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BRAMBLETYE HOUSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

•* Out of my door, you witch ! you hag, you bagage ! you polecat, you runnion." 

Shakspsake. 

It was on a dark and gusty night of autumn, during the latter years of 
Oliver Cromwell's protectorate, that a black covered cart, drawn by two 
horses of the same sable hue, emerged from the umbrageous recesses of 
Ashdown forest, which, at that period, nearly extended to the northern extrem- 
ity of Sussex. It was attended by two armed men, one of whom kept 
dose to the horse's heads, while his companion, who was about a hundred 
paces in advance, and was provided with a dark lantern, occasionally 
directed its narrow stream of light upon the tufts of scattered trees and under- 
wood into which the outskirts of the forest were broken up, earnestly fixed 
his eye upon them for a minute, and then exclaiming, " All safe !" instantly 
concealed his light and walked on, when the vehicle advanced to the posi- 
tion which he had quitted. From the darkness of its hue, and its rolling 
silently over the soft grass, it could neither be seen nor heard, unless by any 
person who should happen to be in its immediate course, a circumstance 
little likely in that unfrequented tract of country, and at the hour of mid- 
night. Such, however, was the hazardous nature of their enterprise, that 
its conductors did not for a moment relax in their precautions, not only 
peering around them in all directions, as far as their timid light could steal 
into the darkness, but frequently stopping to listen. Nothing, however, was 
to be seen but the trunks of the trees, which, as they caught the faint glare 
of the lantern, seemed to be stepping forward out of the dense gloom that 
enshrouded them ; and nothing was to be heard but the hoarse rustling of 
the wind, as it came by fits to agitate the boughs above them, and died 
away into a distant moaning as it swept the forest behind. Winning their 
way in this slow and suspicious manner, without a syllable being uttered 
except the occasional " all safe {" 9 of the leader, they had reached the last 
glade that bordered upon the open country, when a low whistle was heard 
ahead of them, and the foremost of the two men halting, and brandishing 
the weapon with which he was provided, exclaimed in a loud whisper — 
"Who's there? ,, - i -"A friend!" was the reply. — " What's the word?" 
continued the first speaker. — "Boscobel!" answered the second, and at 
the same moment a man disclosing; himself, from a clump of underwood, 
exclaimed, — " You are late, Whittaker. I have been whistling a duet 
with the wind this half hour, when I might have heard the popping of corks, 
and have emptied a flagon or two of Gascoigne wine. Who is that with 
the cart — Nat Culpepper ?" 

"Ay, ay, Sir John; that's Nat Culpepper, sure enough, and a steady 
old file he is. You may advance with the cart, Nat ; it's only Sir John. 
And as to our bein» late, I am an old soldier, and after so many night 
alarms as we have had, while engaged in this ticklish service, you would 
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nardly wish me to hurry forward, when it was your own orders that I 
should be careful in acting the scout" 

44 Right, old Truepenny !" cried Sir John ; — " don't I know you for a 
sly fox in an ambush, and a fearless dasher in an onset ? But you have 
had no alarms to-night, my doughty sergeant ; the black ghost has not 
again crossed your path, and you have heard no Scriptural ejaculations 
muttered from the bushes ?" 

" No, Sir John, we have started nothing as we came along but a mottled 
■tag, who dashed away from us as fast as four legs could carry him ; and- 
we nave seen nothing blacker than the night, which is pitchy enough even 
for us, who care not now dark it is while we are playing this secret game 
of neck or nothing." 

44 Noa. noa, Sir John," cried Culpepper, who had now come up with the 
cart, and who seemed by his accent to be a north countryman, " I be pratty 
certain we sha' not see her to-night" 

44 See her /" exclaimed Sir John ; " you have made up your mind, then, 
that 'twas a woman whom wo have more than once so strangely encoun- 
tered in our secret expeditions ?" 

it 'Twere a woman's voice, I'll take my Bible oath," cried Culpepper j 
(< and I seed a bit of her black petticoat as she scudded away among the 
trees into the thick of the forest — Dang it ! d'ye think I dou*t know a 
woman from a will-o'-the-wisp ?" 

"I marked the figure myself, clearly enough," continued Sir John, 
11 and but that the sound of a pistol might have endangered a discovery of 
our enterprise, and brought all our necks into jeopardy, I would have tried 
whether tne mumbling old Jezebel was as difficult to reach with powder 
and ball, as with our three pair of legs, which she so easily and so unac- 
countably distanced. However, I am prepared for her now; I have a 
cross-bow here, which will brings down its bird without blabbling ; and be 
it hag or hobgoblin, witch or wizard, ghost or gossip, spy or spectre, the 
devil or the devil's aam, if I can but catch a glimpse of it, I'll have a shot 
At its hide, and try whether it be made of flesh or flummery." 

44 As to ghosts or goblins," cried Sergeant Whittaker, " they'll find they 
have got the wrong sow by the ear, if they think to frighten e'er a one of 
us ; but if it's a spy, we have a right to put him to death by the laws of 
war ; and I vote for doing so, for if we nave not his blood, he will have 
ours." 

44 She wo' not venture to show hersel'," said Culpepper, " now we be just 
upon the open fields." 

41 According to the old adage," replied Sir John, " we should not crow 
till wo are fairly out of the wood ; so we may as well move on as fast as 
we can, and make for Brambletye House." 

44 Anathema, maranatha ! A curse light upon it, and upon all its sacri- 
legious inmates !" ejaculated a sepulchral vtfice, which seemed to be that of 
a female, and to proceed from a tangled cluster of underwood immediately 
upon their rig;ht. 

44 A murrain seize the pestilent jade !" cried Sir John ; " there she is 
again!" and he instinctively discharged his cross-bow into the branc, 
whence the sound had appeared to issue. The arrow rattled among the 
branches, where there was a momentary silence, after which the same hol- 
low and impressive voice ejaculated — ** Ave Maria ! Blessed be our lady 
of Ashurst ! The arrow of the ungodly shall be turned aside." 

Whittaker ran towards the spot with his lantern, directing its light full 
upon the bushes; and Sir John having drawn his rapier, followed close 
upon his heels, when, as they approached, a tall thin figure in black, ap- 
parently wearing the garb of a woman, was dimly visible, flitting from the 
covert towards another thicket at a little distance. Animated by the 
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glimpse he had obtained, the impetuous Sir John hurried past h ; s compao > 
ion, and had just seen the figure glide, as he thought, into the brake be- 
fore him, when he was suddenly left in total darkness ; Whittaker, in the 
ardour of hid pursuit, having stumbled over a root, and extinguished the 
light Guided, however, by what he had already noticed, Sir John leaped 
fearlessly into the very midst of the tufted underwood, which he imagined 
the mysterious female to have entered, laying about him vigorously with 
his rapier, and cursing with no less vehemence the bow that had missed 
kd object, the apparition that defied all their efforts for its apprehension, 
and the clumsy rascal who had lost the light at the very moment when it 
might have led to a discovery. After committing fearful devastation among 
the boughs and branches, he acceded to the request of Whittaker, who had 
now come up, that they should listen for a while in silence, as they might 
perhaps hear ihe sound of retreating footsteps. They did so, but all was 
silent as the grave. " Curse her," cried Sir John, " I never heard her foot- 
fall when I was close upon her track, and it is not likely we should distin- 
guish it when she has had time to make for the forest" 

A parley was now held, and as it was deemed useless to make any far- 
ther attempts at discovery, surrounded as they were by total darkness, and 
on the immediate edge of a trackless forest, they were unwillingly com- 
pelled to rejoin Culpepper and the cart, both declaring that they would 
rather it should prove to be a supernatural visitant, or even a witch, than 
any lurking spy, who might have seen or heard enough to compromise 
their own safety, as well as the success of their perilous undertaking. 

" She cannot know whither we are bound, at all events," exclaimed 
Sir John, " and she has dogged us no further than the opening of the 
forest" 

" But you mentioned Brambletye House," said Whittaker, " and she 
instantly fired off her usual curses upon its walls, and all within them." 

" Did I ?" inquired Sir John ; " a pize upon me ! I was a fool for my 
pains ; but, we must go the quicker to work, and surprise the enemy, to 
prevent a surprise upon ourselves ; and as for this Jack-'o-lantern's jade, 
since we cannot catch her, she may e'en go hang herself like Alderman 
Hoyle, though I must confess I should like to have given her a wipe of my 
whinyard. — Never fear, my brave boys ; we are engaged in a good cause, 
with good men and true, to back us ; so a fico for the lurking old beldame 
in black, and hey for Brambletye House !" 

u Better name no names, Sir John," observed Whittaker, " for the witch 
may still be within earshot, and your voice is rather of the loudest, consid- 
ering; the nature of our business." 

" Odso ! that's true : body o'rae! I forgot that ; Culpepper, you dog, you 
are the cleverest fellow of us all, for you don't speak a word. — Let us all 

move forward ; another ten minutes will bring us to Bram adzooks f 

you know where we are going to !" 

At the suggestion of Whittaker, Culpepper moved on first with the cart, 
Whittaker himself followed at the distance of a hundred paces, and Sir 
John, having again charged his cross-bow, brought up the rear, by which 
arrangement they hoped the better to discover and defeat any attempts 
that might be made to follow and track their footsteps. Nothing further, 
however, occurred to justify their precautions : they advanced without inter- 
ruption, neither hearing a sound, nor discovering a living object, until they 
reached a high wall, which stretched away on either side as far as the gloom 
of the night would allow it to be discerned. At this moment the clouds 
being part •ally dispersed in the distant horizon before them, the faint light 
of the moo a, then m her first quarter, threw into dark relief against the sky 
a lofty and massive building which stood within the wall we have mention- 
ed, and exhibited at its opposite extremity two lofty towers, whose bell- 

1* 
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shaped roofs and gilt vanes caught the pale beam for a moment, and wert 
ag*in involyed in gloom by the closing of the clouds. 

" A pest upon thee, mistress pale-face !" exclaimed Sir John, looking up 
towards the moon ; " I will hire Waller and Milton, Roundheads as they 
are, to write sonnets to thee all the year through, so thou wilt but hide thy 
tinsel to-night, and leave the towers of Brambletye in the dark. We want 
no candles in the sky, when a light the more may make us wear a head 
the less. Gramercy, dame ! I thank thee for pulling that black nightcap 
over thy face, and, prythee, let us finish our job, while thou art taking thy 
nap. Come, Culpepper, unbar the cart, and let us to work while the dark- 
ness holds." — So saying, he blew the same low whistle which he had pre- 
viously sounded. It was answered from within, and after a short interval, 
a voice was heard inquiring the pass-word. " Boscobel !" cried Sir John, 
when heavy bolts were drawn back, and a low arched door being opened 
in the wall, two men appeared, whom Sir John addressed by the names ot 
Waynfleet and Parson Charnley, both of whom inquired whether all was 
right. 

" Is all safe at Brambletye ?" asked Sir John. — " Are all the household 
asleep and snoring, and all the lights put out?" 

" All, except our own lanterns," was the reply. 

" Well, then," resumed Sir John, " all has gone right with us, except 
that we have again encountered the ghost in sables, and unfortunately you 
were not with us, parson, or we would incontinently have laid the black 
rogue in the Red Sea.* 

" God be good unto us !" ejaculated the chaplain, " did it pronounce a 
blessing or a ban ?" 

" It sounded rather like a malison than a benediction," replied Sir John, 
" inasmuch as it cursed the house of Brambletye and all within it, for which 
1 gave the utterer a shot of my cross-bow, ana would fain have stopped its 
mouth with my rapier : but it seems to have the hide and the hoois of the 
foul fiend, as well as his colour ; for it 'scaped scot-free from arrow and 
rapier, and took to its heels, with the silence and speed of a hare upon a 
mossrlown." * 

" It is an inauspicious occurrence, and full of evil omen," replied the 
chaplain. "I predicted' this before you set out; for it is the fifth day ot 
the moon, upon which no undertaking prospers. You must surely recol- 
lect, Sir John, what Virgil says upon this very subject : — 

" Ipse dies alios alio dedit ordine Luna 
Felices, operum. Quintain fuge." 

" Fiddle-faddle ! — Virgil was an old woman, and you are another," re- 
plied Sir John, angrily. " What the dickens ! are we in our first or second 
childhood, that we are to listen to such nursery nonsense, or be frightened 
at a mad woman, or an old scarecrow dressed up in black ?" 

"But if it should prove to be a spy," observed Waynfleet; "which, 
from its constantly beleaguering you in your night expeditions, seems to 
be the more probable surmise, would it not be madness, Sir John, to pro- 
ceed, and had we not better abandon the enterprise, before we are too far 
committed to recede with safety ?" 

" Certainly, certainly," ejaculated the chaplain, " and, I believe, we are 
all of the same opinion." 

" All ?" exclaimed Whittaker indignantly — " speak for yourself master 

? arson, and for any other dunghill cocks that are hke you ; but as for me, 
ack Whittaker's no flincher. I will stand or fall with Sir John till the 
business is seen fairly out, and so I warrant will honest Nat Culpepper 
tor he's no parson, — he never talks nonsense, and understands no LtUn." 
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" Ay, ay," said Nat, with an approving nod of the head. 

"Why, you chicken-hearted cravens !" exclaimed Sir John, addressing 
Charnley and Waynfleet, " what the devil are you frightened at ? Our 
enterprise, I tell you, must and shall succeed ; our friends are stanch, the 
accounts from London are every day more favourable, and as to this raw- 
head and bloody-bones, — this bugaboo woman in black, — this witch, this 
hag, this polecat, I care not a rush for her bedlamite freaks, for in another 
week the rising will take place, and we shall have the game in our own 
hands. However, if you wish to turn tail, do so, o' God's name, while 
you can escape scot-free ; but as to me, on I go, though Beelzebub himself 
should stand in my path, and shake his horns at me as I proceed." 

" Speak not so irreverently, Sir John," said the chaplain — u resist the 
devil, saith the Scripture, and he shall flee from you." 

" Well, I am resisting him in this enterprise, an't I ? — doing my best to 
trample him down with all the false prophets and fanatics whom he has 
lifted up, and it is your duty, as a minister of the true church, although an 
ejected one, to be aiding and abetting in the recovery of your rights." 

" Nay," replied the chaplain, not a little encouraged by this declaration 
of Sir John's object, as well as by the confidence of his tone ? " I threw 
out the suggestion for your own consideration, not with any intention of with- 
drawing myself from so holy an enterprise, if it may be safely undertaken." 

" That was my only idea," cried Waynfleet 

" And a stupid one it was," exclaimed Sir John ; " so let us lose no more 
time in palavering, but set to work in unloading the cart, like stout blades 
and willing." The end of the covered vehicle being now softly unbarred, 
several cases were withdrawn, carried through the gate into the garden, and 
down a short flight of steps, at whose extremity was a door opening into a 
vault By the lantern suspended at its entrance, other cases of the same 
description were seen inside, and as soon as the contents of the cart were 
deposited with these, Sir John locked the door, and concealed the entrance 
y throwing down earth, which he covered with a cucumber-frame, so as 
o conceal effectually the little flight of steps. Around this, some dung 
was carefully thrown up by the party, to make the deception perfect, and 
they then prepared to separate for the night Culpepper was directed to 
drive the cart back to the forest, and leave it in its usual place, and Sir 
John having recommended Waynfleet and the chaplain to take off their 
shoes and steal to their own apartments, without making the smallest 
noise, or even lighting a candle, so far disregarded the injunction in his own 
person, that when he reached his room, in which a lamp had been left 
burning, he finished a flask of Hippocras spiced, before he retired to rest : 
and so well was he satisfied with his liquor, as well as with the exploits of 
the night, that, while undressing, he kept singing to himself, although in 
a subdued voice, one of his cavalier songs : — 

" A man that is arm'd 
With liquor, is charm'd, 
And proof against strength and cunning — 
He scorns the base humour of running — 
Oar brains are the quicker, 
When season'd with liquor ; 
So let's drink and sing, 
Here's a health to the king, 
And I wish in this thing, 
Both the Roundheads and Cavies agree. — 

Sing hey ! Trolly, lolly, loe!"* 

* The snatches of old songs introduced here and else where, are fragments of original 
ballads and lampoons that were current during the civil wrs, or immediately after their 
conclusion. 
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CHAPTER H. 

" He told me that rebellion had ill lack, 
And that young Harry Percy's spur was cold j 
With that he gave his able horse the head, 
And, bending forward, struck his armed heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade, 
TJp to the rowel-head ; and starting so, 
He seem'd in running to devour the way, 
Staying no longer question." 

Shakspeare. 

The heat of the weather, and the occurrence of the quarterly cattle fait 
at East Grinstead, had occasioned a more than usual assemblage of rustic 
travellers at the Swan, a small public house in the obscure hamlet of Forest- 
Row, near the northern extremity of Sussex. At the time when our history 
commences,* it was kept by a jovial blade who had formerly served in the 
kind's army, and was well known to have not only retained hia political 
opinions, but to have a clear voice and a stout heart for singing his old 
Cavalier songs, a practice which was in those days by no means unattended 
with peril. 

On these accounts his house was frequented by such travellers and par- 
tisans as were not the best affected towards Cromwell's government, and 
who thought they might, in this unnoticed spot, safely indulge the effusion 
of their spleen, and drink, under the rose, confusion to all rogues and 
Roundheads. At that time the forest of Ashdown closely invested the 
place on every side, and a large solitary tree, of that species which had 
given its name to the vicinity, standing in front of the little inn, was encir- 
cled by a seat for the accommodation of such customers as occasionally 
traversed that cross-road for the purposes we have mentioned, or to visit 
the assize-town, from which it was only three miles distant The old sign 
of the Swan is still existing upon the same spot, but the venerable ash has 
been succeeded by a large wilding cherry-tree, surrounded by a similar 
seat for the comfort of all weary wayfarers ; and it has fallen to our lot to 
know that whatever may have been the reputation of this humble caravan- 
sera in the days of which we are about to write, it will still give satisfaction 
to all such travellers as may be propitiated by mild ale, plain viands, a 
courteous reception, and a moderate bill. 

It was on the second morning after the night-scene we have described, 
that the before-mentioned motley company 01 rustics were discussing the 
merits of sundry " creature comforts," as the Puritans affected to call them, 
beneath the friendly shade of the wide-spreading ash, when an emaciated 
and feeble old woman, covered with dust, arrived at the same rendezvous, 
and instead of calling clamorously for refreshment like her neighbours, 
drew a horn from her pocket, filled it with water from the pump, and seat- 
ing herself upon the sandy ground, began to empty it of its contents, by 
slowly swallowing a mouthful at a time. 

" God help thee, mother," said an honest grazier, who was making sad 
havoc with a cold sirloin of beef, " hast thee never a cross in thy purse, that 
tliou art fain to wash the dust out of thy mouth with water V 

* As historical characters and events are introduced into the following novel, it may 
be right to state here, once for all, that the author has, in several instances, deviated 
from exact chronological succession ; and that in the history of ValentiDo waJioo, »» 
the third volume, he has taken the same liberty with fact, that he has uone m ittm 
places with time. 
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u God neither deserts those who appear to be forlorn," replied the old 
woman, " nor does he always favour those who may seem to be prosper- 
ous." As if to prove this assertion, and at the same time to rebut the sus- 
picion of poverty, she took a twenty shilling gold piece from her pocket, 
and as she 'looked upon it proceeded thus : — " What have we here ? On 
one side a cross with a palm and laurel, and the words * Commonwealth 
of England :' on the other side, the cross and harp, and the words ' God 
with us.' — Might not a scoffer now remark, that even by the confession 
of their own coin, the States and God are not on the same side ?" 

" And might they not further remark," cried the landlord, " that in these 
times we have two crosses for one merry-making ? Ods pittikins ! we that 
set up a sign, know that to our cost Cock-fighting and horse-racing, 
games and betting, all are forbidden ; holydays are suppressed ; the may- 
pole is pulled down ; and if folks want to drink and be merry, as they used 
to do, tney must wait, forsooth, for the second Tuesday in the month, and 
tipple by act of parliament." 

" The horn of the ungodly is exalted," exclaimed the old woman, " while 
they of the true faith are trodden under foot." 

" Zooks ! mother," cried the grazier, " which faith is that? for I think we 
reckon up two or three score of one sort or another." 

" When the wolf that worried the flock is slain, and the wild ox that 
tore up the vineyard is muzzled, it will be time enough to tell ye what ye 
seek to know," resumed the old woman. 

u Troth, dame," cried the grazier, " I'm in no hurry, for I always thought 
it dangerous to be wiser than one's neighbours ; but perhaps you won't 
quarrel with the religion wliich leads me to offer you a snare of my trencher 
and my pottle, for I see you like not to change that parliament piece, and 
tfl may trust your looks, you're both hungry and athirst" 

" I am both," said the woman calmly, " and yet I cannot partake of your 
bounty, though I thank you for it."^ 

" Why, what the dickens ails ye ?" exclaimed the grazier, somewhat 
offended — " ye might have a worse offer, good woman, I can tell ye that" 

" Waste not your breath, neighbour mine," cried the landlord, who liked 
not to encourage such lenten loiterers at his door ; " this is Friday, and I 
thought every body knew mother Lawrence to be a Roman, who can 
swallow lies and miracles by the bushel, and yet boggles at picking a 
beef-bone on a fast-day. Ods pittikins, dame," for so was she generally 
called in derision, " ye may as well fill your stomach and starve your faith, 
now that the mummery of mass-mongers and the robbery of Peter's pence 
are passed and gone, for thus runs the song to-day : — ' 

' There's neither cross nor crucifix, 

Shall stand for men to see, 
Rome's trash and trumpery shall go down, 
And hey, then up go we.' " 

w Hold thy profane tongue," ejaculated the object of this attack, " lest 
when it is parched in the pit, like that of Dives, thou repent of thy jests." 

u What the foul fiend !" cried the landlord, " neither wag our tongues 
nor our jaws ; neither chatter nor chew ! truly yours must be a bad religion 
for all publicans." 

"And sinners " — added the old woman significantly ; a remark which he 
pretended not to hear, but turning to a newly arrived customer, exclaimed, 
" Ah • Caleb, art thou still pedlering the country with thy box of puritan 
playthings and relics for the Roundheads? hast anymore bodkins and 
thimbles, or spoons and patty-pans; any of Rivett's knife-handles, candle- 
sticks, and nutrcrackers made out of the king's — I mean Charles Stuart's 
statue that, stood at Charing Cross ?" 
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The Rivett here alluded to was the man who bought Le Scaur's fine 
equestrian statue of Charles I., when it was ordered to be pulled down by 
the parliament, under the pretext of breaking it up for the materials ; 
instead of which he prudently buried it in his back yard, anticipating a 
period when he might sell it on much better terms than by weight. In the 
mean time, he used up all the old brass in his shop for such implements ae 
we have mentioned, which were eagerly purchased by both parties : by the 
Cavaliers as relics of a royal martyr ; and by the Roundheads as memorials 
of their triumph over a crowned oppressor. Caleb the pedler had for feome 
time been Rivett's agent, and though he affected the puritan principles and 
dialect, it was but for the purpose of selling his wares to better account, 
and collecting information for the opposite party, to which he had occa- 
sionally acted as a spy. At the Restoration, the statue, presently making 
its reappearance, was set up where it now stands, and Rivett was hand- 
somely rewarded for his calculating loyalty. 

" Verily, verily," exclaimed Caleb, in answer to the landlord's last ques- 
tion, " I have little or nothing of the sort, and I grieve to say it, for the Lord 
prospered that trade beyond any that I ever drove." 

" How came ye then to leave it ?" inquired the landlord. " Would not 
the brass hold out? 

( Then fare thee well, old Charing Cross, 

And fare thee well, old Stump ; 
It was a thing set up by the king, 
And so pull'd down by the Rump.' " 

" The brass held out," quoth the pedler, " but the buyers would not ; 
the Lord's people have become lukewarm — a generation of backsliders. 
Carnal and thrifty, and hungering after the flesnpots of Egypt, they will 
no longer give in their silver plate upon requisition, nor purchase my brass 
trinkets, though molten from the statue of a tyrant 1 preached for two 
hours upon this very subject in the market-place at Horsham, and though 
I was evidently warmed by the Spirit — " 

" So shalt thou be now, Caleb," interrupted the landlord, " if thou wilt 
but tipple a drop of Dick's cordial, and I warrant it genuine, — but as to 
sermons of two hours, they like me not, either from the black silk skull-cap 
with the Geneva cloak and band, or the blue apron of the handicraft 
cushion-cuffer." So saying, he hurried away, as if apprehensive of an 
extempore preachment from the pedler, and turning towards a personage 
on a dapple gray pony, who, from his canvass satchel, rabbit-skin cap, and 
a figure of the same animal worked in white worsted on the sleeve of his 
green jerkin, was evidently a warrener, he exclaimed — "Ods pittikins, 
Nick Groombridge ! how comes it you're not a hunting with Sir John ? 
he was here with his merry men all afore the sun had taken ofThi9 night- 
cap, and though he wasn't ten minutes from Brambletye House, he called 
for a cup of sack, and tossed it off with his old troll — 

{ My petition shall be that Canary be cheaper, 
Without patent or custom, or cursed excise, 
That the wits may have leave to drink deeper and deeper, 
And not be undone while their beards they baptize.' 

Well, I will say for Sir John Compton he's as merry a soul as ever whetted 
whistle at the Swan, though I have had Prince Rupert here, ay, and Mau- 
rice too, master Groombridge, by the same token that the latter drew his 
pistol, for he was a droll blade, and taking aim at my sign, says — * Here 
goes at the Swan's crown, since such baubles are out of fashion ;' and sure 
enough he shot it clean away, (do ye see the hole, Nick ?) and then tossed 
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me a crown piece, saying, exchange was no robbery. Ah ! we had solid 
crown pieces in those days, none of your three-groat, bits with the crosses 

and harp, or the brewer's ; but mum's the word, Nick, when the 

Rump may cut off the head. There's one good brewer in the world, and 
this is his ale, brewed by Manby's patent, so you may pull at the black 
jack for nothing so long as ye drink the health of your master, Sir John 
Compton." 

" Anathema maranathaj" said the old woman in a solemn voice. 
" The health of a Compton ! No good has come or can come to any of 
the race. Has God, then, so short a memory that he can forget in a few 
years the perpetrators of sacrilege ? Has he not even said that he will 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, even unto the third and fourth 

feneration ? And lo ! what has become of them ? Was not one of them 
iUed in a duel by Lord Chandois ? — Did not William Compton go raving 
mad ; mad with money in consequence of the princely dowry brought to 
him by his wife, the daughter of Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don ? And was not the nephew of him that built Brambletye killed at the 
battle of Hopton Heath, and his son Lord Compton wounded? and he 
and his brothers, are they not exiles and wanderers upon the face of the 
earth? And was not an only child of one of the Comptons murdered or 
stolen away from this very Brambletye by the club-men?* and has there 
not been ever since a deadly feud in consequence between both branches 
of the family ? Verily the hand of the Lord is upon them, but all his ven- 
geance has not yet fallen." 

** We should be the more thankful that Sir John is left to us," cried the 
landlord, who considered him as his patron, and had often joined with him 
in a Cavalier song, — " and, if I mistake not, I have seen you, spite of your 
preaching, sitting in this hall, ay, and sharing his broken victuals, and 
quaffing his ale when it happened not to be a fast-day." 

" To do the Lord a service," replied the old woman, " we may lawfully 
enter the tents of the enemy, even as the spies of Joshua feasted in the 
house of Rahab, and as Daniel was present in the banqueting hall of Bel- 
shazzar. But neither the Babylonian idolater, nor the people of Jericho, 
were worse than this accursed Sir John Compton. He nas sinned against 
the Holy Ghost — he is marked for destruction, even as " 

" Dang thee, foul-mouthed taud !" cried the warrener, " what hast thee 
to say against Sir John ? Pest upon thee for an old beldame of Babylon ! 
gie us no more of thy papistry, or thy lips shall have a taste of my leath- 
ern thong." 

"Out upon her for a scurrel witch !" exclaimed another ; " to the horse- 
pond with her, and swim her for her life." 

" If she be, in sooth, one of the accursed Amalekites, and a woman ot 
Canaan," added the pedler, with a sanctimonious look, " 'twere pleasant 
in the sight of the Lord to have her smothered in the mud." 

* Mostly country people armed with clubs, and distinguished by white ribbons in 
their hats, who, about the year 1645, irritated by the exactions and spoliations of both 
parties during the progress of the civil war, assembled together in large bands, 
sometimes not less than ten thousand in a body, for the mutual protection of their 
lives and property. In several of the counties they were headed by the gentry and 
clergy, and in some instances showed themselves disposed to exercise club'law, and 
retaliate, upon the defenceless, those plundering inroads to wbir.h they had been them 
selves exposed. Cromwell, when lieutenant-general, was sent against several for- 
midanle parties in the West, many of whom he persuaded to return to their homes: 
but at Hambleton Hill, near Stratton, a band of about 4000 stood upon their guard, in 
an old Roman work, deeply trenched, and repulsed his troop at. the passage into the 
fort. Deebnrough, however, attacking them in the rear, they were dispersed, and 
naoy prisoners taken, with twelve colours, on one of which was written : 

* If yon offer to plunder or take our cattel, 
Be assured we will bid you battel." 
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" Q*g the slanderous old mass-monger ! away with her ! the horse* 
pond, the horse-pond !" cried three or four at once. 

In vain did the good-natured grazier counsel dame Lawrence to pocket 
her drinking-horn and trudge, since she had chosen the wrong neighbour- 
hood for venting her abuse of the Comptons. She continued her anathemas 
and predictions with more bitterness than ever, though she retained a 
calmness of manner that seemed little adapted to the rancour of her words ; 
and the warrener, with some others of the party, were preparing to put 
their threats into immediate execution, when the landlord interfered, ex- 
claiming — " Nay, nay, my worthies, let us never lay angry hands upon 
a woman, and one, moreover, who is as crazy as Tom o' Bedlam. Better 
troll a catch than souse a witch, and pour wine down our own throats than 
water down hers. Ods pittikins ! we meet here to sing, drink, and be 
merry, and I am the leader of the band to set you a good example, and he 
that will match me with a rousing ctiorus, shall have next pot for no- 
thing : — . » ■ 

So here's to the man that delights in Sol-fa, 

For sack is his only rosin. 
A load of heigho is not worth a ha ! ha ! 

He's a man for my money that draws in : 
Then a pin for the muck, and a pin for ill luck, 

'Tis better be blithe and frolic. 
Than sigh out our breath, or invite our own death 

By the gout, or the stone, or the colic' " 

' It is doubtful whether this inn-keeping Orpheus would have succeeded 
in pacifying his customers, who were beginning to rase like wild beasts, 
and have been able to rescue dame Lawrence from the norse-pond, had not 
the attention of the whole party been diverted by the sudden arrival of a 
courier on a smoking horse, who, desiring the boy to wipe the dust out of 
his steed's nostrils with some wet hay, called hastily to the landlord for a 
gill of sack. 

"A gill, master Winbolt V* cried the landlord, " why, surely you haven't 
forgotten the ballad : — 

' Hang the Presbyter's gill. 
Bring a pint of sack, Will, 

More orthodox of the two; 
Though a slender dispute 
Will strike the elf mute, 

He's one of the honester crew.' 

" Thou art a bold cock to crow so loudly to the old tune," said the courier ; 
"but a pint let it be, so it be quick, for I bear despatches, and must cross 
the Weald, and call at Hever Castle, ere I draw bit or loose girth. But 
what pastimes toward in these parts, and what fool's game is Sir John 
Compton playing that sets the red-coats a marching for Brambletye 
House ?" 

" The red-coats, master Winbolt ?" exclaimed the landlord, whose face 
suddenly assumed the same hue ; " ods pittikins, what mean ye ?" 

" Neither more nor less than that I passed a troop of the Lord Protector's 
»wn regiment of Ironsides, watering their horses at Withyham bridge, who 
knquired the way to Brambletye House, and from their conversation I 

fathered that they had an order to search the premises and arrest Sir John, 
o let not your tongue wear too light a snaffle, my merry landlord, for a new 
ballad may be paid by an old grudge ; better be silent on your own tree 
than sing in a cage ; and a joke may be sharp, but a sword is sharper, 
with which caution I give you goodden." 4 
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il Dang the fellow," cried the warrener, with a chop-fallen look, " where 
Were it he seed the red-coats ?" — "At Withyam Bridge," replied the land- 
lord; whereupon the former applied his thong lustily to his dapple gray 
pony, and was out of sight in a twinkling. 

"Said I not sooth?" ejaculated the old woman, while a momentary 
triumph lighted up her generally inanimate features — " the Lord is slow to 
wrath, but his hour of anger comes at last The Comptons are a doomed 
race ; the curse of Cain is upon them, for they have slaughtered God's holy 
image. . The stone is in the sling, and the bolt is in the bow, and {he house 
wjiere the crime was committed shall not long be covered with a roof to 
shelter .one of the accursed and sacrilegious tnbe." At these words she* 
departed, still muttering denunciations of vengeance against the objects of 
her wrath, and the company at the Swan dispersed themselves several 
ways, not less anxious to circulate the news they had learned, than to 
avoid the suspicion that might attach to them for tippling at the house of 
an old Cavalier soldier, and a singer of irreverend songs, when the troops 
of the Protector were known to be in the neighbourhood. 

Brambletye, or, as it is termed in Doomsday Book, Branbertie House, 
the point to which the parliament troops were directing their march, stands 
upon the extreme borders of Ashdown forest, in the county of Sussex. 
After the Conquest, k became the property of the Earl of Mortain and 
Cornwall, forming part of the barony then conferred upon him, and subse- 
quently denominated, the Honour of the Eagle. Massing into possession 
of the Audehams, the Saint Clares, and several others, it came into the 
occupation of the Comptons towards the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; and from the arms of that family impaling those of Spencer, still 
remaining over the principal entrance, with the date 1631 in a lozenge, 
it is conjectured that trie old moated edifice, which had hitherto 
formed the residence of the proprietors, was abandoned in the reign of 
James the First, by Sir Henry Compton, who built the extensive and solid 
baronial mansion, commonly known by the name of Brambletye House. 
* This massive structure, owing to one of those freaks of fortune which will 
be explained in the following pages, is now a mass of ivy-covered ruins, 
though two centuries have not elapsed since its first' stone was laid ; while 
the venerable moated house in its vicinity remains in probably little worse 
condition than when it was deserted by Sir Henry. 

From their undaunted courage and inflexible loyalty to the Stuarts, the 
Comptons had been heavy sufferers, both in purse ana person, during the 
eventful progress of the civil wars. The Earl of Northampton, the head 
of the family, and nephew to Sir Henry, the presumed builder of Bram- 
bletye, had four sons, officers under him, whereof three charged in the field 
at the battle of Hopton Heath, and the eldest, Lord Compton, was wound- 
ed. The Earl himself, refusing to take quarter from the rascally Round- 
heads, as he indignantly termed them, even when their swords were at his 
throat, was put to death in the same battle ; and the successor to his title, 
with one of nis brothers, finally accompanied the royal family in their exile 
as dame Lawrence had truly stated. . 

Sir John Compton., a branch of this family, was still, however, living at • 
Brambletye House, and having preserved much of his property, from the 
committee of sequestration, displayed rather more splendour than fell to 
the lot of most of the Cavaliers who had taken an equally conspicuous part 
against the parliament armies. Although never capable of any regular 
defence, yet the place having been hastily fortified, had refused the sum- 
mons of the parliamentary colonel, Okey, by whom it was invested; but 
it was speedily taken, when sad havoc was committed by the soldiery, all 
the armorial bearings, and every symbol of rank and gantility, being wan- , 

26— ft 
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tonly mutilated or destroyed. Not a single one of these would the sturdy 
and wrathful Sir John suffer to be restored, preserving them as so many 
scores against the wall, of what he owed to the Puritans, — debts, which, 
with curses " not loud but deep," he swore to seize the very first opportu- 
nity of repaying upon their crop-eared sconces. Cromwell was too for- 
midable and vigorous an adversary to be openly bearded ; but Sir Jooit 
was in constant correspondence with those members of his family who 
were in attendance upon the absent king, as well as with the leading par- 
tisans of the royal cause at home, and had engaged with more zeal man 
prudence, as the reader will already have guessed from our first chapter, 
m certain premature machinations for, effecting the downfall of the usurper. 
Of all men living, he was, perhaps, the least qualified for the successful 
management of, or even the safe participation m, a plot of any sort ; for 
his scorn of the hypocritical arts, by which his adversaries had gained the 
ascendancy, incapacitated him from imitating them ; and though he prac- 
tised an ostensible obedience to the established authority, he was perpetu- 
ally blurting out some term of reproach against it, singing scraps of his old 
Cavalier songs, or launching some ambiguous menace, which suggested 
more than it expressed. From its not being a place of any strength or no- 
tice, it was imagined that Brambletye might better escape the keen and 
jealous watchfulness, which kept the Protector's eye ever fixed upon the 
strongholds and defensible mansions of the nobility and gentry ; while its 
proximity to the metropolis, combined with the seclusion of its situation, 
adapted it to any enterprise which required at the same time secrecy, and 
an easy communication with the capital. 

The defences of the house, such as they were, received, however, seve- 
ral additions ; there were occasional meetings in it of strange gentlemen, 
who came and departed with a secrecy which gave rise to half-smothered 
whispers in the neighbourhood ; and the covered wagon, which we have 
already noticed, having more than once been seen returning from the 
premises after midnight, and being known not to belong to any of the sur- 
rounding farmers, was vehemently suspected of being engaged in some 
business much more dangerous than smuggling. 

So little pains did the stout and sturdy Sir John give himself to conceal 
his hatred of the present government, that even in his favourite recreation 
of hunting, which, with the roaring of Cavalier songs at his select parties, 
formed his principal resources against the ennui of idleness and submission, 
he named his hounds after Rupert, Maurice, Digby, Astley, Langdale, and 
other leaders of the royal cause ; cheering them on with redoubled ardour, 
not unmixed with shouts of laughter, in running down Cromwell, Lambert, 
Ireton, Fairfax, and Skippon, as he christened the different stags, who 
were turned out for the day's amusement While thus engagedin the 
chase, and listening to the echoes of names, with which his ears had been 
familiar in the battles of the civil war, from Edge-hill, Roundway, Maraton 
Moor, and Naseby, down to the fight of Worcester, his past exploits were 
recalled in so lively a manner to his imagination, that he sometimes fan- 
cied himself still riding at the head of his regiment, or presiding over a 
cavalier dinner-party, and was not unfrequently heard snouting out with 
stentorian lungs — " Forward, my lads! for the king and St George! 
pepper the Puntan rogues ! cut off their Roundhead ears ! hammer away 
at Cromwell's regiment of Ironsides ! crack the shells of Sir Arthur Has- 
elrigg's lobsters !" — or roaring aloud, as if seated at the convivial board, 

11 A hound and a hawk no longer, 
Shall be the token of disaffection, 
A cock-fight shall cease to be breach of the peace, 
And a horse-race an insurrection. 
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Then off with your pots, English) Irish, and Scots, • 

And loyal Gambro 1 Britons, 
From lobster-like jump, and the Head-playing Rump, 

Youll soon have an acquittance." 

He was absent upon one of these excursions, when Nick Groombridge, 
the warrener, with whom we parted just now at the Swan, gallopped rail 
speed into the court-yard of Brambletye House, his pony covered with' 
foam, and inquired, with a look of consternation, for Mr. Waynfleet, the 
secretary. Hurrying with this gentleman through the great hall into the 
waiting room, he stated that upon learning the news about the parliament- 
ary troops, he had hurried forward to meet them, when their commanding 
officer stopped him to inquire the road to Sir John Compton's ; and as some 
of the soldiers conversed together, he heard one of them tell the other that 
they could not be far off now, that th«y had got a full warrant from the 
Lord Protector for searching Brambletye House, and he trusted they should 
rout the old malignant fairly out of his den, for he had owed him a grudge 
ever since the affair at Colchester, when Sir John had ridden right over 
him. 

" Good God !" exclaimed the secretary, changing colour, « then they will 
be here immediately." 

" Will 'urn ?" replied the warrener, while a knowing smile and a wink 
of the eye gave a peculiar expression to his heated face ; — "111 bet ye 
two cans of ale to one that they won't Noa, noa, Master Waynfleet, I be 
too far north to be such a flat as that comes to : for hang me, if I didn't tell 
'em the shortest way to the house were right down Massiter's Lane, and 
soon as ever I seed 'em turn into the woods, I gallopped here as fast as ever 
old Dapple could lay less to the ground. They'll be cotch'd in a rare 

atieach down Massiter's Lane, and as their horses were pretty well blow*d 
lready ; I reckon they can't be here in less nor an hour, let 'em flounder 
oat which way they will." 

"How truly unfortunate," said Waynfleet* walking up and down in 
great agitation, " that Sir John should be absent at this critical moment, 
when his very life may depend — - Groombridge, my good fellow, do run 
for Mr. Charnley, and fetcn him here as fast as you can, and bring Jack 
Whittaker with you ; quick, quick ; we shall not have a moment to lose." 

The former of these personages was the chaplain, who was in the entire 
confidence of the baronet, and well acquainted, as has already been shown, 
with all the state secrets and perilous machinations of which Brambletye 
House had for some time been the head-quarters. The latter, who still 
retained the name of Sergeant Whittaker, from his having served several 
campaigns under Sir John in that capacity, was also a confidential person- 
age, and bad been retained in his service as armourer, for which office the 
old arquebuses, pikes, and swords, that had mounted guard in the hall ever 
since me time of James the First, afforded less employment than certain 
other aims, of all sorts, deposited in a much more unobtrusive situation. 
No sooner had the chaplain, who arrived first, learned the cause of his being 
summoned, than he was seized with a consternation even more conspicuous 
than that of the secretary, and ejaculated, in a trembling voice, — " What's 
to be done ? Where's Sergeant Whittaker?" 

" Not at his proper post, of course," replied Groombridge, "but, 1 dare 
eay, I shall find! him with his pipe and cannikin on the kitchen chimney 
bench, or telling his old story of Worcester Fight, to Patty, at the buttery 
hatch." 

Just as he was about to run to these respective haunts, the object of their 
eeaxeh, a morose-looking, bald-headed figure, rendered more grim bra 
deep sear serosa his cheek, was seen marching towards them, whiffing his 
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pipe, and at the same time mumbling execrations' against the new batch of 
ale, which he declared ought to have had at least another strike of malt to 
make it fit for any one but a cuckoldy Roundhead. — No sooner, however, 
had he learned the news, than his whole countenance became lignied up 
with a sudden beam of animation ; his scar assumed a portentous redness ; 
he dashed his pipe upon the ground, smacked his hands' togetner, tnen snap- 
ped his fingers, and exclaimed, " Let 'em come ! let 'em come ! the canting 
crop-eared Knaves :. I shall be glad to have a slap at them again. We have 
some rare poppers, and plenty of powder, if we can but get hands enough 
to pepper the rascals." 

" W hat's best to be done ?" inquired Waynfleet, turning towards Whit- 
taker, to whom, as the principal military authority in the absence of Sir, 
John, he seemed disposed to snow a more than usual deference. 

"Done?" cried Whittaker, " why first of all shut the inner and outer 

Sites : ring the alarm bell, to get together our little garrison, with such of 
e tenants as are at hand ; fire off the two falconets on the roof beside the 
western tower, as the signal agreed upon with Sir John : let Groombridge 
take one of the best horses, and gallop after him into Ashdown forest, to 
tell him what has happened ; and then you and the parson had better set 
about burning all the papers that might make against us ; while I get out 
the arms, barricado the gates, and order every man to his post" So say- 
ing, he took down a fowling-piece, that was hanging over tne mantle of the 
small room in which they were conversing, and began to examine its lock 
by rapidly opening and shutting it. 

" All very proper measures ; very proper, indeed," said the secretary ; 
" but as to resistance, it is out of the question ; we must of course surren- 
der." 

" I'll be hanged if we must !" roared the sergeant, striking his piece upon 
the floor with such violence that the adjoining hall rang with the echo. 
" What ! didn't she stand a three days' siege against .Colonel Okey, with 
three companies of foot ; and is old Brambletye to be frightened by a paltry 
troop of horse ? I always said the original builder was an ass for not plac- 
ing ner where the old house stands, that he might have had a moat round 
her ; but as to surrendering, unless Sir John gives us his orders. I say once 
more, may I be cursed " 

" Mr. Whittaker," said the chaplain, rendered more than usually demure 
by his apprehensions, „" I must request you will not use profane oaths in my 
presence." 

"What! not when we are going into battle? Then how the devil 
would you distinguish us from the psalm-singing Puritans ? — Now that 
the parliament have forbidden it under pain and penalty, every true Chris- 
tian, who loves his king, ought to swear day and night as lustily as he 

can, and I take shame to myself for not doing it oftener. — D ! how shall 

we conceal the house-entrance to the vaults ? There are some ugly tell- 
tales down below, if the rogues once got scent of them." 

"Every thing will be discovered ! every .thing will be discovered !" cried 
Waynfleet and the chaplain, in the same despairing tone. " If Sir John 
were at home " 

" He would call you a couple of lily-livered Tom Otters," interrupted 
the sergeant, with a contemptuous turning up of his nose. " What! did 
you never smell powder before ? well, then, go and smell burnt paper. 
Ram into the fire every scrap and letter that might give old Noll an excuse 
for making us run the gauntlet, and «eave all the resc to me.'* 

Recommending his companions to execute this commission without 
farther delay, he proceeded instantly to give such orders as the emergency 
required. The warrener was despatched on a fleet horse to seek Sir Johj* 
in Ashdown forest j the falconets were fired from the western tower, t» 
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ighw him an earlier notice of his danger; the sates were all locked and 
harricadoed ; anna in abundance were speedily loaded and prepared ; and 
the little household garrison, weakened by the absence of the whole hunting 
establishment, which was in attendance upon the baronet, was collected 
and very laconically harangued by Sergeant Whittaker, who asked them 
first whether there was a better man, or a better master, or a braver soldier 
in the whole county, than Sir John ; to which they unanimously replied in 
the negative : and secondly, whether they wouldn't all be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, rather than surrender Brambletye House, whieh had stood 
a siege against a whole regiment of infantry, (as he now termed the three 
co m panies,) to a rabble of rascally Presbyterians. To a proposition thus 
stated, there could be no other answer than a clamorous affirmative, followed 
by three hearty cheers. 

" Why then, that for the parson," cried Whittaker, snapping his fingers, 
" and while I have the command, ye may swear as many oaths and fire as 
many volleys at the Roundheads as ye like." 

" And now, my brave fellows," he continued, for he had very unceremo- 
niously dubbed himself governor of the place pro tempore, "the first thing 
you have to do, till Sir John returns, to give his own orders, is to fetch the 
peat-stack from behind the postern gate in the yard, and pile it up as fast 
and as high as you can, against the great entrance to the vaults." 

" What is that for ?" inquired several, who were ignorant that there was 
any thing to conceal within those extensive arches. 

"What the devil is that to you?" asked the sergeant with a fierce 
look : "You are to do it, because I order you, because Sir John orders 
you." 

" As to your ordering us," replied the same voices, " that's neither here 
nor there j but if it's Sir John's commands, we are all ready to set about it" 

"Off with ye, then I" cried Whittaker, "and take with ye the kitchen 
maids, and laundry maids, and buttery maids, and scullery maids, every 
hand ye can muster, while I go and fill the black jack .to serve out rations, 
for dry work is slow work, and wet whistles make nimble hands > and be- 
sides we must drink double the quantity to make up for the lack of malt 
in the last brewing, a full boll too short, as I'm an honest man." 

With these appropriate stimulants to activity, and by pressing every 
hand male and female into the service, a goodly stack of peat was presently 
ran up against the principal entrance to the vaults, while the secretary and 
the chaplain were not less actively employed in committing to the names 
every letter or document which might compromise Sir John himself, or any 
ot the loyal gentlemen with whom he was associated. About three quarters 
of an hour had elapsed from the time when the warrener had gallopped into 
the court-yard, and both the parties we have just enumerated, had pretty 
well completed their respective operations, when Sergeant Whittaker, who 
had taken his stationin the cupola-shaped roof of the western tower, for want 
of a belter warder, cried out lustily— "There they are, the red-coat psalm- 
singers, and a white pennon at their head !" with which exclamation he 
hastily descended, distributed arms to his little garrison, exhorted them not 
to desert their posts, and to take aim at the men rather than the horses. 

The very mention, however of the words red-coats and horses had pro- 
duced a marvellously antipugnaeious efface ipon his auditors, several of 
whom betook themselves to the great stone-shafted window over the prin- 
cipal gate of entrance, and no sooner •aught the gleaming arms of a regular 
troop of horse, advancing in military army towards the house, than their 
courage began to ooxe out of their bodies with an alarming rapidity. 

"CQsheartlikins! Sergeant Whittaker," cried one, "call ye this a rabble 
of rascally Presbyterians? why it's the Lord Protector's own troop of Iron- 
side*!— us Invincible*! look at their armour how it glitters in the sun* — 

2» 
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surely you would not send our heads to join those of Gefrard and Vowel, 
and half a score more, which were cut on t'other day." 




of flat rebellion and high treason, and I nave no wish to ride upon a hurdle, 



and to have my head shaved by Gregory Bandon's razor, nor to dangk hy 
the neck in Cheapside or Cornhill, iSte Ashton, Bettely, and Stacy." 

" They be a troop of his own regiment, sure enough," cried a tn>d f 
" and loikefy lads to look at ; and if they draw a line round the walls, I don't 
see what good can eoome to we ; for I take it we ha'n't no great show of 
ammunition." . 

" There you lie," growled Whittaker, — "I will find you in gunpowder 
for six weeks, if you will but fight as long." 

" As you like for yourself, master Whittaker," cried the under steward, 
indignant at the imputations against the ale, which was of his brewing ? 
" but as for me, I find not that slice upon your cheek so becoming, as that 
I wish to run the risk of matching it." 

This was indeed touching the sergeant in a sore place. He was ashamed 
of his scar, honourable as it was, because it had not been received in battle, 
but in saving the life of a squinting parliamentarian ; and one of the very 
few occasions of his using any thing like a prayer was, when he expressed 
a hope (as he often did,) that Heaven would forgive him for having been 
such an egregious ass as to do so. The very cicatrice itself blushed with 
a more angry glow at the under steward's allusion, as Whittaker fiercely 
replied, — "None of your scurrel jests upon me, jackanapes, or I may 
chance to widen your mouth with a rapier, and spoil your sneering. — And 
now, my brave lads, are ye all ready ? Put in plenty of bullets ; for lob- 
sters, you know, ought to be well peppered." 

" No righting ! no fighting ! no fighting !" cried a dozen voices at once, 
as they noticed with dismay the steady advance and formidable appearance 
of the soldiers. 

M What, ye rascals !" roared the sergeant in a fury — " do ye mutiny ? 
Curse ye for a cowardly crew ! I should like to make myself a court-mar* 
tial, try ye all round, and shoot ye every one with my own hand !" 

The secretary, chaplain, and steward, now making their appearance, 
announced to the assembled household, that upon a consultation among 
themselves, it had been determined not to offer any useless resistance to 
the government forces, if they came with a hostile intent, but to demand a 
parley, and keep the gates closed, until Sir John should return in person, 
or transmit orders for their conduct. 

u Not fight !" roared Serjeant Whittaker, — " After I have given them 
all as pretty arms as ever popped, and served out double rations of ale from 
the black jack 1 — Curse me if ye ar'n't all traitors together— not fight !" — 
From the utter amazement and indignation into which he was cast by this 
unexpected intelligence, he only recovered upon perceiving that the troops 
had entered the avenue of trees which led to the principal entrance, and 
were within a short distance- of the outer gate, when he exclaimed — " By 
St. George, it's a troop of the cuirassiers, and Noll's favourite officer, Col- 
onel Lilburne, the same that cut Lord Derby's forces to pieces at Wigan, 
in Lancashire, and took the Duke of Buckingham and the other lords after 
the battle of Worcester. — I know the rascal by his black helmet and 
Spanish charger. How I should like to have a slap at him !" In uttering 
these words, his fingers instinctively touched the lock of the musket he 
was holding, as if they could hardly be renressed from cocking the trigger, 
and bringing the weapon up to his shoulder ; but with an emit, which he 
considered a rare act of magnanimity, he continued— " Damn him ! though 
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h&a an Anabaptist, and one of Kins Charles's murderers, which is next 
door to being a devil, he's a good soldier ; and besides there's a trumpeter 
with him, who I see is raising the instrument to his mouth." 

The loud brazen summons that followed these words, and which, after 
echoing through the hall and vaulted passages of Brambletye, startled the 
cattle mat were browsing in its shade, and then died sullenly away in the 
adjacent fores V effectually put to flight all the remaining valour of its little 
garrison, with the exception of that which was now swelling the veins and 
crimsoning the face of grim Sergeant Whittaker, who clutched his weapon 
with a convulsive energy at the sound. The chaplain, in the mean time, 
who was deemed the most; appropriate messenger of peace, though many 
of the sacred profession had been active belligerants on both sides during 
the lata troubles, was deputed to hold a parley with the colonel, and de- 
' mand the object of this extraordinary summons, and a sight ofhis authority. 
The former was presently explained, and the warrant upon which it was 
grounded being handed by a sergeant-at-arms through the stone loophole 
of a niche in the porter's lodge, was carried into the hall for the inspection 
of the whole counsel. It was evidently official and regular, signed by the 
Lord Protector himself, and bearing appended to it the government seal, 
which displayed the arms of England and Ireland, a representation of the 
Parliament House, and the following inscription — " The Council of Es- 
tates appointed by the Parliament of England." 

There was little room for deliberation where there was but one dissent- 
ing voice, and the sole condition proposed to the investing forces was, that 
they should wait four hours for the return of Sir John, or the receipt of his 
orders, when it was stipulated that the gates should be opened. 

" As to the return of Sir John Compton," said the colonel with a smile, 
" perad venture we might wait many a four hours for such a favour, 'seeing 
that our warrant goes to his apprehension, and that the pateraroes which 
we heard firing in this direction, and whose meaning we well understood, 
have doubtless warned him from the premises. The varlet, too, who sent 
us floundering down Massiter's Lane, has enabled him to get a good hour's 
starts of which I doubt not he will make good use. Brambletye House 
therefore must be surrendered instantly at discretion ; and to let you see 

that we are not unprepared to force an entrance fall back' soldiers ! 

— Cornet Axtell, forward !" 

The troop filing round at this command, disclosed two pieces of light ar- 
tillery advancing towards the great gates to which the colonel pointed, and* 
declared that he would only grant ten minutes for deliberation, at the end 
of which time he would batter down whatever opposed the execution of his* 
orders. 

The gates would have been instantly opened at this notification, but 
that Serjeant Whittaker declaring he had a proposition to make to the gar- 
rison, which would only occupy three minutes in the discussion, took the 
chaplain, secretary, and steward into a private room, and asked them whe- 
ther they thought any body, besides themselves and Sir John, knew the 
garden entrance to the secret vault under the great hall, which was filled 
with gunpowder? 

" Not a souf," was the reply. 

"Well then," said Whittaker, "do vou and all the garrison-, men, wo- 
men, and children, march out by the back postern, where nobody will see you,, 
and at the expiration of the ten minutes, or when they -have battered dowr* 
the outer gates, I myself will open the others; and' let the rogues take quiet 
possession of Brambletye." 

"But way should you do this?" inquired the chaplain, with a suspicious 
look. 

"Why, for this reason, Mr. Parson; because I know the way to the ae- 
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Wftt *ms\ and who* they are all fairly inside the great gates, or mustered 
ft* ta Weft, I ssightioat fire my pistol into the powder, send the whole squad 
4f R*«*dn*eda to the devil before their time, and prevent any discovery of 
tit* det ain, and poppers, and pellets, with which Sir John has been so 
ptafefaUv stocking nis cellars on the dark nights o* late." 

" And m that case, how could you make your own escape ?" inquired 
tfo chaplain. 

" ,Vjr escape !" exclaimed the sergeant, " who wants to escape, when Jack 
Whtttaker can sell his old life for a whole troop of Noll's own regiment? 
Had I a doaen lives, I should he happy to swap them on the same terms ; 
w* will all be comfortably blown up together. It will be the first time I 
•hall have travelled the same road with any of the crop-eared cattle, and I 
hope it will he the last ; for, I take it, their final journey will be downwards 
instoad of upwards." 

To the great surprise of its proposer, none of the party would listen for 
a moment to this desperate offer, which they observed would necessarily 
destroy a considerable portion, if not the whole of the building, and might 
be as displeasing to Sir John, as it would certainly be fatal to its projector, 
who had, moreover, no right to sacrifice either his own life or his master's 
property. Sergeant Whittaker was enforcing, with a profane oath, the 
certainty of his going to heaven if he lost bis life in such a cause, and in- 
veighing against the wickedness of the chaplain, who would prevent such 
a pious consummation, when the party was broken hastily up by the noise 
and clatter of the troops, to whom some of the intimidated servants had 
opened the gates at the expiration of the ten minutes, stipulating for Ho- 
lding but the personal safety of all the inmates. Some of the cavalry, hav- 
ing dismounted, were striding across the great hall, whose floor echoed 
aloud to their massy boots and clanging sabres, while others were again shut- 
ting and barricading the gates to prevent a surprise. From the martial 
completeness of their armour and appointments, as well as the stem, 
grave deportment and war-worn countenances of the men, they were ob- 
viously a portion of those invincible veterans whom the Protector had trained 
under his own eye. These were the soldiers, who, when their enemies 
were occupied in drinking, swearing, and plundering, or revelling with drabs 
and dicers, were devoutly employed in reading the Bible, or in listening to 
some favourite expounder of the sacred writings. Many of them, indeed* 
were preachers and prophets in their own persons, and all considered 
themselves as the enlisted soldiers of the Lord* They marched with an 
enthusiastic valour to fight his battles, singing for their war-song the 
Psalms of David : a more sublime and inspiring poem than ever was chant- 
ed by the sacred battalion of the Greeks. If discomfited, they formed again 
and renewed the attack, determined either to achieve the victory, or to 
offer up their lives as a sacrifice for the good and holy cause. 

The colonel, who was of a cheerful and pleasant humour, pointing to a 
long table in the hall, which was ready prepared for the large dinner com- 
pany, which was expected to bring home hunter's appetites with Sir John, 
exclaimed — - 

" Upon my word ! this is a more courteous reception than we could have 
expected, and if the cook fail us not in the roast, he shall have the thanks 
of parliament for our good quarters and liberal rations. After a long march 
in such sandy roads, the sabre is gladly resigned for the carving knife, es- 
pecially if the cellarage supply us good ale, and Sir John Barleycorn help 
us to despatch his brother anight, Sir-loin. Our worthy host is famous for 
his cellarage, if not for his ale, and thither, therefore, will we first address 
ourselves." 

He smiled at his brother soldiers as he made this remark, and invited 
them to accompany him to the vaults, a wosd which was so sooner uttered 
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than a look of consternation fell upon the countenance* of a part of the 
household, many of whom were seen whispering together in corners, and 
quietly sneaking out of the house to make their escape by the postern-gate 
which had been left unguarded. The steward had been strictly enjoined 
by the chaplain not to iosVsight of Whittaker, from whose fierce character, 
they were not without apprehensions that he might be tempted to try the 
efiect of an explosion, even while they themselves were upon the premises ; 
and the secretary was deputed to the ticklish office of waiting upon the 
commanding officer in his visit to the vaults. r 

" This, colonel, is our ale-cellar, 91 he exclaimed, endeavouring to divert 
the attention of his unwelcome, visitant ; '* and this is where Sir John keeps 
his claret j — I have the keys of both, and no one, I believe, will quarrel 
with the liquor.'* 

" I doubt it not, Mr. Secretary," replied the colonel, " Sir John was lib- 
erally treated by the sequestrators, and he can afford to have of the best; 
but what strange fancy is this to build up a peat-stack in the vaults ?" 

" j* $°* *° damp m t" e garden-yard," said the secretary. 

" What, damp in the fine sunshiny weather, and get dry in the vaults ! 
For shame, Mr. Secretary ! my soldiers shall teach you better husbandry.?* 
So saying, he looked at a paper which doubtless contained the information 
upon which he was acting, and exclaiming — "Ay, this is the very spot^* 
directed his men to pull down the peat-stack* which was rapidly effected, 
and discovered, the great entrance to the vaults. ' 

" Strange that you should forget the principal cellar," continued the 
colonel, still retaining his bantering and good-humoured tone. . 

" There has been neither wine nor beer in it for many months," said the 
secretary. " But there may be something better," replied the colonel ; 
" so by your favour we will overhaul it Zooks ! Mr. Secretary, you should 
do this now and then for your own security, for who knows but that your 
vaults may be as well provided as those under the Parliament House were- 
once found to be. The key, so please you !" . ♦ 

His vehement protestations, that the key had been long missing, were 
met by the suggestion df Cornet Axtell, that one of the field-pieces should" 
be brought down to drive open the door ; but the colonel reminding him 
they had brought crows and hatchets, which would be equally effectual and 
much less dangerous, they proceeded to the attack with these implements, 
and had no sooner forced an entrance- than they discovered a collection of 
pikes, swords, muskets, buff and plate armour, bandoleers, grenadoes, and 
cannon-balls, that did no less credit to the liberality of Sir John and his 
partisans, than to the skill of Sergeant Whittaker, for their admirable con- 
dition, and the perfect order of their arrangement Considering this to be 
the great prize they were sent to seize, they made no farther researches ; 
so that the secret vault, filled with gunpowder, escaped detection. So irri- 
tated were the soldiers at the discovery already made, that had any of Sir 
John's retainers remained upon the premises, they would probably have 
.been exposed to maltreatment, notwithstanding the convention at the 
gates ; but they had all slippped away, one by one, and the colonel, who 
was a humane man, had rattier favoured than opposed their disappearance. 
All his exertions, however, could neither prevent the sacking and pillaging 
of the house, nor the defacement of such loyal- and armorial emblems as nad 
escaped the rage of former devastators. Even the sculptured acorns, whose 
"•emains are soil to be seen in the ruined porch, received many a splenetic 
Wow, because the oak-tree had recently afforded shelter to the unfortunate 
Charles Stuart, after the battle of Worcester. 

The indignation of the soldiers being in some degree appeased by the 
Active exercise of mischief and plunder, the whole party began to turn their 
■Pfffittion to the gratification of their appetites, which were not a little 
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stimulated by the slgnt as well as the odour of the viands already spread 
out for the recreation of the hunters. Substitutes being presently provided 
for die cook, who had deserted his post at the very critical hour of his art, 
the remainder of the dinner was shortly smoking in the great hall, and the 
black jack which Sergeant W hittaker had so often replenished for the en- 
couragement of the garrison, being now put in requisition for the solace 
of the victorious assailants, the whole party, officers and privates, sat 
down to their repast with that familiarity which was studiously affected in 
those levelling days. A long grace was devoutly pronounced by the colo 
nel himself, for in these times of spiritual effervescence, religious obser- 
vances were scrupulously maintained even in the field of battle, and at 
the festive board, without in the least moderating, however, the appetite 
for either species of indulgence. Both officers and privates despatched the 
meal, after this solemnity, with the earnestness of hungry veterans, who 
had been taught expedition in their repasts by the frolicsome lessons of the 
Protector. It appears from the memoirs of Dr. Bates, his physician, that 
when this generally grave and austere personage was disposed to unbend, 
he would sometimes make feasts for the inferior officers, and while they 
were feeding, before they had half satisfied their hunger, would cause the 
drains to beat, and let in the private soldiers, to fall on, and snatch away 
the half-finished dishes. Warned by this example, they soon completed 
their dinner, when another grace of portentous length was pronounced by 
the colonel ; after which he desired them to fill their cans, and standing 
up, exclaimed, — " Soldiers ! although toasts have been forbidden as dan- 
gerous and heathenish, I have one to offer to which no one can object, and 
which I propose your drinking with three hearty cheers." 

The whole assemblage having simultaneously risen at this notice, he 
eried out in a loud voice, — " His highness the Lord Protector f " — when 
the cans were lustily quaffed, and the triple shout that followed was uttered 
with a stentorian clamour that shook the dust from the rafters of the great 
hall, and reverberated hollowly from the surrounding chambers of Bram- 
bietye. 

Scarcely were the company reseated, when their attention was suddenly 
drawn to the music balcony that overhung the hall, by the apparition of a 
beautiful youth, apparently not more than twelve or fourteen years of age,, 
whose whole face reddened, and his dark eyes flashed with an angry 
surprise, as he gazed down upon the assemblage below him. He was 
habited in a close green dress, embroidered with black bugles : his cap, of 
the same hue, was surmounted by a long heron's feather, and being worn 
on one side, disclosed the black ringlets that hung down to his neck : ho 
had a bow in his hand ; and a belt of black learner, studded with'brass 
bosses, supported a small quiver at his back. So sudden and strange was 
his appearance, that the clatter of the hall was utterly suspended for a few 
seconds, while the company looked up at him, as if waiting some expla- 
nation of his intentions in thus presenting himself to their notice. This 
silence the youth was the first to break, by exclaiming in a loud voice, and 
with some arrogance of manner, — " Where is my father, and who are ye 
that make such an uproar in his hall ?" 

" And prythee who are you, my pretty page?** replied the colonel, "and 
who is the father that owns so dapper a Robin Hood ?" 

"My name is Jocelyn," resumed the youth, with an indignant air* 
" and 1 am the only son of Sir John Compton." 

"Why then, my dainty little bowman," retorted the colonel, "I an 
sorry to state that you have a malignant and a traitor for your father." 

"Thou art a liar and a knave to say it!" exclaimed the boy in a rage, 
and, quick as thought, fixing an arrow to his bow, he drew it to the head, 
mad launched H wim a twang at the colonel, who luckily drew suddenly 
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back, so that the weapon misted its aim, but stock quivering in the wall 
close behind him. Every thing was uproar in an instant, and a dozen 
pistols were levelled at the balcony ; but the commanding officer, striking 
them down with his sabre, exclaimed ; "By heavens ! Twill cut off the 
first arm that pulls a trigger ! for shame, comrades, for shame ! shall we, 
who fear not the bravest of men, make war upon a child? — Beshrew 
mef he continued, resuming his usual smile, " the lad is a good marks- 
man, and a true, and his spirit likes me well A toward young Dread- 
nought, I warrant me, and a genuine chip of the old block. n 

"Rather the venomous spawn of the old malignant," cried Comet Ax- 
tell, M who will try his sting again if he escape scot-free from this attempt 
The young assassin has slunk away, but let us seek and seize him, and 
draw nis teeth before his bite becomes more dangerous." 

" Seize him by all means," cried a score of voices at once ; and several 
had already risen to execute the threat, when the colonel interposed, de- 
claring that he freely forgave the attempt, which in an ebullition of boyish 
petulance, or perhaps of filial affection, had been directed against himself 
individually ; but that as he had no ambition to enact the part of a target 
a second tune, they might secure, if they pleased, the door of the balcony, 
and wink at the escape of the young desperado, for whose apprehension 
he finally reminded them they had no warrant from the Lofcl Protector. 

u Suffer not the seed of Canaan to escape, nevertheless," cried a deep 
sepulchral voice from the door, and at the same moment an old cadaverous 
looking female, in a black dress, discoloured with dust, entered the hall, 
and stalking up to the colonel, and laying her long shrivelled hand upon 
his shoulder, she continued : " Robert Lilburne ! Robert Lilburne ! if David 
suffered Zennah's sons to live, it was only that he might kill them more 
conveniently ! Did not Noah curse Ham in order to punish his father 
Canaan, and will you allow the hyena's cub and the wolf's whelp to steal 
from the den, because you have failed to trap his sire? — Is this urchin's 
an arm which should be suffered to gather strength," she detached the 
arrow with some difficulty from the wainscot as she spoke, — " when this 
white swan-feather would have been red with your heart's blood had you 
not avoided the blow ? Put on your breastplate again, if you mean to 
leave him still at liberty. I marked the young Amalekite as he shot just 
now at the rooks in the Friar's copse, and as I followed him to the house, 
Ijsaid to myself, Verily this son of wrath will be a sore curse to the Lord's 
people if he be suffered to grow up, and unite himself with the Midianites 
and Moabites to launch arrows against Israel : and, lo ! but a few minutes 
have elapsed when he bent his Canaanitish bow against thine own bosom ! 
Would thy brother John, free-born John, and Lilburne the saint, as he was 
justly termed, have suffered the young caitiff to slip away ? Never ! and 
if he be not now made thy prisoner, the Lord Protector shall hear of it ; 
and before Heaven and him do I hold you responsible for his escape." 

" She is right, she is right, Mistress Lawrence is right," cried several of 
the soldiers, who knew that the old woman, notorious papist as she was, 
was often closeted, and in good favour, with his highness, and might, 
perhaps, have reasons, undivulged to them, for recommending the boy's 
apprehension with so much earnestness. 

Fearful of incurring censure from the Protector if he refused to attend to 
a warning so publicly given, the colonel at length gave a reluctant order 
for seizing and bringing him into the hall, with strict injunctions, however, 
that he should be secured without the smallest indignity or maltreatment — 
' How's this, my little mettlesome assailant?" he continued, as the youth 
was led into his presence by a file of dismounted cuirassiers, — "so prompt 
in an attack, ana such a laggard at a timely retreat ! you know but half a 
, soldier's duty. I was in hopes you had effected your escape ere this." 
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" I never attempted it," said the boy, sullenly. • 
. " Why then did you bo hastily retire from the balcony ?" 

" To look for more arrows," replied the young prisoner, with a fierce 
expression of countenance. " Oh ! what an ass was I to shoot them all 
away in the Friar's copse, for I would rather have killed a single Round- 
head than a thousand rooks.*' 

" Beshrew me !" ejaculated the colonel, " he knows one part of a soldier's 
duty at all events. But might you not, young malapert, better give us 
more measured language, seeing that you are in our power, and that your 
attempt' against myself might well warrant a sharp retaliation?" 

" My relation, Lord Northampton," continued the boy, " would not ask 
for his life on Hopton Heath, even when your swords were at his throat, 
and I have been bred up to imitate his example." 

"Why then, my bristling little fearnougnt, we will bandy words no 
longer ; but as it is not safe that so fierce a bantam-cock, young as he is, 
should wear a steel spur, we will ease you of yours before we begin our 
march.'.' So saying, ne drew out the dagger that hung in Jocelyn's belt, 
and giving him oyer into the custody of two soldiers, joined in the rude 
sport of the others, who now began to toss about and try their strength 
upon the heavy stone fragments of the family arms, and other devices, 
which had forcibly been wrenched from the walls. This, too, was in imita- 
tion of the Protector, who had generally, however, a deeper object than 
mere recreation in encouraging these military saturnalia. He loved to 
divert the robust and sturdy soldiers with violent and hazardous exercises, 
such as making them sometimes throw a burning coal into one another's 
boots, or cushion at one another's heads. When the officers had suffi- 
ciently laughed and tired themselves with these preludes, he would wheedle 
them to open their hearts freely, and by that means he drew some secrets 
from the unwary, which afterwards they wished might have been wrapped 
up in everlasting darkness ; whilst he, in the mean time, pumping the 
'secrets of all others, concealed his own. 

Colonel Lilburne made jno such attempts, but a|ter his men had diverted 
themselves a reasonable time, he caused the trumpet to be sounded, and 
directing that his young prisoner should be mounted on his own pony, 
(which was found in the stable,) and guarded constantly by two soldiers, 
he commenced his march back to London, with a small part of his troops, 
leaving the remainder properly posted and distributed, to take charge of 
Bramblctye House, and its newly discovered dep6t of military weapons. 



CHAPTER III. 

" By how much unexpected, by so much . 
• We must awake endeavour for defence j 

- For courage mounteth with occasion.'' * 

' . , , .gHAKSPEARE. 

While these untoward events were occurring at Brambletye House, its 
owner was hotly engaged in the pleasures of the chase, little suspecting the 
slippery trick which dame Fortune was at that very moment playing him. 
His day's sport had been unusually successful, and he was proportionately 
elated by the enjoyment of his favourite pastime. With the coarse 
humour engendered by the animosity of party, some red ochre had been 
smeared oyer the face of the stag turned out upon the occasion, which was 
forthwith christened red-nosed Noll ; and it so happened that the animal 
was rundown by a hound named Rowland, by which appellation- the 
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absent long was, generally designated. So huge was the delight of Sit 
John at this coincidence, which he hailed as a most auspicious omen, that 
when the stag was killed, he ordered his huntsman to wind the customary 
mart upon his. hom twice over : and in spite of the alarmed looks and 
deprecatory hints of some of the loyal gentleman, by whom he was accom- 
panied, lie could, not be prevented from roaring out, at the top of his 
voice:— 

" Since Noll hath bereft us, and nothing hath left us, 
No a horse or an ox to plough land, 
Let Oliver pass ; come fill up a glass, 
And here 's a good health to Rowland ;" 

men he wound up with a hunter's tally-ho! instead of a chorus, and 
r,nackled,and cracked his whip and his joke in an uncontrollable ecstasy of 
triumphant glee* "How now ! Sir Kntght of the rueful countenance," he 
exclaimed to one of the bystanders, who seemed particularly dissatisfied at 
this imprudent exposure ; " never fear, we are all good men, and true blue 
•© the backbone. At least I can answer for myself: I can laugh, and 




'transcendantiy gifted in opprobrious and treasonable droll.' I am not one 
of those who begin with the Mercurius Britannicus, and after turning over 
to the king, and asking his pardon upon my knees, end with the rascally 
Mercurius PoliticuB." ' 

"The bird that sings before the fowler," said the wary Sir William 
Clayton, for such was the gentleman to whom he had addressed himself, 
"gets paid for his piping with a shot The bough that' flutters to every 
wind snakes its own fruit to the ground, and the tongue that is always 
w *ggiBg will at length bring down its owner's head. The mouth is the 
door of the heart Sir John, and before we venture to leave it unlocked we 
should be sure of others' honesty, as well as •our own, which is a difficult 
task when many a listener's ears are like an open prison, and hid hand like 
a hmed bough." 

M Od's heart ! my worthy neighbour," cried Sir John, « be as wise and 
as sententious as you please, but be not angry with a merry old cock for 
chirping a bit, or even for crowing aloud." 

" Surely he had . better be silent," observed Sir William, " when the 
poacher is loading his gun without, and the fox and the weazel are lurking 
for him within." 

** If I were to be silent, I should be instantly suspected," replied Sir John ; 
"for great talkers are always thought to* be the least doers, and every body 
knows, it's the still sow that eats all the draff; so take care of yourself, 
master sly-boots. — Tut, man ; I know as well as you that the empty cask 
makes the most noise, but it may be sound at heart nevertheless, and all 
the safer because nobody thinks of tapping it" 

Sir William now put his finger to his Tips, and directed his eyes to a 
part of the retinue that was approaching, a hint which was instantly taken 
by his companion ; for unguarded as he was, Sir John was not quite so 
bairbrained as to commit himself before the assembled servants and stran- 
gers. Naturally blunt and open in his disposition, he abhorred the mask 
which common prudence occasionally compelled him to wear: when, 
therefore, he was among companions whom he thought to deserve his con- 
fiience, he threw off his disguise and indulged the genuine bias of his mmd 
with as much glee as the galled and trammelled horse escapes from his 
harness to luxuriate m his native pasture. Determined, however, to re- 
deem m* character with Sir William, and prove that he could be as cun- 
ning and as close upon occasion as the best of them, he now preserved an 
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unnatural silenee, and displayed sack a, stadia) rnmn when bantered Jbr 
being oat of spirits, that he abundantly confirmed hk cam assertion of ex- 
citing much more suspicion by hie taciturnity, than by all the frankness ot 
his customary rattle. Anxious to have some confidential conversation with 
Sir William about the fearful enterprise in which they were both embarked, 
and apprehensive, from rat distrustful character, that he would maintain his 
usual reserve if there were other witnesses, he dismissed all bis attendant* 
to Brambletye House, and requested such of the gentry as he had engaged 
to dinner, to proceed to the same destination by one route, while he and 
Sir William would follow them by another. So energetically, however, 
did he disclaim bavin* any thing particular to say to. the latter personage, 
and such a parade did he make 01 the absence of all sinister design in this 
Uttle arrangement, that his palpable and clumsy finesse created the very 
surmises it was intended to prevent, the servants wondering what their 
masters could have to say that required so much secrecy, and the guests 
naturally distrusting their exclusion from full confidence, when they were 
all partisans in the same perilous undertaking. 

The worthy baronet, however, who thought he had accomplished a truly 
Machiavelian manceuvre, returned to Sir William winking, and looking ma 
cunning and as knowing as the frank and open honesty ofhis coimtenanoe 
would allow him. " There they go! there they go 1" exclaimed he : a the 
simple rogues little think how finely I have bamboozled them* I played 
the old fox, and gave them a touch of the deep one there, didn't I ?" — Here 
he laid his finger on one side of his nose, and made such an irresistible 
attempt to twist his blunt features into a sly expression, that Sir William 
could not refrain from a smile. 

" Adzooks !" cried Sir John, " I'm right glad to see ye snigger, for you 
have been looking as woebegone as Praise-God Barebones, the canting 
leather-seller of Fleet-street, Pshaw ! man ; every thins is going on well. 
We have killed one red-faced Noll to-day, and if I get within stone's throw 
of the other, I will not let him off so cheap as I did before." 

14 Before !" exclaimed his companion, " what are you alluding to ?" 

41 Why, hark ye, Sir William, it's a secret I wouldn't imprudently divulge 
to any one, because it might occasion, me to lose my head ; but- you have, 
doubtless, heard Ions ago of his carriage being broken by a brickbat, 
thrown at him from the top of a house in the. Strand, as he was returning 
from a grand dinner, at Grocers' Hall, on an Ash-Wednesday." 

" I remember the occurrence," said Sir William, "and the great hubbub 
it excited j but I believe they never discovered the author of the insult," 

" If they had," continued Sir John, "I should not now be riding through 
Ashdowtt foreit, for 'twas I who gave him mat dessert, by way of letting *■ • 
him know that he should fast instead of feasting on an Ash-Wednesday. ' 

1 could not Help it, upon my soul, Sir William* I was lying sick in bed, 
M who could help being sick in such distempered times, when I was dia- 
turbwt by the noise of his returning procession ; and hurrying to the window 
to Iwirn the caune, 1 could not resist the temptation of throwing a brickbat 
ft titf* mtt'tu'it houri, You could not yourself hove resisted it, Sir William, 
I am tMtrp you eotiM not," 

11 1 rtfdtMf tliirtk I should/' replied his auditor, calmly ; " but bow did you 
cSCttgh »U(ii«irsry V* 

u RtiP(ik')<iH ttidliily attached itself to the next house, and when the two 
bt threr< tinVeni who nam© to the sick gentleman's apartment, as mine won 
tcrrnWl Ibttttit HI* 111 III bori, and received my assurance mat not a soul hud 
r rtt^nri mt fHiiiitf tlisy vttry obligingly took their departure, and I heaidno 
mo«rtfmMnAlMi. M 

"I tfcrtifflWHMtd yeu, however," Mid Sir William, ^ neither to repeat your 
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*xpenment not yottf present confession, for both might be equally danger- 
ous, if the Protector — ^ " 

" A fico for the Roundhead rogue !" interrupted Sir John. — "I hope he 
wiD soon be in our power. He has had one tumble from his seat while 
riding in his coach and six round Hyde Park, with his wife Joan* beside 
him, and his secretary Thurioe in the boot ; and I hope we shall presently 
overset him from the car of government, and make him ride in a different 
vehicle to Tyburn, that we may verify the- ballad — 

* Every day and hour hath sbow'd us his power, 
But now he hath ahow'd us his art ; 
His first reproach was a fall from his coach, 
His next will be from a cart.' 

When the old king's statue was thrown down from the gallery at St 
Paul's, it alighted, I remember, npon its feet, which was accepted as a good 
omen, that his family should still stand firm to the last ; but if this pestilent 
image of a king be once fairly tumbled down, I will take good care that he 
shall not fall upon his feet , — and I hope, before we hunt another of his 
red-nosed namesakes; that we shall have hauled down the original by a 
lonj» pull, and a strong pull, and a pull altogether." - 

Sir John now informed his companion, who was. a steady listener, though 
a- shy talker, that by the latest accounts from St. Malo's, the king was 

3uite ready to embark with an army under the Count deMarsin, the Prince 
e Conde's general, Who had been lately honoured with the order of the 
Garter ; — that Colonel Rnssel, Mr. Mordaunt, and the principal royal- 
ists, as well as the chief citizens of London, were prepared to rise the mo- 
ment a landing should be effected ; that the usurper, as he termed him, 
could not depend upon the support of his own army, beyond two or three 
regiments ; and finally, that the prospects of the king and the royalists 
never looked more pleasant and promising. His imagination carrying the 
sanguine baronet to the successful consummation of their enterprise, and 
the celebration of their victory over a cup of hippocras or Gascoisne wine, 
he began to express his triumph in the usual way, by singing with a lusty 
voice : — 

•Now we're met in a knot, let's take t* other pot, 
And chirp o'er a cup of nectar ; 
Let's think on a charm, to keep as from harm, 
From the fiend and the foal Protector. 

" Heretofore at a brunt* a cross would have done't, 
But now — i " 

There he abruptly broke off in the middle of his song, and as suddenly 
stopped his horse upon hearing the distant report of a piece of ordnance. 
After a minute's interval a second sounded, when his face, which had been 
all the time gradually reddening, coloured up to a most fiery and portentous 
glow, as he ejaculated, — " Ud's Sacrament ! it's the two falconets a-top of 
Brambletye !" 

"It did indeed sound like two drakes, or some of those smaller pieces of 
artillery," observed Sir William — " but what of that ? they may oe exer- 
cising the troops at Cast Grinstead." 

" East devil !" exclaimed Sir John, petulantly, — " it came from Bram- 

* Such was the nickname invariably bestowed by the Cavaliers upon Cromwell's 
wife, though her real name was Elizabeth. The accident alluded to occurred In July, 
M*4. The pistol, which the Protector always carried In the pocket, went off; but with 
Ms asnsl goad frnune he escaped all injury. 
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Wtto*l I p%«$w#ar to the sound of the falconets, and I ordered then to be 
W«q wty i» «n* of discovery, or of any sudden attack upon the house.". 

* tM b» good unto us !" cried Sir William, — " then we are betrayed— 
\ w«* alwaya afraid of this ;" and ho turned as pale as his companion wis 

* W* may still bo in time to lend a helping hand," cried Sir John. So 
vaytagt h" clapped spurs to his steed, and galTopped forwards, followed by 
the appalled Sir William, who was rather anxious to learn the real nature 
of the danger, than disposed to share in any Quixotic enterprise for the relief 
«f Brambletye, if it were beleaguered. They had proceeded in this way for 
•oino time, without exchanging a single word, so completely were they 
both absorbed by their different apprehensions, when tney unexpectedly 
encountered Nick Groombridge, from whom tney presently learned the 
imminent jeopardy in which Brambletye House was placed, and. in which 
its owner and his associates threatened to be ultimately involved. 

" If this be the case." said Sir William, " we may be sure that the whole 
plot is discovered, and it would be madness to proceed. I dare say, war- 
rants are already out for our apprehension, and we have nothing to do but 
to consider the best method of effecting our escape, for there will be instant 
and hot pursuit Have you prepared in any way for this unpleasant 
emergency ?" 

" 'Ods heart ! Sir William, I never gave it a thought : — have you 7" 

u I have already been once in custody," replied Sir William, " and as I 
have no wish to wear the stone doublet a second time, I have anticipated 
this dilemma, and have already arranged a little plan for my escape." 

" The deuce you have ! what is it ?" 

" It is only calculated for one," replied Sir William, dryly. 

" And you have doubtless provided a place of immediate concealment — 
where is it ?" 

" If I were to mention it, it would no longer deserve that name.". 

" Humph !" ejaculated Sir John, in a pettish and disappointed voice ; 
" and what then do you recommend me to do ?" 

" There is but one rule in these cases," answered Sir William, " which 
is, to separate immediately, that each may have the better chance of escape, 
and not more than one at a time fall into the hands of our pursuers, if we 
are destined to be taken, from which, however, Heaven preserve us both !" — 
With these words, he turned his horse's head, and struck at a sharp pace 
into the forest, influenced to this unceremonious proceeding not less by the 
natural distrust of his character, than by his firm conviction that the dis- 
covery of their plot was mainly attributable to the intemperate sallies and 
foolhardy conduct of Sir John, against whose active participation in their 
measures or counsels he had always vehemently protested. 

The latter would probably have vented his indignation at this desertion 
in no very temperate terms, but that his thoughts, ever more intent upon 
the safety of others than upon his own, reverted painfully to them of his 
household who might have become compromised by nis recent proceedings, 
and he determined, at all events, to proceed towards Brambletye House, to 
see what could be done towards their extrication. He was already in the 
immediate vicinity of Withyham Bridge, where the Protector's troops had 
halted upon their advance, when a horseman bursting through the bushes, 
galloppecL towards him, and as Sir John never hunted without pistols, and 
concluded the fellow to be hurrying forwards to apprehend him, he levelled 
his weapon, and had almost pulled the trigger ere he discovered that it was 
Sergeant Whittaker* who was coming to seek out his master and share his 
dangers. Having learned from him the surrender of Brambletye House, 
and that the warrant of apprehension was directed only against himself, he 
spurred into the thick covert, away from the high road, and called a council 
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tjf ww with his two faithful retainers. Wbittaker had nothing to advise or 
propose, except that he should accompany bis master whithersoever ha 
might go. Sir John thanked him heartily for this new proof of his devoted- 
nea* to his person, but knew his blunt reckless character too well to select 
him for an office that required the utmost wariness and circumspection,— 
"No, no, Whittaker," he exclaimed, u you are as bad a one as myself at 
enacting any thing with a double face, and I cannot pronounce a mora 
perfect disqualification." 

The sergeant was therefore entreated to take charge of Joeeiyn's safety, 
of vhoae arrest they were all ignorant For this parpose he was provided 
with, money, and instructed to convey him to the house of a relation in 
London, to whose present custody he migjit be confidently intrusted ; while 
Sir John, at Groombridge's recommendation, once more turned his weary 
hone's head into the forest, and, guided by his companion, slowly made 
his way to a spot called Peppingford Warren, situated in the loneliest part 
of that unfrequented and thickly wooded tract Here, in a miserable hovel, 
ran up for the occasional accommodation of the warrener, without bed, 
provisions, or light, the vexed and indignant, but still stout-hearted Sir John, 
arrived towards the close of day, and prepared to take up his quarters for 
the night Groombridge promised to revisit him before daybreak, with 
supplies of all sorts, as well as to concert measures for his future disposal : 
when, having recommended him to fasten the door, and not answer should 
the cottage be hailed by any chance wanderer, of which he said there was 
but little apprehension, he wished his master good night, and took his 
departure. 

Left to his solitary, and, what he considered worse, his thirsty medita- 
tions, Sir John had full leisure to weigh the difference between sitting at 
the head of his own festive board, as proprietor of Brambletye House, to 
quaff Gascoigne wine of his own importation, and his present disconsolate 
plight, which condemned him to become a ruined wanderer and exile, if he 
were even fortunate enough to save his head from the formidable clutch of 
the man whom he detested above all others breathing. Wrath against this 
obnoxious individual predominated over every feeling of his own immediate 
losses and prospective perils. Utterly forgetting the conspiracy in which 
he had been engaged against the life of the Protector, he could think ot 
nothing but the portentous prodigy that such a man should be enabled to 
convert htm, Sir John Oojnpton, of Brambletye House, into an outlaw ; 
and the monstrous iniquity of his presuming to exercise this formidable 
power. •' And all this outrageous injustice,'* ne ejaculated to himself, "to 
be perpetrated against me by a canting Roundhead brewer of Hunting- 
don," — for so the royalists delighted to call him, though there was no 
authority for the averment, and no disgrace in it if true. — A murrain 
seize Sir Ralph Hopton," he continued, " for not doing his business effec- 
tually, when he first rode over him, and unhorsed mm at the battle of 
Horncastte, and thrn knocked him down as he was rising : and a pize 
upon my own clumsy arm for not better aiming the brickbat which I threw 
at his head from the top of the house at St Clements ! That we should all 
be trampled upon, too, by a crop-eared poltroon, who refusal to head bis 
regiment in a charge at the battle of Marston Moor, and suffered Crawford 
tollo it for him, because he had been singed in the neck by the priming of 
one of his soldier's pistols ! *Sblood! who would have thought a few years 
two, — let me se<% — it can't be above seventeen or eighteen — ay, 1 recol- 
lect Sir Philip Warwick telling me, the same year the Scotch army first 
came into England, that upon his entering the House of Commons, he saw 
a fellov speaking, of rather squeaking, in a harsh untunable voice, who 
looked as clownish as a Yorkshire tike ; his hat without a hatband ; his 
sword stack close to his side, like a carpenter's rule ; and his face as red 
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and swollen as a drunken erowder* s. That such a crop-eared Cub as tfat* 
should eject the lion, and come to be king of England ! However, Rowley 
is at St Malo's, and will presently come over with his mounseers to set 
matters to rights, and send the usurping knave to hold his last court at 
Tyburn." 

With this comfortable assurance, Sir John having ensconced himself as 
well as he could in a crazy arm-chair, the only one in the hovel, and 
stretched out his legs upon a wooden stool, began to nod his head, and to 
hum to himself in a low voice — 

" The Dippers and Ranters, and Scotch Covenanters 

That brag of their faith and their zeal, 
May abound in their feigmngs, — FU make no complainings, 

Nor will I their secrets reveal. N 
The poor Cavaliers, that still live in fears 

Of prison and sequestration, 
Though they keep Christmas day, are more honest than they ; 

But honesty's quite out of fashion." 

After completing the verse, his head dipped downwards with a deeper 
inclination, and he continued mumbling to nimself at increasing intervals, 
and in more indistinct tones, ** Roundhead rascal! — Brathbletye! — — 

Flask of Hippocras ! hoicks, Tally-ho ! -—At him, Rowley 1 

Red-nosed Noll ! No wine ! Devilish dry •" when he finally 

fell asleep, and snored in a manner which would presently have convinced 
any of the chance wanderers to whom Groombndge had made allusion, 
that the hovel was not untenanted. Fortunately, however, none such ap- 

{►roached, and there were no other listeners to his midnight melody than toe 
onely forest and the silent moon. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Good tidings, my Lord Hastings, for the which 
I do arrest thee, traitor I of high treason." 

Shakspsajle. 

According to his promise., the warrener presented himself at the hovel 
by dawn of day, while Sir John was yet snoring in his chair ; and after 
repeated raps upon* the wall with his cudgel, succeeded in breaking his 
slumbers, and getting him to open the door. Imagining himself at first to 
be in a dream, the worthy baronet rubbed his eyes, and stretched and 
stared upon his summoner with a look of most perplexed and vacant won- 
derment, from which his sensations of hunger ana thirst, and the sight of 
the refreshments in Groombridge's basket, seemed to arouse him much more 
rapidly than could have been effected by any deliberate effort of the mem- 
ory. Eagerly assisting in placing the viands upon a low shelf, for there 
was no table in the room, he fell to work with an activity proportioned to 
his long fast, and had despatched a rabbit-pie, which the warrener's wife 
had manufactured for their own Sunday dinner, together with the contents 
of a stone bottle, which proved to be a strong matt-liquor, called Double 
Bui , ere Groombridge had half completed his story of the alarm which had 
been created through the whole country by the discovery of the arms, and 
the conspiracy ; — of the calling out of the troops at East Grinstead ; — oi 
the meeting that was talked of to prepare a loyal address to the Protector; 
and of the hot pursuit which had already commenced though the neigh- 
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bouraood of Bfcamhletye for the arrest of its proprietor. " Well now, hon- 
est Nick," exclaimed the baronet, smacking nis lips, after finishing the 
last draught of the bottle, " you may tell me the. whole of that story over 
again from the beginning, for the devil a word have I been listening to from 
first to last Couldn't help it, Nick, upon my soul ; too hungry to think of 
any thing else ; but yon may spout away now as long as you like, and 1*11 
pay every attention to what you say, while I am just finishing my break- 
fast upon this nice bread and eheese." 

Nick patiently recapitulated all the news he had picked up, and all the 
dangers with which Sir John was surrounded, ending with an earnest rec- 
ommendation that he should not think of moving from bis present hiding- 
place, till some plausible scheme had been devised for his escape. For the 
Surpose of putting his pursuers upon a false scent, he proposed riding Sir 
ohn's horse, which had been left tethered in the immediate neighbourhood, 
to the opposite extremity of the forest, taking care to leave him in the 
vicinity of some placej where he would be shortly found and recognised. 
He rightly conjectured that the earliest and the most active hue and cry 
would be towards the coast,-— to which point the royalists generally 
directed themselves upon similar emergencies, for the chance of obtaining 
a passage to France or Flanders. To favour the supposition that his mas- 
ter had followed their example, he took advantage of the darkness to ride 
his hunter in that direction as far as he dared venture, when he left him on 
the high road, and bent his way back to his own cottage, choosing the 
most unfrequented paths, so that he did not reach home till the sun had 
been some time risen. After a short repose, he returned to the hovel with 
a fresh supply of provisions, and was heartily welcomed by Sir John, who 
had been little accustomed to solitary imprisonment, and began to com- 
plain bitterly of its irksomeness. Unable, however, to deny the prudence 
of submitting to it for a few days, until the first ardour of pursuit should 
have become a little cooled, he consented to prolong his confinement for 
that period, at the expiration of which it was proposed that he should as- 
sume some disguise, and endeavour to make his way to Brighthelmstead, 
then a miserable and obscure fishing-town,«and the same from which the 
king had embarked after the unfortunate battle of Worcester. Groom- 
bridge suggested that as passes were now required for all travellers wear- 
ing a respectable appearance, he had better dress himself in a beggar's 
weeds and wallet, and begin his qualification for the character by cutting 
off all his hair, which, according to the cavalier fashion, he wore flowing 
down to his shoulders. 

"Cut ofTmy hair (" cried Sir John, indignantly ; " become a crop-eared 
rascally Roundhead ! I had rather the canting knaves should take me at 
once and cut my head off" 

Groombridge, however, reminding him, that according to what he had 
heard tell, King Charles himself, after the fight of Worcester, had cut off 
his long hair, and buried it, together with his buff* jacket and linen drawers, 
tmder the oak tree in which he concealed himself, Sir John felt all his scru- 
ples removed by so exalted an authority, and submitted to the operation 
forthwith, though not without venting an oath or a malediction against the 
rebels and Puritans for almost every lock that fell to the ground. The dis- 
guise had been procured ^n-i put on ; his old habiliments, in imitation of 
the *oyal example, had been committed to the earth ; his beard* was suffered 
to grow ; and he had reached the last evening but one to which he had 
limited his- incarceration, when in the absence of Groombridge, and in the 
impatience of a confinement that cramped both his mind and body, he de- 
termined to venture ont a tittle way in the dusk, just to stretch bis legs, 
and breathe the fresh air. So renovating did he find the evening breese, 
and so delightful Was the sensation of recovering the free use of hu limbs, 
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that his spirits became instantly exhilarated, and he strolled rather farther 
than he had at first contemplated, feeling no small confidence hi his men- 
dicant rasa, and humming to himself, as he snapped his fingers at the 
thought of the king's soon landing with an army, 

"He that is a Cavalier, 
Need not repine, 
Though his substance prow so very low. 
That he can't drink wine. 

Sing Vive le roi ! 

" He Umu is a trusty Roger 
And will serve his king, 
Although he be a tattered soldier, 
Yet will he skip and sing. 

Sing Vive le roi!" 

Either to suit the action to the word, or to give his stiffened legs a more 
vigorous relaxation, he was practising a hop, step, and jump along the 
grass, when he obscurely perceived a dark figure moving rapidly away 
from him, and at the same time heard the well-known accents of the black 
ghost, as he termed her, ejaculating — " The Lord shall deliver up the un- 
godly into the hands of the enemy r 1 — Startled by this unexpected appari- 
tion, and deeply feeling the necessity of concealment, his first impulse waa 
to retire ; but reflecting for a moment that the party, whoever it might be, 
had probably been near enough to discover him from his voice, he resolved 
to make one more effort at securing the form that thus perpetually haunted 
him, and endeavour to clear up the mystery of its appearance. For this 
purpose he rushed rapidly forwards in the direction it had taken : but the 
darkness had now deepened ; nothing was to be seen or heard, and the 
object of his pursuit eluded his grasp as easily as it had done upon former 
occasions. Had he been at all disposed to indulge the notion of super- 
natural visitants, the circumstances might well have warranted him ; but 
he felt persuaded he was dogged by some persevering spy, although he could 
not account for the facility of its escape ; and in this belief he saw the ne- 
cessity of immediately decamping from ' his present lair, and making the 
best of his way to some other part of the country. 

Availing himself therefore of the darkness, and without waiting the ap- 
pearance of Groombridge, he returned to the hovel, filled his wallet with 
such viands as were led, secreted' some broad pieces of money in the lining 
of bis leathern gambadoes, took a stout staff which had been provided for 
him, and trudged briskly through the forest in the direction of the coast. 
When the morning broke, he found himself a good many miles distant from 
Peppingford Warren and its sorry tenement, and deeming it advisable to 
travel as little as possible in the day-time, he laid himself down in a lonely 
gravel-pit, and slept soundly till the afternoon. As soon as he awoke, he 
applied himself to the contents of his wallet, and as his appetite, which 
never failed him, had been little accustomed to restraint, he thought not ot 
husbanding his resources, but despatched all his store at one breakfast. 
He had some small money, however, in his pocket, for procuring a new 
supply, which he thought might more safely be accomplished in the even- 
ing ; atwhich time accordingly he ventured for the first time upon the high 
road, hoping to encounter some village shop or alehouse that might furnish 
him with what he wanted. 

After having proceeded a few hundred yards, looking up and down with 
a scrutinizing eye, he observed a pedler, with a box at bis bach, and a pipe 
in his mouth, who had, apparently, struck ,into the highway from a crojw 
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load behind, and was advancing at a stoat pace, that threatened soen to 
overtake ham. Not over-anxious to enter into colloquy with any one, and 
particularly with a man whose station in life, so nearly similar to that which 
he had himself assumed, would not only warrant his opening a conversa- 
tion, hut might perhaps enable the stranger to discover that he was convers- 
ing with an impostor, Sir John mended his pace, hoping to outstrip and 
distance his follower. But the sturdy fellow stepped out with such a vigor-, 
-ous stride, that he soon saw it would be impossible to avoid being overtaken, 
unless he fairly took to running, which might only excite suspicion, and not 
the better enable ham to carry his point To dart out of the high road, which 
he had for a moment meditated, was liable to the same objection ; and he 
therefore resolved to slacken his "pace, affect nonchalance, and give this res- 
olute tramper an opportunity of passing him. Happening to recollect a 
fragment of a song that was applicable to his present ostensible calling, he 
carelessly trolled, just as he heard the footsteps behind him— 

" I am never the better, which side gets the battle, 
The Tubs or the Crosse*, what is it to me ? 
They'll never increase my goods or my cattle, 
But a beggar's a beggar, and so he shall be. 
To the wedding, the wedding, the wedding go we ; 
To the wedding a begging, a begging all three.* 

"Hey! my merry master of the wallet," cried the pedler, coming up, 
u art crowing the sun to bed instead of to rise ? I thought songs were out 
of fashion now-a-days ; but an you're for tagging ballads, I'll top you till 
the moon rises, — ay, and like yourself, in the way of my own trade. 

1 Come buy, you lusty gallants, 
These simples which I sell ; 
In all our days are none like these, 
For beauty, strength, and smell. 
Here's the kine-cup, panzy, violet, 
The rose that loves the shower, 
The wholesome gilliflower, 
Both the cowslip, lily, 
And the daffodilly, . 
With a thousand in my power.' 

And so now, my chirping chum, tune up another stave, and a whiff of 
tobacco ! for the act against ballad-singers." 

Well, pleased with the merry humour of the pedler, but not at all dis- 
posed to encourage a familiarity which might be attended with dangerous 
results, Sir John declared, with as forbidding an expression as he could as- 
sume, that, ha had no more songs to sing ; and that, if he had, he felt no 
inclination to bandy them with a stranger." . 

"Nay, comrade," cried the pedler, " never look so glum, but let us crow 
while we can: 

1 Hey down derry '. ho derry derry ! 
Hi! mistress Mary ! I pray you be merry'— 

for it's hard the cock may not stretch his throat to-day, when he is liable to 
have his neck twisted to-morrow." 

Not a little alarmed at this suspicious remark, of which, however, he 
determined to take no notice, Sir John preserved silence, and slackened 
his pace, hoping that his companion, wjio had previously appeared to be in 
Buch a hurry, would move on. In this expectation he was disappointed: 
the pedter lounged along by his side, apparently quite at his ease, and stood 
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still when the baronet did the same, as if determined not to be shaken off ▼— 
" Hark ye, friend," he at length exclaimed to Sir John, m a half wfabper, 
u if you are lagging hereabout upon the sly, and wish to mill a gently 
oove's ken, or curb any snappings, such as a large of dudes, a marger* 
prater, or a tib of the buttery, you may as well take me for your warpe, 
for I know of a sterling ken hereabouts, where we may get some rare 
ruff-peck, and plenty of rome-bowee.* 

" 1 understand nothing of your pickpockets' cant," said Sir John indig- 
nantly. 

" What ! a beggar, and not understand your own dictionary 1" replied the 
pedler. 

"The late times have made many such," continued Sir John, "who 
were never born to that condition, and are consequently unversed in its 
mysteries." 

" True, indeed !" ejaculated the pedler with a deep sigh, at the same time 
fixing his eyes upon the ground, and appearing to be lost in a profound reverie, 
a temporary abstraction of which Sir John availed himself to dart forward 
once more, with a velocity that almost amounted to a run. But his tormen- 
tor was presently again at his side, exclaiming — " Nay, if you are for a 
match, here goes for a quart of ale, and we will cheer the way with a song. 
How runs the eld catch ? 

'The monk then threw his cowl 

From off his shaven poll, 
And he tuck'd up his frock, Sir John* Sir John ; 

If you wish to run a race, 

Be this the starting-place, 
And the, devil take the hindmost, Sir John, Sir John.' * 

" Pester me no longer, sirrah pedler, with your saucy Sir Johns," criea 
the baronet, stopping short, and looking fiercely at his companion,— 
" trudge one way or another, good-man gallows-bird, and leave me to 
myself, or I may chance to switch your shoulders with my sapling, which, 
as you may see, can leave a pretty legible mark." 

" Nay, I did but carol an old song," cried the pedler, "and why should 
we not trudge on quietly together; for yon are bound, as I suspect, to the 
coast" 

Starting and colouring deeply at this broad insinuation that he was dis- 
covered, Sir John determined to try at an escape by a ruse de guerre, and 
accordingly exclaimed with a feigned astonishment — "The coast! then 
the lying knave of an innkeeper has misdirected me : I am bound for Tun- 
bridge, and find I am wandering from my way !" So saying, he faced to 
the right-about, when the pedler did the same, declaring that " all places 
were alike to him, and that he had long intended to visit Tunbridge, where 
there was generally a good demand for his commodities." In this manner 
he kept teasing and tormenting his victim for some time, without being ex- 
plicit enough to allow him a plausible pretext for shaking him off or knock- 
ing him down ; just as one sometimes sees a gad-fly almost goading an ox 
to madness, by so directing its attacks as to be beyond the reach of either 
its tail or its horns. 

Driven at length to a stand, and putting himself in a menacing posture, 
the wrathful Sir John roared out— "'Sblood ! fellow — * when the ped- 
ler, calmly interrupting him, exclaimed — ** 'Sblood is an oath, and you are 

* Signifying in the thieves 9 slang of that day— "If you wish to rob a gentleman's 
house, or pilfer any goods, such as a buck of clothes, or a hen, or a goose, let me be 
your spy, for I know of a receiving' house for our plunder, where we may get baeea 
and wine.'' 
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liable to a penalty under the act for the better preventing and suppressing 
of the detestable sins of profane swearing and cursing." 

w And if it be," rejoined Sir John, thrown off his guard by the cool 
assurance of his companion, " I have paid my twenty shillings before now 
for the same offence, and care not if I lire to do it again." 

*' Twenty shillings ! M ejaculated thepedler — " why a lord forfeits but 
thirty, a baronet or a knight* twenty, an esquire ten, a gentleman six and 
eightpence, and all inferior persons three and fourpence ; the whole to be 
doubled for the second offence : so runs the act Zooks ! you are not a 
baronet, are you ?" 

Convinced of his being discovered, from the sly look and ironical tone 
that accompanied this question; Sir John now prepared to try conclusions 
with his beleaguerer, and see whether he could not part company by throw- 
ing him fairly into the ditch ; when the pedler stepped back, and assum- 
ing a more -dignified manner, exclaimed with a smile, — " Forgive me, my 
dear Compton, for such I instantly knew you to be by your bluff and 
hearty voice — forgive me for thus trifling with your feelings, but I was anx- 
ious to ascertain the security of my disguise, and prove whether these ped- 
lar's trappings and my borrowed slang would effectually supersede the 
quondam Marquess of Qrroond." 

" My Lord of Ormond !" cried Sir John, scrutinizing him with his eyes 
— " Body o' me ! and so it is ! who would have thought it ? And yet I 
should have presently found you out, but for your feigned voice." 

" Which may show you the necessity, Sir John, of disguising your own. 
You must take up the beggar's whine as well as his wallet, and quote Laz- 
arus and scraps of Scripture if you look for. alms and broken victuals. 

They now retired to a hollow copse, unexposed to observation from th* 
high road, where the marquess stated that he had been Bent over by the 
king to take the command of the intended rising, but that, as soon as he 
had learned the detection of the conspiracy, he .had disguised himself and 
left London, not expecting the Protector would be complaisant enough to 
give him a second opportunity of escaping.* He proceeded to inform Sir 
John that a proclamation had been issued, ordering all royalists within a 
circle of twenty miles round London, to withdraw themselves ; and among 
other numerous arrests, told him that his kinsman Sir William Compton, 
and his neighbour Sir William Clayton, had both been sent to the Tower. 

" What, old Clayton nabbed !" cried the baronet, M in spite of all his crafty 
plans and preparations ; — why then, since the wary fox falls into the pit 
when the blind buzzard blunders over it, there may be some chance of my 
own escape."— He was dejected, however, at the intelligence, and still 
more so at learning that the king would doubtless abandon the projected 
landing, now that the plot had sounfortunately exploded in England. From 
public affairs they proceeded to discourse of their own, and both agreeing 
that their sole chance was to make for the coast, where a few pieces of gold 
would, in all probability, get them conveyed in a fishing-boat to France, 
they determined to travel on together, Sir John shrewdly remarking that 
two heads were better than one, especially such a one as his own. 

Unfortunately the marquess was in a still worse plight than Sir John as 
to provisions, having tasted nothing that day, and complaining, as he started 
up to proceed, that he found the rope across his chest, and the pedler 5 s box 
at the end of it, not quite so light or pleasant to carry as the blue ribbon 
and George to which he had been accustomed. — " Zooks '." cried the 
good-natured baronet, " let me then have a spell of it, for I have had a 

* Upon a former occasion, when the marquess was in London plotting for the king, 
Cromwell was generous e.iough to send him word by Lord Broghill, that he knew 
of his twin? in town, as well as the objects of his visit. The marquess took the bint 
m it was Intended, and made his escape. 
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tatty toakfat { and as to the weight, I have made little of carrying a 
tack Mia** my shoulders before now." So saying, and without listening 
to the marquatt's protestations, he hastily relieved him from his burden, 
whtth to thing at hts own back, giving his stout staff in exchange ; and thus 
aAXHMtm) they regained the highway, for the pressing and indispensable 
ototct of replenishing their exhausted larder. 

Sfoarooly, however, had they proceeded two hundred paces, when, upon 
a iiuldon turn of the road, they unexpectedly came upon a straggling party 
of dragoons, whose leader had no sooner caught a glimpse of them than 
he clapped spurs to his horse, gallopped up, and hastily dismounting, seized 
Sir Jottn roughly by the collar, crying out — "So ho, my lord pedler, have 
wo found you at last? Here is the blue box at his back' and the bunch of 
roses painted upon the lid, exactly as it was described to us. I know you, 
my Lord of Ormond, and I arrest you in the name of his highness the Lord 
Protector. And who is this shabby chough by your side ? another of the 
plotters and malignants ?" 

With a promptitude of thought, rather in unison with the generous 
kindness of his heart than the customary singleness of his apprehension, 
Sir John had determined, while his antagonist was making this speech, to 
favour the mistake by substituting himself for the marquess, and adopt a 
line of conduct which might at least enable one of them to escape. Before 
the latter, therefore, could make any attempt at explanation, he exclaimed 
to the officer — "I surrender myself, Captain, and, demand civil treatment 
and safe escort to London. This sturdy bumpkin with the bludgeon had 
already discovered and made me his prisoner, in expectation, I suppose, 
of the reward, but as he threatened to expose me to some of his fanatical 
crew at Lewes, to which place he was conducting me, I am not sorry to 
fall into better hands." 

The remainder of the party, who had now rode up, not in the least 
desiring a participator either in the honour or probable profit of the arrest, 
drew their swords, and refusing to hear one word that the marquess had 
to utter, drove him away with many opprobrious epithets ; after which they 
hastily mounted Sir John behind one of their body, and set off with their 
prisoner at a brisk pace. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the marquess, accustomed as 
he was to all the strange turns and vicissitudes of war, at his own marvel- 
lous escape in this unexpected adventure, and the adroit promptitude of 
Sir John, which indeed seemed much more surprising than the magna 
nimity of the action. That he should desert one who had just made such 
a noble sacrifice for his safety, was utterly inconsistent with the character 
of the Marquess of Ormond j he determined, therefore, to abandon his first 
design of making for the sea, and remain concealed in the country, with 
the intention of offering; himself to the Protector in exchange for Sir John, 
should the latter be ultimately brought to trial, or exposed to- any serious 
jeopardy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' ** He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and so eeeape.' 

Sbaupjcakk. 

After the ebullition of the first generous impulse which had stimulated 
Sir John to surrender himself for the preservation of a life which he knew 
to be twice as valuable to the king's cause as his own, his reflections as- 
sumed a somewhat dreary and disconsolate cast. He could not think 
without compunction upon the destitute and unprotected situation of his 
only child Jocelyn, abandoned to himself at a tender age, and in convulsive 
times, which had too often violently severed the closest bonds of friendship, 
and occasioned the nearest claims of consanguinity to be utterly disre- 
garded. Brambletye House, with its sports analuxuries, its tempting store 
of stags without, and French wine within, rose regretfully to his memory ; 
while it fretted and galled his inmost soul to consider, that, so far from en- 
joying the triumph he had anticipated, and witnessing the restoration of 
the lung, it seemed more than probable that he would himself fall a sacri- 
fice to a set of men whom he mortally hated, and never designated in any 
other terms than as a gang of hypocrites, rebels, and regicides. Nor was 
the conversation of the soldiers by whom he was guarded calculated to 
receive any alleviation by the empty honour they conferred upon him in 
styling him "my lord;" for they discoursed of the different executions 
at which they had lately been present, those of Gerrard, Vowel, and other 
royalist conspirators, whose cases were exactly similar to Sir John's. 
Some of them even speculated, although in a lower tone of voice, which 
he was not intended to hear, upon the place of his suffering ; and a half* 
pound of tobacco was wagered upon the doubtful point whether it would 
be at Brambletye House, or upon Tower Hill. 

The nature of this bet was probably suggested by the production of 
their tobacco-pipes, an appendage without which they never commenced 
a march, and which, however contrary to our present notions of discipline, 
they were even accustomed to smoke when upon duty. AH being provided 
with this solace, they chatted and trotted on for some miles, when Sir John 
observed that the horse upon which he was mounted, exhausted by so heavy 
an addition to its burden, began to drop behind its companions, and exhibit 
symptoms of distress, although the spur was not sparingly applied. Either 
to give the animal a minute's breathing time, or more probably to rekindle 
his pipe, which had become nearly extinct, the soldier halted, and continued 
so long occupied in coaxing the tobacco to burn, that when he looked up, 
his comrades, owing to a curve in the road, were no longer in sight 
Angrily dashing his pipe to the ground at this discovery, he clapped spurs 
to his horse, and the animal plunging forwards and tripping at the same 
time, came violently to the ground, in such a manner as to entangle and 
disable the dragoon, leaving Sir John uninjured, and in possession of his 
liberty. A hope of escape flashing through hits mind like lightning, he 
darted into the wood which skirted the road on either side, and plunged 
into the thickest cover he could find. Perfectly aware that the rest of the 
party were only a trifling distance ahead, and already hearing the voice of 
the fallen dragoon, who was shouting to his .companions, he felt that not a 
moment was to be lost ; and the first expedient that occurred to him being 
the sam3 that was adopted by the king when flying from "Worcester, he 
climbed hastily up a thick and lofty tree. , 

26—4 
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Hardly had ho ensconced himself amid its closest and most leafy boughs, 
when the troopers were heard gallopping back, and dashing through the 
underwood beneath, as if their sole chance of success depended upon their 
•peed. An anxious; and thrilling stillness succeeded, for in the eagerness 
or thm'r first burst they were soon out of hearing ; but he was by no means 
confidant of his escape, rightly conjecturing that when they missed him in 
that direction they would retrace their steps, and institute a keener search. 
After a short interval, accordingly, their voices were again audible, as they 
returned slowly and disperscdly, beating the bushes and hallooing to one 
another. But tho shades of night were now closing rapidly around, and 
though somo of them repeatedly approached the spot where he was con- 
cealed, ho fortunately escaped detection, until the increasing darkness 
compelled them to abandon the search. From a word or two that reached 
his ear, ho suspected some of the party had agreed to remain in the wood 
all night, and recommence their search in the morning ; so that all his 
circumspection, or rather his good fortune, would still be necessary to effect 
his final dolivorance. So far, however, as it was already accomplished, he 
felt grateful for an escape as sudden and unexpected as had been his 
apprehension ; nor was ne indisposed to indulge anticipations much more 
cheering than those which had haunted his mind while bumping along the 
road behind tho dragoon, and listening to a dialogue which perpetually 
conjured up images of a halter or an axe. 

Not having hoard a sound of any sort for several hours, he concluded 
that the soldiers who were to remain as sentries had either fallen asleep 
upon their post ? or planted themselves at some distance, round the outskirts 
oi tho wood, with tne hope of intercepting his retreat As nearly, there- 
fore, as ho could calculate, at the hour of midnight, he let himself gently 
down from the tree, and walking softly over the grass, through the more 
open spaces of the wood, which he could distinguish by their glimmer- 
ing light, he reached its extremity without interruption. Here he again 
paused to listen, deeming it not unlikely that some of the troopers rmght 
be patrolling up and down ; but the silence remaining unbroken, he ven- 
tured into the open space, which proved to be a heath of considerable ex- 
tent, terminating in an unenclosed field of turnips. In the midst of this dainty 
fare, for such was it rendered by the urgency of his hunger, he sat down tq 
take his joint dinner and supper, enjoying his hermit's repast with no small 
satisfaction, and only regretting the absence of one of Nick Groombridge's 
stone bottles, which would have completed the banquet. In spite of his 
constitutional hydrophobia, he was fain to seek a draught of Nature's sim- 
ple element ; and the gurgling of a brook directing him to its margin, he 
laid himself down and drank ot the running stream. Though perfectly pure 
and limpid, it seemed swallowed rather to allay his thirst than to gratify 
his palate, for upon rising up he sat distastefully upon the ground, ejacula- 
ting — " Sad stuff! sad stuff! — hope I shall never taste it again." 

Invigorated by this primitive meal, and gaining additional confidence as 
he receded from the Wood, he now pushed lustily across the country, con- 
tinuing his career till the morning began to break, when he deemed it pru- 
dent to halt amidst a tuft of tall shrubs, and take an observation of the sur- 
rounding district, that he might, if possible, ascertain where he was. Here 
he had not remained long when he was alarmed by the appearance of two 
rustics making directly towards his place of concealment, and apparently 
bearing weapons upon their shoulders. They turned out, however, to be 
labourers with pickaxes, who, after having advanced within thirty or forty 
yards of his lurking-place, stopped, took off their coats, waistcoats, and 
hats, which they left upon the ground, and descended into a gravel-pit, 
where they were no longer visible ? though he could still hear the noise of 
their tools as they busily plied their work Conscious that his present ha- 
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ttfiments would expose him to instant detection should he again encounter 
any of the soldiers, Sir John looked with a wistful eye upon these more 
decent, though still sufficiently humble, garments, and resolved to make 
an attempt at an exchange. Taking off therefore his own tattered trap- 
pings, which he made up into a bundle, he crawled to the spot upon his 
nands and knees, selected the best of the two suits, led a piece of money 
with his own clothes, more than equivalent to the difference in value, 
and regaining his covert without discovery, hastily arrayed himself in his 
new attire. 

Again making a considerable circuit, so as to avoid the gravel-pita, he 
pushed on briskly for several miles, when imagining himself to be out of 
immediate danger, he laid himself down on the shady side of a peat-stack, 
exhausted with his last night's vigils, and slept soundly for seven or eight 
hours. Upon awaking in the afternoon, he ascended a small eminence 
before him, and at the distance of two or three miles beheld a considerable 
town, which he instantly knew to be Steyning. This was quite sufficient 
to direct his course in making for the sea, but as he was well aware that 
the downs yielded no turnips, and felt sundry most importunate and even 
audible yearnings for a more civilized repast, he resolved to recruit himself 
at the first public house, and furnish his wallet, which he had still retained, 
with a supply for the future. 

In pursuance of this resolution, he gained the high road, not sorry to per 
ceive a sign as he advanced, dangling by the way-side, at about a quarter 
of a mile's distance from the town. Upon approaching it, however, his sat* 
isfaction received a sensible diminution, for it proved to be the Protector's 
Head, exhibiting a half-length portrait of that celebrated personage, in a 
formidable suit of armour, with a large celestial eye amid the clouds, 
whence issued a bright diverging ray, typical of the divine light in which 
he walked, and which by the time it had reached his head and shoulders, 
had bedizened them with a most inordinate and glistering glory. Under this 
flaming signal, in bright golden letters upon a blue ground, was the name 
of the landlord — " Lovegrace Righteous," his real patronymic having been 
Wright, to which, by a liberty not unfrequently assumed in those days, he 
had given what he conceived to be a more scriptural and euphonous termi- 
nation. 

Revolted at this ostentatious blazoning of the Beelzebub of the regicides, 
as he not unfrequently termed him, and deeming it of evil augury that he 
should claim hospitality of any Sort under the head of a man who was at 
that moment seeking his own, Sir John had at first resolved to pass on, 
and seek what he wanted in some other inn ; but upon reflecting that the 
one in question would probably be frequented by rigid Roundheads, into 
whose society he would be little suspected of intruding, he thought he 
should be Safer there than in any other quarters, and decided upon entering 
it without farther hesitation. At a little distance, in advance of the door, 
stood an important personage, being no other than the aforesaid Mr. 
Lovegrace Righteous, whose lank ferrety face, and meager habit of body 
seemed to afford no justification of the gouty shoe in which one foot was 
enveloped, though it might have had some share in producing the sour 
expression of his countenance. According to the fashion of his party, 
which had procured them the nickname of crop-eared Roundheads, his hair 
was clipped quite close to his poll, upon which was a steeple-crowned hat, 
with a brim of most disproportionate width. He wore a sad-coloured cloak 
and doublet of cloth, the latter cut as close and as formal as possible, and 
both as plain as a pike-staff; his Flemish breeches and hose were black, 
and his high-quartered square-toed shoes were fastened with large roses of 
serge. As all "the Lord's people" (such was the title they assumed) 
were bristling with arms and loyalty since the discovery of the late plot, he 
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had girded a long BWord round his loins, by a strap of plain undressed 
leather, seeming to have as great a horror of lace, decoration, or any «himi>g 
metal about his person, as a modern rifleman, whose life depends, in some 
degree, upon the rigorously dark and sombre hue of his equipments. 
Without withdrawing his hands from his breeches 1 pockets, he exclaimed, 
in a sharp peevish voice, as Sir John was making his way to the door*— 
" Stop a bit, my master. What is your business, and what seek you hero ?" 

" A little bread and cheese, and a draft of single beer, so please ye," 
replied Sir John, remembering the marquess's hint, and assuming, as well 
as he could, the rustic dialect 

" Hast copper in thy pouch ?" inquired the landlord, somewhat scorr*- 
fully — " for many a loitering lozel cometh here, because I am known to be 
a good Samaritan, and after partaking of my creature comforts, and the 
good things of the flesh, payeth me, forsooth, with spiritual coin, such as 
singing a hymn, or preaching an extempore sermon." 

Sir John showed nim a handful of halfpence. 

" Good !" ejaculated mine host, his countenance losing a small portion 
of its vinegar — " You will find of the best in our kitchen. And what may 
be your errand this way, my friend, for you are not of Steyning, I trow ? 
Art one of the brethren of Israel, that would hear the word under our worthy 
Independent minister, Dr. Fear-the-Lord Goodenough? He doth not 
expound till Friday evening." 

Sir John disclaimed any such pious intention, declaring that as he wan 
out of employ,- he merely came to inquire for work. 

" Say you so, my good friend, and what work canst do ? Dost under* 
stand anything of horses ?" Sir John declared that he had been accus- 
tomed to them all his life ; an averment which was literally true, though 
not exactly as it was. understood by his interrogator, who cast up his eyes 
at the intelligence, ejaculating — " The Lord is good — it is all his doing — 
he would not suffer his servant to want assistance in the hour of need.'* 
He then proceeded to state that he had for some days been seeking an 
assistant m the stable ; his old ostler, Seth, having journeyed up to London, 
to hear the famous preacher, Hugh Peters, and see the great whale. 

In answer to Sir John's- inquuy, he informed him that a whale had, in 
fact, come up the river as far as Greenwich, where it had been left by the 
tide ; that numbers of people had flocked out of London to attack it, several 
of whom had been dangerously wounded in the encounter ; and that it 
formed the general topic of conversation, many persons considering it 
ominous and portentous, as it coincided, in point of time, with the discovery 
of the plot Although his master had told him that it was but an idle 
gadding after the calves of Bethel, Soth, it seems, had no sooner learned 
the news than he declared his resolution to gird up his loins and depart, 
answering all expostulations with an open mouth, an aghast look, and an 
ejaculation of " Yea, it is the great fish that swallowed up Jonah !" 

As nothing could promise a more effectual concealment than the post of 
ostler at the Protector's Head, and as Sir John wished to let the soldiers 
quit the neighbourhood before he resumed his wanderings, he scrupled not 
to accept the appointment, giving up his name, in compliance with a requisi- 
tion to that effect, as Timothy Hogben. 

" Timothy is a good name," cried the landlord ; " it signifieth one who 
is honoured of God ; and Timothy was a good man, although his mother 
was a Jewess. Little or nothing will you have to do, but just to look after 
the horses, feed the pigs, tend the cows, take care of the garden, run tf 
errands, clean shoes, and do odd jobs; for the which, as the labourei i» 
worthy of his hire, you shall have good victuals, ay, verily, as much as you 
can eat As to vails, they will be unnecessary, since yon will pick up plenty 
from the brethren, more especially on the Friday, when we hold our prayer 
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meeting. And moreover, you may have the use of Seth's smock-frock, 
which is hanging up in the stable." 

After this parade of the emoluments to be derived from his new office, he 
was ushered into the kitchen, to make his first attack upon the bread and 
cheese and beer. In a recess of the little hall, dignified by the name of the 
bar, he passed the landlord's better half, who well merited that designation, 
being taller than himself, and somewhat inclined to corpulency. Of a 
meek and melancholy countenance, she wore her hair combed back from 
her forehead, and enclosed in a sort of plain close hood, while her dress of 
Norwich stuff was of the same tristful hue, and fashioned with as much 
prim and finical homeliness as her husband's. Around her little shrine 
were shelves of bottles, glasses, and cordials ; above her hung a single lemon 
in a net ; and before her was spread a large Bible, a memorandum-book, 
and a board with chalk. In the first she was reading so earnestly as to 
take no notice of her new servant as he passed ; in the second she entered 
occasional texts and extracts of Scripture ; and upon the third she scored 
down the different articles that were, from time to time, called for by a 
company then recreating themselves in the parlour. 

After having despatched a meal that seemed intended to atone for the 
turnips, as well as to provide against the morrow's contingencies, Sir John 
was conducted into the stable, and desired to rub down and feed a pony 
belonging to one of the party in fhe house, where his master left him. 
Upon the door of the stable, both inside and out, was pasted the act 
against profane swearing and cursing, printed in black-letter, with an en- 
graving of the commonwealth arms at top, exhibiting the crosses and 
harp, and the signature of Henry Scobell, the clerk of the parliament, at 
the Dottom. Taking of! his coat and waistcoat, which he thought might 
put him in jeopardy, should any chance bring their original owner into 
the neighbourhood, ne arrayed himself in Seth's smock-frock, and pro- 
ceeded to the performance of his duty upon the pony. While thus occu- 
pied, he heard the trampling of horses in the road, and upon looking out 
observed, to his no small consternation, the identical party of dragoons by 
whom he had been arrested, the horse upon which he had ridden having 
its knees bound up, and its rider carrying at his back the pedler's box, 
which his captive nad dropped in the road at the time of the accident 
Drawing up for a moment, they indicated an intention of stopping to 
drink ; but the officer shaking his head and pointing forward, they resumed 
their march, to the infinite relief of Sir John, who had no wish to renew 
his acquaintance with them, either as the representative of the Marquess 
of Ormond, or as the proprietor of Brambletye House. 

Althou'^h a publican, Mr. Lovegrace Righteous was very far from a 
sinner, if an opinion misrht be formed from the religious habits of his es- 
tablishment. Every morning and evening his wife read aloud a chapter 
of the Bible to the whole household, after which she delivered a long 
extempore prayer, composed with much more propriety of sentiment and 
correctness of language, than Sir John had anticipated from her station in 
lifc. The day after his arrival proved to be Sunday, when, instead ot 
increased bustle, and a noisy influx of sabbath-breakers, the house was 
closely shut up, every stranger being liable to a penalty of ten shil- 
lings for being found within the walls of a public house, (a fine to which 
the lan'flord was equally exposed,) and all travelling being interdicted, 
whether with boat, horse, wagon, coach, or sedan, except for the purpose 
of going to church. The sabbath dinner, to which they all sat down to- 
gether, and which consisted of the various fragments of the week, afforded 
the landlord a fine opportunity for that extempore spiritualizing in a quaint 
immeasurable grace, which was then the vogue, and which endeavoured 
to deduce some appropriate lesson from every individual dish. Thus he 

4* 
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desired that the hashed chickens might remind them of Him who would 
have gathered Hierusalem as a hen gathereth her chickens, but she would 
not, — that the mutton might recall King David, who was once a shep- 
herd, — that the veal might put them in mind of the parable of the prodigal 
son, for whose return his lather killed the fatted calf, — tha^ the capon 
might render them mindful of the cock that crowed three times in the 
hearing of Peter, — that the knuckle of bacon might lead them to think, 
of that herd of swine, into which the devils entered and hurried them h«»ad 
long into the sea ; and that the fish might remind them of the whale 
which swallowed the prophet Jonas, as well as of that which had been 
lately cast ashore at Greenwich, for a prodigy and a portent to the people. 
From the remains of a lobster were elicited various fanciful allusions to 
the red-hatted cardinals, the horns of the scariest beast of Rome, and the 
papistical copes and surplices of which the shell was the emblem : and 
thus having exhausted his own oratory, as well as the patience of Sir 
John, the final blessing was pronounced, and the party had permission to 
fall upon the " creature-comforts" set before them. 

There was a maid of all work in the house named Rachel, a plump %nd 
comely country wench, though she appeared to be somewhat simple in her 
understanding, and rather dawdling in her movements. For this latter 
offence she was so often and so sharply chidden by her master, that his 
meek wife was sometimes fain to interfere in her behalf, reminding him 
that she was but a country malkin, who did not yet understand her busi- 
ness, and ought not to be so angrily rebuked, lest, like her namesake, the 
daughter of Laban, she should set up the voice of lamentation and bitter 
weeping, and refuse to be comforted. She inculcated, moreover, the vir- 
tues of patience, long-suffering, forgiveness, charity, and universal love ; 
calling to his recollection that Joshua was the servant of Moses, Elisha of 
Elijah, Gehazi of Elisha ; and finally, that St Peter, St Andrew, and St. 
Philip, were all the servants of the Saviour, concluding and enforcing her 
homily with various texts of Scripture, to which her husband seemed to 
listen with a most impatient resignation. 

Notwithstanding these appearances, Sir John had soon reason to con- 
clude, from certain passages he had observed, that there was a perfectly 
good understanding between the master and the maid, and suspected that 
all the peevish abuse lavished upon the latter, was merely intended as a 
blind. He had more than once seen a glass of Dick's cordial slyly handed 
to Rachel, immediately after one of these fierce scoldings, and exchanged 
for a kiss. 

Lamenting the necessity of staying at home himself on account of the 
gout, the landlord made a point of sending his wife e#ery evening to the 
tabernacle ; upon which occasions, he was always closely closeted with. 
Rachel, desiring the ostler to mind the house, and call him if he was want- 
ed. Sir John, indeed, had violent misgivings as to the reality of the gout, 
which he believed to be merely assumed to afford an opportunity for these 
clandestine meetings, as upon several occasions, in the absence of his wife, 
he had seen him utterly forget his hobble. ' 

Other circumstances conspired to give him a complete insight into this 
man's pharisaical character. He was fond of angling, and having ordered 
the ostler to collect some worms for bait, they proceeded to the water, when, 
turning his back, he desired him to put them on the hook, but to be quite sure 
they were previously dead, as they were all God's creatures, and we had 
no right to torment them. Although he saw them afterwards wriggling in 
the stream, he continued this canting strain, inveighing against the cruelty 
of others, and declaring that he himself was filled with tenderness and 
truth, and compassionate even to the worm : for he was meek and lowly 
of heart, and knew, from the first epistle of St Peter, who was himself a 
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fisherman, that God giveth grace to the humble. The landlady having 
once sent Sir John into the cellar to draw some ale, he perceived the con- 
scientious Mr. Lovegrace Righteous tilling up the casks from a huge can 
of water, a circumstance he was desired not to mention, but which, he was 
told, was absolutely necessary to prevent scandal to the house, the liquor 
having such an overplus of strength, that one of the Lord's people had be- 
come very nearly intoxicated only the day before. As if aware that his 
conduct required some justification in point of morality, he reminded his 
auditor that on certain occasions an exception was granted to the common 
. rules of honesty, and even of humanity ; instancing the cases of Ehud, Jael, 
Samson, and David, and declaring that he did nothing except for the hon- 
our of the saints and the glory of the Lord, whose servant he was, although 
an unworthy one. 

The baronet was delighted at this confirmation of the hypocrisy with 
which he loved to brand the whole party, and of which occasional exam- 
ples were doubtless to be met, as they will be at all periods of spiritual 
effervescence, more especially when godliness is, in a worldly sense, a 
great gain. None but a Cavalier, however, would deny that the great 
body of the Puritans were imbued, even to their heart's core, with a fervent 
spint of devotion, and attested by the pure morality of their lives the sincer- 
ity of their religious convictions, although they might be fantastically rigid 
in some of their observances. 

Had he been at all disposed to exercise a dispassionate judgment, the 
baronet would have at least admitted the landlady's genuine meekness and 
piety, of which many other equally incontestable specimens were presented 
on the following Friday, when the prayer-meeting was held at the Protec- 
tor's Head. This was a club instituted for purposes very different from 
those by which associations of the same name are now characterized. Its 
members consisted of the shop-keepers and better sort of artisans from 
Steyning, together with farmers and millers from the adjacent country, 
who met every Friday evening for the purpose of seeking the Lord and ex- 
pounding the Scripture, or, in other words, to pray and preach. For this 
object^ they had selected the Protector's Head, m compliment to the pecu- 
liar patronage enjoyed under his government by the Independents, to which 
sect they belonged. Paying the landlord for the use of nis room, they ob- 
served a strict last during their sojourn under his roof, devoting themselves 
strictly to religious purposes while they remained, and parting as they had 
met, with a solemn, but by no means a morose or forbidding, decorum* 
Humble as were the stations in life of this rustic flock, there was a pure 
and lofty enthusiasm in their worship that exalted them above their sphere, 
spiritualizing their nature, and imparting even a character of sublimity to 
their devotion. Imagining that all the miserable pomp and magnificence of 
the creature must be utterly insignificant to the Creator, and that his noblest 
temple was an innocent and devout heart, they swept utterly away from 
their thoughts all the empty gorgeousness of houses built with hands, 
while they disclaimed all the dignities and distinctions of an established 
hierarchy. Every place became instantly consecrated that was devoted to 
the true worship ; every individual was a qualified minister, the moment he 
became sanctified by grace and blameless in his life. In- communing with 
God, the world and all its vain distinctions were to be altogether put aside-; 
they wished to meet their Creator, as it were, face to face, feeling that in 
his awful presence the spirit must appear more acceptable in its humility, 
when it shook off all the tinsel trappings and vainglorious ceremonies of the 
flesh. 

It was an impressive sight to witness the brethren of this rural congrega- 
tion converging together from the surrounding country, some on foot, some 
on little rough ponies, and others on huge cart-horses, all attired in decent, 
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sober garments, of the same general fashion as our landlord's, all wearing 
long swords or rapiers by their sides, in proo»' of their resolution to put 
down the recent plotters against the government, and all exhibiting the same 
expression of countenance, only varying from the grave to the austere. 
From the expected presence of Fear-the-Lord Goodenough, a celebrated 
preacher of that period, the meeting was unusually numerous, so that Sir 
John, or Timothy, as he was now called, had enough to do in attending to 
their horses, and feeding such of them (which, however, constituted but a 
small portion) as were exempted by their masters from the general fast. 

Having accomplished this duty m a manner that would not have alto- 
gether discredited a professional ostler, and feeling a vehement inclination 
to hear this celebrated preacher, if it were but for five minutes, he betook 
himself to the open door of the apartment in which the little flock were as- 
sembled. It was a large but low room, with two massive beams across the 
ceiling, a sanded floor, and plain whitewashed walls, with a black skirting- 
board. Over the fireplace hung the before-mentioned act against profane 
swearing, framed and glazed ; on one side of which was suspended Fai- 
thorne's allegories! print of Cromwell ; between the pillars, on the other, a 
large sampler, containing the Lord's Prayer, with the name and age of its 
juvenile embroideress ; and around the walls were nailed coarse prints ot 
the twelve apostles, alternating with twelve of the parliamentarian gene- 
rals, whose names and exploits were printed beneath their portraits. Pray- 
ers were concluded, and Fear-the-Lord Goodenough was already perspiring 
with the energy of his exertions. He was one of the Boanerges class, one 
of the sons of thunder, who sought to terrify and shake the very souls of his 
auditors by the vehemence of his voice and manner, and the harrowing 
awfulness of his denunciations. 

In spite of the quaint phraseology which he affected, and the nasal drawl 
in which he occasionally indulged, it was not easy to listen to him without 
catching a portion of his holy enthusiasm, and being absorbed in his dis- 
course. Even Sir John was struck by the scene before him, as he contem- 
plated the stern sectorials, each man sitting in breathless silence, with his 
sword by his side, and well-thumbed Bible in his hand ; every eye riveted 
upon the preacher ; every countenance varying with the passions which he 
excited ; while the tears, that now and then stole along the furrowed cheeks 
of the listeners, dropped unnoticed upon their beards, whence they trickled 
down upon the Bibles that they held. In confirmity to the prevalent prac- 
tice of spiritualizing the occurrences of the day, he alluded to the whale of 
sixty feet in length, which had come up the river to Greenwich, obviously 
sent to the great city as a sign and a warning, that like the people of Nin- 
eveh, when they listened to the preaching of Jonah, they might proclaim a 
fast and repent of their sins, if they wished to avoid the judgments of the 
Lord. 

After warning them against the various heretics of the day, particularly 
against those who still signed for toys and popish trinkets, for altars, images, 
hoods, surplices, copes, caps, palls, albs, rockets, croisiers, mitres, crosses, 
and all the traditions, ceremonies, and unsanctified superstitions of ftome, 
he bade them recall the times when they were persecuted and tormented 
by the star-chamber, and hunted down by the Archpriest of Lambeth, 
whom he called a tyrannical Nimrod, a politic Achitopnel, a wicked Ha- 
inan, a cunning Caiaphas, a juggling Pilate, a bloody-minded Herod, and 
a persecuting Saul. For this deliverance from the oppressor, with all his 
proctors, pursuivants, apparitors, officials, advocates, surrogates, and offi- 
cers of the spiritual and prerogative courts, whose very names stank in the 
nostrils of the Lord, he called upon them' to be grateful He then pro- 
ceeded to denounce the use of organs, whose noise he affirmed to be no 
more pleasing to Heave*, than was the roaring of the hulls of Bashan, 
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when Og their king passed by them in triumph. From all such abomina- 
tions he warned them to turn aside, if they wished to flee from the wrath 
of the Lord. — " And do we not deserve his judgments ?" he exclaimed, 
after having expatiated at some length upon this subject — " ay, such an 
instant and terrible judgment as was inflicted upon those Syrian cities, 
whose site is now covered by the bitter waters of the Dead Sea ; — do 
we not, I say, merit such a doom, for not utterly crushing and extirpating 
the seed of the old and accursed serpent that is among us ? Have we not 
many in the land who would sting, even unto death, the children of Israel : 
who would sacrilegiously overthrow the New Jerusalem which we have 
builded up ; and slay with the sword the ruler and the high priest, whom 
the Lord himself hath set over us ? Yea, had we not in this very county, 
ay verily, within a few miles of our tabernacle, one of the worst of the 
Canaamtes, a Belial, an Ashtaroth, a Satan ; one who might well bear the 
baronet's bloody hand, since he was for ever plotting to dip his own m the 
blood of Grod'B chosen saints, and is not his name Sir John Compton ?" 

"No! you ragamuffin cushion-cufFer !" bellowed the choleric baronet, 
utterly unable to repress his passion, and throwing the hat of one of the 
company at the head of the preacher. Had an earthquake opened beneath 
their feet, the party could not have been struck with a more sudden con- 
sternation and amazement. A fiery indignation succeeded. Swords were 
hastily drawn, and two or three rushed forward to seize him, amid confused 
cries of, " Smite the blasphemer on the mouth ! Strike him dead, even as 
Ananias was stricken who lied unto God ! Pin the Sisera to the ground 
with a nail through his temples t Down with the Amalekite ! Down with 
the Philistine ! Strike him with the sword, as Peter struck Malchus !" 

Sir John would certainly have been roughly treated and perhaps danger- 
ously wounded by some of these zealots, who were incensed almost to 
phrensy, had not their minister called out in a powerful voice, which drown- 
ed every other, — " Harm him not, — touch not a hair of his head : — he 
is delivered into our hands by the Lord, even as Achan was to Joshua, to . 
be consumed for troubling us. Peradventure he is one of the enemies of 
the Protector ; a delinquent, a plotter, and a malignant" 

" Search him ! search the Moabite !" cried several voices at this sugges- 
tion, upon which he was hurried into the next room, where they presently 
found several broad pieces and a gold watch concealed in a belt round his 
body, which were eagerly exhibited as abundant confirmation of their sus- 
picions. At this moment a groom, who had stopped to refresh his horses^ 
and had been drawn into the room by the uproar, exclaimed, — " That's 
Sir John Compton, I'll take my oath, that rides the black blood-horse ; Pve 
seen him out many a time with the hounds.' 1 — " And lo !" cried one of the 
company, who was examining the inner case of the watch — " here are the ' 
Compton arms, with the initials L C. beneath them !" A shout of triumph 
burst from the whole assemblage at this discovery, while several fell upon 
their knees to return thanks, and confused cries of — " A judgment ! a 
providence ! a manifest interference ! the visible finger of the Lord ! let him 
be gibbeted on high like Haman, the plotter against the Lord's people !" 

A consultation was now held touching the disposal of their prize, when 
it was decided to bind him hand and foot, and keep him a close prisoner' 
for the night, (which had already begun to shut in,) the whole congregation 
pledging themselves to meet on the Sabbath morning, and escort him in 
triumphant procession to the jail at Lewes, that so they might afford a pub- 
lic irrefragable testimony of the special favour the Lord had vouchsafed to 
this his chosen flock, in making it the instrument of his just vengeance 
upon the scorner. Having first seen their captive effectually fettered with 
cords, hand and foot, they took him up stairs, deposited him in an empty 
garret, double-locked the door, of which they intrusted the key to the safe 
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custody of the landlord, and then separated to make arrangements forgive 
ing as much eclat as possible to the grand ceremony of the succeeding Sun- 
day. 

Stubborn and stout-hearted as he generally was, Sir John could not 
avoid being stung with bitter vexation at this fearful reverse in his prospects, 
aggravated by the consciousness that it was solely attributable to his own 
fiery temper and ungovernable rashness. It was some alleviation of his 
former capture that it arose from an act of magnanimity, that fie had at 
least saved his friend by sacrificing himself; but in the present instance he 
had wantonly given himself over into the power of bis enemies without the 
smallest necessity, without a single extenuating object or 'excuse; tad *jn- 
fortunately, in his present helpless state, pinioned till he could scarcely move 
a limb, he could not entertain a hope of his deliverance. 

To add to his annoyances, he was preventer! from sleeping by the pain 
of his fetters, such being the tightness of then ligature, that the flesh began 
to swell, and his sufferings became acute. In this dreary state of bodily 
and mental anguish, enduring much, and anticipating worse, he counted 
the clock of Steyning church, till six in the morning, when he heard a key 
rattling in the lock of his door, which was presently opened, and the land- 
lord made his appearance, bringing some refreshment His presence pro- 
duced a strange compromise in the feelings of Sir John, his contempt and 
hatred of the individual being qualified by the necessity of requesting his 
assistance in loosening his bandages, a compound impression which found 
vent after the following fashion — " Hark Ve, you Roundhead rogue, do 
prythee be a good fellow for once in your life, and untie these cords a bit ; 
don't you see they are cutting my flesh ? Twist them as you list to pre- 
vent my running away, but zooks ! you crop-eared — I mean my good fel- 
low, — what need to torment me thus ?" 

" Verily," said the landlord, " though thou art of the army of the Beast, 
thou Bhalt share in the tender mercies of the elect, who will spare thy flesh, 
that they may offer thee up whole as a sacrifice to the Lord." 
• u Ha !" exclaimed the baronet, breathing more freely when the ligatures 
were a little loosened — " thank ye, thank ye, friend Righteous ! Body o' 
me ! I'm as much obliged to you as if you had hung yourself, like Alder- 
man Hoyle. Now lookye, you canting, hypocritical — lookye, my good 
friend Lovegrace, I mean ; if you have a mind to act like a man of sense and 
an honest fellow, by cutting these cursed ropes and suffering me to escape, 
the deuce a syllable will I reveal to the brethren, or to your wife, about the 
state of affairs between you and Rachel." 

"Rachel !" exclaimed the landlord, his lips becoming livid, and his fer- 
rety face turning to an ashy hue — " what mean you ? what have you to 
say against that virtuous handmaid, who is chaster than Susannah ?" 

" What I have to say is against yourself," — replied Sir John — 4< and if 
you choose not to let me slip halter, which you may easily do without sus- 
picion, I will proclaim to all the world that you are a fornicating rogue, of 
which I have abundant proof; reveal your sham gout ; and moreover dis- 
cover to your customers that you replenish you ale-casks with water." 

For some minutes tho landlord wore that downcast and staggered look 
which is peculiar to a detected knave, his confusion and guilt preventing 
any immediate reply j but at length he exclaimed, with an air ot recovered 
confidence — "In vain do you seek mischief as Benhadad did. Would 
you attack one of the brethren in the midst of the fold ? Would you 
attempt to rival Benaiah, who went down and slew a lion in the pit ? 
Even were your slanderer's tales sooth, who would believe them, coming 
from an attainted traitor, a malignant, an insulter of our chonen minister, 
a slaughterer of the lambs, and directed against an approved disciple of the 
pious Fear-the-Lord Groodenough, and an admitted brother of the saintel 
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Absalom! I defy your impious politics! Ananias! I leave you to your 
lies \ n 

So saying, he stalked out of the room with a look meant to express 
indignant virtue, though it much rather resembled the swaggering of a 
coward ; while such was his energy in freeing himself from the imputation 
of hypocrisy, that he afforded the best evidence of its truth by utterly for- 
getting his gouty foot, of which he lost all recollection until he found himself 
* in the presence of his wife. In his hurry, however, he had by no means 
forgotten to lock the door, and Sir John, pinioned and helpless, though 
relieved from the agony of the over-tightened cords, found himself once 
more abandoned to his own solitary reflections. It mortified him above all 
to be forced to acknowledge the truth of what the roguish landlord had 
suggested, as to the little credence which he could expect when advancing 
anything to the host's disparagement; though he was not less resolved 
upon attempting the exposure, even should he be massacred for his pains. 
With some difficulty, owing to the fetters upon his wrists, he managed to 
reach and despatch the refreshments ; soon after which repast, exhausted 
by the last night's sleeplessness, he sunk into a profound slumber. 

Evening was beginning to deepen into night when he awoke, refreshed 
m body, but still sufficiently forlorn in mind. Again did he sit communing 
with his own sad thoughts, and counting the clock of Steyning church, tiu 
the hour of midnight slowly and heavily dragged on, and the Sabbath morn- 
ing commenced which had been appointed for his conveyance to Lewes 
jau. Shortly after this yawning peal had sounded, he heard a noise at his 
window, as if some person were inserting a tool between the closing of the 
casement, which after two or three trials was gently forced open. jBy the 
dim and glimmering light, he perceived the head of a man who began to 
climb up with the apparent object of entering the room, holding in his 
uplifted hand a large knife. The shuddering Cavalier now gave himself up 
for lost, taking it for granted that some infuriated fanatic of the Independents 
was coming to assassinate him, as an acceptable sacrifice to the Lord, an 
atrocity of which there were not wanting examples in that era of frantic 
enthusiasm. Indignation succeeding to his first thrilling apprehensions, 
he exclaimed — " What ! ye cowardly crop-eared rascal ! in cold blood ! 

murder a man whose arms and legs " when he was interrupted by the 

whispering voice of the stranger — " Hush, for God's sake ! — silence ! — 
thou most passionate and incurable of blunderers! — it is I, the Marquess 
of Ormond : — not a syllable more, if you value your life l n 

So saying, he entered the room, cut the prisoner's manacles with the 
knife which he had brought for that purpose, set his legs at liberty by the. 
same means, whispered him that there was a ladder outside the window, 
and desiring: him to follow as quietly as possible, let himself softly down 
from the sill and disappeared. It will easily be supposed that Sir John 
was not slow in obeying, but it will hardly be credited that at such a 
moment he could dream of executing the hazardous prank we are about to 
relate. The ladder had been placed close to the sign of the Protector's 
Head, which he had observed to be suspended to the post by a single hook. 
Stimulated either by a most inopportune love of fun, or by his ungovernable 
animosity against the original, he paused as he descended the ladder, 
unhooked! the portrait, which he brought to the ground, and taking the 
knife from tne marquess, in spite of his angry remonstrances, made a hole 
on each side of his highnesses throat, through which he. passed one of the 
cord* wherewith he had himself been bound, and again suspended the * 
picture to a great nail in the post, so that the illustrious personage whom it 
represented appeared to be hanging by the neck. "Excuse me," he 
exclaimed to the marquess, who now began to haul him away by sheer 
force— "couldn't help it, upon my soul 1 it was an atonement I owed to 
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my own feelings for haying entered a house with such a rascally sign ; bait 
as my conscience is now at ease, I will obediently follow you, my noble . 
and generous deliverer, whithersoever you may command me." 

" Why then, o' God's name, let us have no more freaks and fooleries," 
replied the marquess ; " and hey for Shoreham, with all the speed we can 
muster ! for unless we can reach it before daylight, we may both chance to 
tumble into worse bilboes than those from which you have just escaped, 
and suffer in reality the fate which you have so foolishly inflicted upon tne 
Protector's effigy." 

After cordial thanks and congratulations had been mutually exchanged, 
he proceeded to inform Sir John, in answer to his eager inquiries, that 
when he had been so rudely dismissed by the soldiers, lest he should come 
in for a share of the prize offered for his own apprehension, and found 
himself disabled from enacting the Autolycus by the want of his Dealer's 
box, which was trotting along the road behind the back of his friend, he had 
concealed himself by day, and travelled by night, until he reached the sea, 
where he intended to remain till he could ascertain what was intended to 
be done with Sir John. "No sooner had I learned," he continued, " your 
lucky escape* than I bargained with one Tettersall, a trusty fellow, and the 
brother of the shipmaster who carried over the king alter the fight of 
' Worcester,* to keep a fishing-smack in constant readiness for our escape ; 
and instantly trudged back towards the forest upon the wild-goose chase 
of discovering the runaway knight of Brambletye House." 

" And by what lucky chance did you stumble upon your goose ?" inquired 
Sir John. 

" By one of those capricious freaks of fortune," resumed the marauess, 
" which are never dreamt of till they actually occur. I was concealed in 
the bushes that overhang a large pond, to which, in your capacity of ostler 
to the Protector's Head, you were leading a cropped horse. As it approach- 
ed the water, the animal trod upon your foot, when you struck it passion- 
ately across the face, exclaiming — * 'Sblood, you crop-eared Roundhead 
brute! must you too trample upon me?' Your smock-frock might have 
deceived me, but your oath and your voice there was no mistaking, from 
whatever disguise they might have issued. Not having time to make my- 
self known, I watched you back to the inn ; and when the dusk of the 
evening allowed me to play the respectable part" of an eavesdropper, I 
placed myself outside the window of the room wherein you were so sin- 
gularly discreet and considerate, (knowing, I presume, the value of the 
article,) as to plunge your head into the lion's mouth. By the assistance 
of the window, I not only heard, but saw every thing that passed below ; 
and from the light in the garret casement, and the hubbub of angry voices, 
was enabled to ascertain your place of confinement up stairs. A knife, 
with which I was already provided, and a ladder* removed from a neigh- 
bouring hay-stack, completed your deliverance ; if, therefore, you can re- 
sist the temptation of getting into mischief for three or four hours longer, I 
trust we shall be beyond the fangs of Noll and his janizaries, and scud- 
ding through the waves for France or Flanders." 

" And as to our lands and houses, goods and chattels," cried Sir John, 
<c l suppose we may confidently leave them to the care of Arthur Squib, 

c£ Haberdasher's Hall, the ravenous sequestrator, and his worthy coadju- 
tor Jack Madden, the solicitor to the commission.". 

w I have perhaps lost a castle and a barony for every acre that can bo 

^wvSwcated from Brambletye," said the marquess calmly, " and yet I have 
*«« xnUistcd a complaint When the monarch loses his crown and king 

*TjtoUfflft»ume of the latter, with a long inscription in prose and verse, is still to be 
pic 
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(Bonn, tho loyal subject thmka Hot of mspaltry privations. Lt bm 
tfendra, when bom shall be restored; and indie mean lime, be that Has 
preserved his honour is snll rich. I hare one reftc which' I would not bar- 
tor for a prmeipatity, and this I hare preserved, to be taken from mo cany 
with m y me, though it is trot a small silver ferule.*' 

" Worth perhaps, a whole handful of die new pewter fiulhrna," mid Sir 
John, laugrAng. ^ ^ ^** 

" You will estimate it more hig^y," replied the marquess, "when I fleH 

u it was the head of the silver staff which King Charles the First held in 

i hand upon the first day of his triaL Laying it gently upon Cook's 
shoulder, the solicitor general, in order to stop him when he was readme; 
the charge, the silver head fell to the ground ; when seems none to pick si 
up, he stooped for it himselfj and put it in his pocket. After bis murder, 
it came into my possession, nor shall it depart from me in any extremity, 
unless they cut off the hand that clutches it I have cared for nothing 
else, but my robes, with my ribbon, George, and gaiter, which I have in- 
trusted to a friend in London, on whose fidelity I can depend." 

" And why have you been so careful in preserving these seemingly un- 
important trappings ?" inquired the baronet. 

"That in case I had been seized, and condemned to the same fate as 
the noble Montrose," replied the marquess proudly, " I might, like him, 
array myself in the honours conferred upon me by my sovereign, and ex- 
claim, when about to be beheaded and quartered, — * I deem it a greater 
honour to have my head stand upon the prison gate for this quarrel, than 
to have my picture in the king's bed-chamber ; and as to my severed limbs, 
I wish I had flesh enough to send a piece to every city in Christendom, as 
evidence of my loyalty to my king and country.' " 

Incited by the disinterested heroism of his companion, Sir John snapped 
his fingers, declaring he cared not a rush for Brambletye House and its 
dirty acres, especially as the marquess was so sanguine of their being aH 
recovered ; ana as a proof of his indifierence, sang a verse from the song 
of the royalist : — 

n We do not suffer here alone ; 

Though we are beggarM, so'i the king ; 
Tis sin t' have wealth when he has none : 
Tosh ! poverty's a royal thing.'' 

In conclusion, however, he admitted bis uneasiness on the subject of the 
French wine, as well as his unhappiness about the fate of Jocelyn, his son, 
of whom he would most gladly have learned some tidings before their em- 
barkation. 

" I have eight sons," said the marquess ; " all of whom either have or 
shall peril their lives in the service of the king. If they live, they will 
have done their duty ; if they die in such an honourable cause, I would 
rather have my own dead sons than any other man's living ones." 

Not suffering their conversation to interfere with the expedition of their 
march, they advanced at so brisk a pace, that considerably within the 
period to which the marquess had limited Sir John's discreet behaviour, 
they reached the ancient borough of Shoreham. Upon the outskirts of 
the town stood the humble cottage of the trusty Tettersall, who was no 
sooner awakened by the preconcerted signal, (three taps upon his win- 
dow,) than he hastily arose, and heartily congratulated them upon their 
hatug, thus far, accomplished their flight in safety. Suggesting the pos- 
sibility of his smack being brought to, by some of the government ships 
of war, which were keeping a sharp look-out for runaways, he arrayed 
them each in a fisherman's jacket and trousers, and taking a lantern in 
26—5 
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his hand, for the morning had not yet broken, he conducted them towards 
the water. Upon arriving at the market place, he stopped for a moment, 
and turning; to the marquess, gave him a nudge with his elbow, dryly 
whispering in his ear, " Here is something pleasant that concerns your 
lordship, at which perhaps you would like to have a peep before we go 
aboard." So saying, he hoisted up the lantern, by whose light the mar- 
quess read a proclamation, offering a reward for his apprehension, and 
giving a minute description of his person and pedler's disguise. With a 
look of egregious satisfaction at his having thus trifled with the feelings of 
the marquess, and a hearty ha ! ha ! ha ! as he chuckled at the joke, the 
honest Tettersall hurried them forward, assisted them into a wherry, which 
he rowed out to his fishing-smack anchored at a small distance from the 
shore, cut the cable, hoisted sail, and by the assistance of a fresh and 
favourable breeze, the party were presently scudding rapidly through the 
waters towards the opposite coast 

As the sun arose, the cliffs from which they were receding shone forth 
vividly in the light, encircling the green sea like a belt of white ribbon. 
Steadfastly and mournfully contemplating the scene until the tears glistened 
in his eyes, the marquess at length exclaimed — " Farewell ! farewell ! 
thou gay and beautiful island ! I could almost weep to think that while 
thou art pining for the return of thy legitimate monarch, a miserable base*" 
bom usurper is ruling thee with a rod of iron." More sanguine and in- 
spiring thoughts succeeding to this temporary dejection, his countenance 
brightened as he proceeded m a more animated tone, — " Oh that, instead 
of flying like a criminal, I were now tilting towards thy shores with a 
gallant fleet and army, headed by ray noble sovereign ! Oh that I wer^e 
clad in buff and steel, with my king's black feather in my helm, and my 
own trusty sword in my hand, once more leading on my troop of true-blue 
Cavaliers, to clatter our weapons upon the psalm-singing Ironsides of 
Cromwell ! Oh that I had only my own favourite company of foot-grena- 
diers, armed with breast and back, and were this moment standing at push 
of pike against Noll and his whole body-guard [ n 

" 'Sblood ! my lord," cried Sir John, — " never fear but we will have 
another tough bout with the rascals, and if we cannot get such dainty arms 
as we have been used to, zooks ! we'll attack them without any, as David 
Waller did, if there be any truth in the song — 

' My friend David Waller in doublet white, 
Without any arms, either rusty or bright, 
Charged through them twice like a little spright, 

Which nobody can«dony.' . 

And as to our being driven a while from our country, what signifies it, 
when every thing in it is turned topsy-turvy, and honest blades like our- 
selves are left to sing — 

' Religion's a widgeon, and reason if> treason , 

And he that hath a noble neart may bid the world adieu !' " 

In spite of Sir John's cheerfulness, who continued singing scraps of Cav- 
alier songs, as his spirits rose from the increasing probability of their safe . 
escape, the melancholy of the marquess increased, for he thought upon the 
doom of those who had been parties to the plot, and were not likely to be 
so fortunate as himself in avoiding its fatal penalties ; nor could he dis- 
card the painful conviction that all the bright prospects of the royalists were 
effectually marred for the present, and rendered infinitely less promising 
for the future. These desponding reveries were suddenly interrupted by 
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such a boisterous and long-continued burst of laughter from Sir John, that 
be could not avoid asking him the cause of his outrageous merriment It 
was some time before his companion could reply, but at length he exclaim- 
ed, as the chuckling tears roiled down his cheek, — " I was thinking of 
the profound horror and consternation of those crop-eared hypocrites, when 
they come up with their cavalcade, and not only find the bird flown, but their 
great idol hanging up by the neck, as he ought to have done long since." 
So hugely was his fancy tickled at the thought of their fury and hubbub, 
tiiat he almost cackled and coughed himself into a fit, and was obliged to 
lean against the vessel's side in a state of utter exhaustion. In these differ- 
ent frames of mind they prosecuted their voyage, and after a quick passage, 
unmarked by a single untoward occurrence, were safely landed in the then 
Spanish port of Ostehd, where they carried the first intelligence to the king 
ol the dispersion or seizure of his partisans, and the utter failure of their 
plot 



CHAPTER VI. 

" 'Tie wonderful 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn'd, honour untaught, 
Civility not seen from other, valour 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop . 
As if it had been sow'd." 

Shakspearz. 

It was fortunate for Sir John's temporary elevation of spirits at his own 
escape, that he knew not the situation of Jocelyn, whom we left riding 
towards London, upon his pony, escorted by a party of the Protector's cui- 
rassiers, under the command of Colonel Lilburne. This veteran soldier 
was neither likely to lose his captive, nor was the latter of an age to make 
*ny attempt at his own deliverance, so that they arrived, without interrup- 
tion of their march, at the military quarters adjoining the old orchard at 
Whitehall* Here the youth was detained a prisoner in the colonel's 
house, where he was treated with all due courtesy and kindness, until the 
orders of government should be received as to his final disposal. From the 
indisposition of the Lord Protector, who was confined by sickness at Hamp- 
ton Court, several days elapsed before he could receive communications, or 
issue his commands upon the subject. His ministers and agents employed 
this interval to such advantage in blazoning and aggravating the horrors of 
the Cavalier plot, and the illness of his highness, mat the whole country 
was thrown into a ferment ; some rejoicing in the dangers they had escap- 
ed, and others apprehensive of the calamities that might ensue, should his 
complaint assume any fatal complexion. Many who were by no means 
well affected to his government, or were at least unsatisfied of the right 
upon which it was founded, considered him nevertheless as the only person 
who could preserve public tranquillity ; and consequently dreaded his dis- 
solution as the probable signal for universal strife and confusion. Not 
only had his mighty hand coerced and tamed the furious factions into 
which the whole country was split, but he had made their antagonistic 
energies subservient to the advancement of the national power and gran- 
deur, wielding those dangerous materials with as much apparent ease as 
the modern mechanic, who uses the discordant elements of fire and water 
it, create die stupendous powers of the steam-engine. His wonderful and 
«laoit supernatural successes had also convinced many, who were opposed 
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to him in the first instance, that he was appointed to be their ruler by the 
immediate hand of Heaven. 

" What, indeed, can be more extraordinary," as his eulogist, Cowlejr. 
justly asks, — " than that such a man should have the courage to attempt, 
and the happiness to succeed in, so improbable a design, as the destruc- 
tion of one of the most ancient and most solid-founded: monarchies upon 
the earth ? That he should have the power or boldness to put his prince 
and master to an open and infamous death ? To banish that numerous 
and strongly-allied family ? To do all this under the name and wages of 
a parliament ? To trample upon them, too, as he pleased ; to spurn them 
out of doors when he grew weary of them ; and set up himself above all 
things that ever were called sovereign in England ? To oppress all his 
enemies by anns, and all his friends afterwards by artifice ? To overrun 
each corner of the three nations, and overcome with equal facility both the 
riches of the south and the poverty of the north ? To be feared and courted 
by all foreign princes, and adopted a brother to the gods of the earth ? To* 
have the estates and lives of three kingdoms as much at his disposal as 
was the little inheritance of his father, and to be as noble and liberal in the 
spending of them ?" 

Such were the marvellous and dazzling exploits which, combined with the 
discovery of the plot, inflamed the Protector's numerous partisans with loy- 
alty and alarm. Addresses poured in from the army, as well as from the 
county-troops and their officers, tendering their lives and fortunes to the 
defence of his highnesses person and government, against the common and 
secret enemy ; while the city militia held a general training in Finsbury- ' 
fields for the same purpose. Upon the first alarm of a royalist rising, the 
guards about the palace had been doubled, several forces of the regular 
horse and foot had been marched into the city liberties ; the drums of the 
trainbands beat to arms, when all the six regiments appeared in harness and 
kept guard the whole night, being employed in seizing several of the citi- 
zens, who were known or suspected to be implicated in the conspiracy. 
Nothing in short was omitted that could give publicity and importance to the 
plot ; and when the Protector's recovery allowed him to receive the numer- 
ous addresses it had called forth, nothing was forgotten that could invest 
the ceremony with a character of impressive and solemn splendour. On 
account of his still unsettled health, tne grand levee was ordered to be held 
at Hampton Court-house, for the name of palace was discarded, although 
an air of royal magnificence was observable in all the appointments, of the 
place. 

On the day appointed for the reception, Colonel Lilburne joined the train, 
determined to render in person an account of the manner m whieh he had 
executed his commission at Brambletye, and demand instructions as to the 
disposal of his charge, whom he was induced to take with him, in the gen- 
erous hope that his youth, beauty, and spirited demeanour might influence 
the Protector to give an order for his liberation. 

With many cautions to Jocelyn to repress his petulance, and preserve 
silence and respect before his highness, they proceeded together m a car- 
riage to Hampton Court, around whose gates were stationed detachments 
of the Protector's body-guard, and of other favourite regiments, both foot 
and horse ; most of them stern-looking veterans, whose scarred and war- 
worn countenances offered a striking contrast to the gorgeous freshness of 
the iron and scarlet in which they were arrayed, for they had been supplied 
with new uniforms on the occasion. The band consisted only of twe«ve 
trumpets, which were sounded from time to time when any person of suffi- 
cient dignity to merit a salute arrived at the gate. 

In the court-yard stood the halberdiers, or wardens of the tower, their 
captain holding ft standard exhibiting the Protector's amis, surinpHntod 
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witk banners and bannerols. By their side were the domestic servants of 
the household ; those- of Sir Oliver Fleming, the master of the ceremonies ; 
and the guard of Sir Gilbert Pickering the lord chamberlain, armed with 
halberts, and liveried in gray coats welted with black velvet 

Fissincr through this file of attendants, the company were ushered up 
stairs as they arrived, and introduced by the proper officers into the presence- 
chamber, whose walls were hung with such maps, plans, and printed statis- 
tical tables as might befit the residence of an enlightened sovereign and 
politician. Around the room were standing many of those warriors whose 
names had been rendered illustrious by their, exploits in the late wars, most 
of whom, in compliment to the fashionable alarm of the moment, were 
equipped in complete or partial armour, as if rather attending a council of 
officers in a tent, than a peaceful levee in a palace. Some of the junior 
officers, whose coats of mail covered, with bun had not, even in those days, 
cost less than thirty or forty pounds, and who seemed to think they might 
assume a little foppery, now that the general himself affected the splendour 
of a court, had endeavoured to give their military garb a more dressy and 
drawing-room appearance, by fringing the sleeves and collar of their leathern 
doublets with expensive point-lace. Others had gold or plated buckles to 
their shoulder-belts, and say sword-knots of silk ribbon ; but the far greater 
part, although so scrupulously complete in their martial appointments as 
to satisfy the most finical martinet, rejected the smallest decoration, and 
fully justified the averment of the Cavalier song — 

« They'll Dot allow, such pride it brings, 
Nor favours in hats, nor no such things, 
They'll convert all ribbons to Bible-strings, 

Which nobody can deny.'* 

Grave, orderly, and decorous as was their general mien and' deportment, 
they appeared by the rough unpolished hardihood of their aspect to be 
rather qualified for the camp than the court, and to merit the character 
they have received from a contemporary historian, who designates them 
as — " Sword grandees, that better became a fray than a feast." 

It had been expected that his highness would upon this occasion wear 
the sumptuous robe of purple velvet, and display the Bible, sword, and 
sceptre, with which he had been invested at his solemn inauguration in 
Westminster Hall a short time before; but as he had assumed these 
u phylacteries and fringes of state" in conformity with the wishes of others 
rather than his own, he discarded them the moment they had answered the 
purposes of their temporary assumption. Few would hay* judged from 
iiis present habiliments that he had so recently, refused the title of king, 
and fewer 'Still that he retained the power of one ; for he was attired with 
an almost fastidious plainness, in a black cloth-cloak, doublet, and hose, 
with velvet facings and buttons. Not a single article of expense or luxury 
could be detected about his person, unless we may designate as such a pair 
of black silk high stockings, and satin roses of the same hue in his shoes * 
nor had he any mark of authority, save that he wore his hat, which was 
broad-brimmed, with a low conical crown. His eyes were sljghtly blood- 
shot; and in the projecting veins of his sanguine and swollen, yet somewhat 
melancholy face, were to be traced the evidences of a fiery and passionate 
~mperament, tamed down by a long course of religious and moral discipline. 
There was an inclination to rubicundity in his nose, an inexhaustible sub- 
ject of ridicule for title lampooners and ballad-writers of the opposite party; 
and a large wart upon his forehead, which had not been forgotten m the 
warfare of personal scurrility. His partially grizzled hair hung in slight 
curb to his shoulders, and his collar, turned down and scolloped, at the. 
5* 
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edges, disclosed the upper part of hie throat, which was thick and mtfcafavV 
From the hardships of many years' service there was a degree of coaneaea* 
in his face, but his head was so shaped as to give him a commanding and 
intellectual air, while his general appearance was such as to stamp a con- 
viction upon the beholder that he was truly the master-spirit of his age. 

As he sat at the upper end of the room, in a chair of state slightly ele- 
vated from the floor, but without canopy or other distinction, and received 
with a dignified and gracious courtesy the different persons who were pre* 
■ented to him, all o? whom seemed to salute him with the profounueat 
homage, Jocelyn surveyed the whole scene with a most perplexed and 
bewildered admiration. Never having heard him mentioned but in term* 
of the most unmeasured contempt, he could not credit the identity of the 
personage before him with the daily object of his father's opprobrious abuse, 
and in this dilemma he exclaimed to the colonel, luckily in a whisper— 
•* Pray, sir, is that really red-nosed Noll ?" 

" Hush ! young malapert ;" cried Lilbume, chasing by an angry frown 
the momentary smile that had relaxed his features — "hold your tongue, 
unless you can speak more reverently of his highness the Lord Protector." 

Jocelyn, now contemplating him with a more fixed attention, thought he 
could perceive an expression of latent melancholy and distrust, a remark 
which had already been made by others about his person, who had noticed 
more particularly the suspicious and fixed look with which he followed 
every strange face that moved about him. Contrary to the presentiments 
of Cesar, he anticipated most danger from those whose aspects " were fea- 
tured with any cheerful and debonair lineaments ;" these he eyed With a 
vigilant misgiving, while his irtcessant precautions against assassination 
were matter of public notoriety. His natural fortitude enabled him at first 
to treat these attempts with indifference, but their perpetual renewal, the 
appearance of the celebrated pamphlet entitled Killing no Murder, whose 
author his utmost efforts had failed to discover, and the proclamation of the 
king, promising 500/. per annum' and knighthood to whomsoever should 
despatch him,* had combined #with sickness to debilitate his, courage, and 
render him morbidly anDrehensive of the fate that had been inflicted on 
Dorislaus,t Ascham,J RSnsborou^S . and others : a late of which his 
anticipations had received some sort oT confirmation Dy the recent myste- 
rious occurrence with Lord BroghiIl.|| ."'■*• 

Prom the observations he had been making upon the Protector^ physi- 
ognomy, Jocelyn was presently diverted by a buzzing whisper in the room, 

* Dated in 1654, and given by Thurloe in hlf State Papers. 

t Dr. Iqfrac-D, Qrlpla u8, deputed by the parliament as envoy to Holland, was assaulted 
in his own housepfry twelve disguised royalists, then in attendance upon the exiled 
King Charles II. at the Hague*frhtt* barjbarously stabbed him in several placet, cat his 
throat, and left him, exclaiming — " Thus dies on*4>.f the king's judges." His body was 
conveyed to England and buried in Westminster Abbey ; bat taken up after the Resto- 
ration, with the bodies of other Cromweliana, and deposited in St. Margaret's church- 
yard adjouifng. 

t Anthony Ascham, ambassador to Madrid, where he was assassinated in his own 
lodgings by a party of English loyalists. 

% $ Colonel Thomas Rainsborough was shot at an inn In Doncaster by a party of Cava-* 
Iters from Fontefract, under a pretence of delivering him a letter from Cromwell. 

|| As this nobleman was accompanying the Lord Protector in his carriage from West- 
minster to Whitebait, it was stopped on one side of tho street, at a spot where, from the> 
great pressure of the* crowd, none of the halberdiers had room to stand by the window, 
in this posture his lordship observed the door of a fobler's stall to open and shut a little, 
and at every opening could distinguish something bright, like a drawn sword or pistol. 
Whereupon he drew out his own sword with the scabbard on it, struck it upon thn stall, 
and asked who was there, when a singularly wild-looking man, with a sword by his 
side, burst out, and effected his escape, although his lordship called to the guards to 
seize him. — It was rumoured that the Protector more than once encountered the same 
figure afterwards, under circumstances that rendered it difficult to account for ate 
presence. 
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and die approach of two numerously-escorted gentlemen, whose embroid- 
ered silk chesses, flowing and highly-scented perraques, fluttering ribbons, 
mnd diamond-hilted swords, presented a singular contrast to the simple 
and plain character of the surrounding dresses. These proved to be the 
Dukede Creqni and Monsieur Mancini, deputed from die King of France, 
Loin's XIV. and the Cardinal Mazarine, to the Protector, to congratulate 
Jwn upon the successes of the united English and French forces, and to 
compliment his highness. Having been lodged, upon their arrival, at 
Brook House, in Holbom, they now came in state to acquit themselves of 
their embassy, each delivering a short speech conveying the most flattering 
assurances of respect and regard from his master, which the Protector, 
taking off his hat, received with a carriage full of gravity and state, ex- 
pressed an equal affection for his majesty of France, and invited his repie- 
eentatives to dine with him. To these gentlemen succeeded a host of 
deputies, civil and military, bearing addresses couched in a fervour of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, which, in any other days, would have startled the hearer 
by its profane adulation. In these effusions of pious and passionate loy- 
alty, the Protector was compared to Moses who had gathered together the 
people of the new Israel, and given them laws, and brought down spiritual 
FooQ from heaven for their support — to Zerubbabel, who restored tne true 
worship of the Lord — to Joshua, who defeated the Amalekites and the 
Canaanites — to Gideon, who delivered Israel from the oppression of the 
Midiqnjt^a — to Elijah, who had been raised up by Heaven to overthrow 
the worshippers of Baal, and destroy their idol — to the chariots and horse- 
men of Israel — to David, to Solomon, to Hezekiah; and finally, that 
profane as well as sacred history might be put in requisition, to Titus and 
to Constantine. Hypocrisy formed no part of the Protector's present 
character ; it had long been converted into genuine, enthusiasm, and he 
could therefore exclaim in all sincerity of heart, — " Not to me, but to the 
Lord be ascribed the praise. I am but a poor worm raised out of the dust 
to be the instrument of His will." 

So mueh time had been occupied in the presentation of these vapouring 
and ranting specimens of spiritual bombast, that when Colonel Lilburne 
saw a long file of gentlemen, foreigners as well as natives, waiting to- be 
introduced, he began to think he should hardly have time to obtain a mo- 
ment's audience. Although he spoke to these parties with a dignified 
suability and upon appropriate subjects, his highness did not detain them 
long, so that they were more than half dismissed, when his roving and 
restless eye fixed itself for a moment upon Jocelyn, and he whispered a 
few words to a groom of the chambers, who presently approached Colonel 
Lilburne, inviting him to dine with the Protector, and requesting him to 
withdraw into a private room, where his highness would join him as soon 
as possible. 

Following this conductor, they were ushered into a spacious and noblo . 
library, whose shelves were closely filled with books. At the upper end, 
before a desk, on which were several folio volumes, two gentleman were 
seated, one of whom was writing from the dictation of his companion; 
The latter, who was rather below the middle size ? wearing his light brown 
hair parted at the foretop, and hanging down on either side of his singularly 
comely and majestic countenance^ took not the smallest notice of them as 
they passed, but continued dictating. His amanuensis, a strong-set figure, 
with a round face, cherry cheeks, hazel eyes,' and brown hair, bowed to 
them with a cheerful smile as they walked through into an inner apartment, 
but did not speak. These were the immortal Milton, Latin secretary to 
the Protecto-, and who had now been for some time blind j and the scarcely 
less illastnous Andrew Marvel, recently appointed his assistant; men 
worthy to sit enthroned in that costlv library, and to be surrounded by the 
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great and kindred intellects of the world : men who have become the 
certain heirs of never-dying fame, while, with one or two exceptions, tit*5 
crowd of nobles and grandees that thronged the adjoining saloon have 
passed rapidly away into irredeemable oblivion. 

From this apartment the colonel and Jocelyn passed into a gallery, and 
were ushered into his Highnesses private room, where their conductor left 
them. It was a small chamber, furnished with globes, maps, atlasses, 
charts, plans of different fortifications, and a handsome book-case, mostly 
filled with controversial divinity, though it contained such works as were 
then published by Waller, Denham, Cowley, Harrington, Marvel, and the 
lighter effusions of Milton ; together withHartlib's Discourse of Husbandry, 
the works of Machiavel, Harvey's Latin essay on the circulation of the 
blood, and other political and scientific books, Latin, English, and French. 
On a small table in the middle of the room lay the Protector's plan for the 
foundation of a new college, with a portfolio containing engravings of 
Scripture subjects, by Faithorne, around which were scattered numerous 
pamphlets and fugitive pieces, religious and political. It was not without 
surprise that the colonel recognised among the latter several of the crazy 
publications of his brother the saint, alias Free-born John, alias Lilburne 
the Trouble- world ;* such as "Jonah's cry out of the Whale's Belly," — 
" An Impeachment of High Treason against Oliver Cromwell and his son- 
in-law Henry Ireton," and other similar attacks upon the Protector, for 
which he was at that moment in prison. In a recess of the window, upon 
a sloping desk, was an open folio Bible, thickly overwritten with marginal 
annotations in Cromwell's own hand, though the tremulous letter showed 
that he now guided the pen with difficulty ; — and from a half-open drawei 
beneath glittered the hilts of a brace of pistols. With a boyish curiosity, 
Jocelyn opened the door of an inner closet, in which he observed two naked 
swords hanging against the wall, and a secret staircase, probably intended 
for escape in case of a sudden surprise. 

As a proof of the hold which heraldic vanities may obtain, even over such 
a mind as Cromwell's, it is not unworthy of remark that his family arms, 
handsomely emblazoned upon vellum, and set in a gilt frame, were not 
only hung up in the saloon, but were exhibited in his private apartment. 
Nor did it escape Lilburne's observation, that since he had become Protec- 
tor, he had assumed a particular bearing in his crest, which had been grant- 
ed to his ancestor by Henry the Eighth,! as if anxious to disprove the cur- 

* On the death of this turbulent^ and refractory enthusiast, which occurred soon after-* 
wards, there appeared the following epigrammatic epitaph : — 

" Is John departed, and is Lilburne gone ? 
Farewell to both, to Lilburne and to John ! 
; Yet being gone, take this advice from me, 

Let them not both in one grave buried be. 
Here lay ye John ; lay Lilburne hereabout, 
For if they both should meet, they would fall out." 

This alludes to a saying, that John Lilburne was so quarrelsome, that if he were* 
the only man in the world, John would quarrel with Lilburne and Lilburne with John* 

t Against Sir Richard Cromwell's name, in Noble's Pedigree of that family, is the 
following note : — " The first of May, 1340, a solemn triumph was held at Westminster, 
before King Henry VIII. by Sir John Dudley, Sir Richard Cromwell, and four other 
challengers, which was proclaimed in France, Spain, Scotland, and Flanders. The 
2d day, at Tourney, Sir Richard Cromwell overthrew Mr. Palmei off his horse. And 
the 5th day, at Barriers, he likewise overthrew Mr. Cuipep ; to his and the challenger's 
great ho.'* Mr. Noble srives from Stowe a particular account of this jousting : and adds 
From Fuller's Church History, that when the king saw Sir Richard's prowess, he was 
so enraptured that he exclaimed, " Formerly thou wast my Dick, but hereafter thou 
■halt be my diamond ; and thereupon dropped a diamond ring from his finger, whicn 
Sir Richard taking up, his majesty presented it to him, bidding him ever afterwards 
bear such a one in the fore gamb of the demy-lion in his crest, instead of the javelm." 
—Memoirs of the Protector 0. C. p. 201. 
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tent imputations against his low and obscure birth. While Lilbume 
was examining tins escutcheon, the Protector suddenly entered, still wear- 
ing his hat, seated himself beside the open Bible, and turning to Lilbume, 
who continued standing, exclaimed, -with a stern look and hurried voice, 
" That is the boy Corapton, and his father has escaped. I know it all, ay, 
and more than you yourself are acquainted with. You sat in the chair of 
the scorner when you marked my conferences with the crazy Papist wo- 
man, Mary Lawrence, and yet from her did I gather the first tidings of 
the treasonable proceedings at Brambletye. For some cause, what it is I 
know not, she has sworn deadly enmity to the whole race ; and I avail my- 
self of every aid that the Lord sends me. I have a spy in every house. 
She has given me good reasons why this stripling should be detained as a 
hostage for his father. Away with him to the Gate-house at Westminster. 
These perpetual revelations of the plots against Zion are so many special 
providences calling me to perform my duty. I hold the sword of the Lord 
and of (xideon, and the rebellers against his name shall perish, for the Lord 
is weary of pardoning. Formerly I lived in Meshech, which signifieth pro- 
longing; in Kedar, which signifieth blackness; but my soul is now with 
the congregation of the first-born. I know them all; the enemies of the 
New Jerusalem ; my spies beset them on every side ; the toils of the 
hunter are around them ; X will pour out the seventh vial upon them ; 
what God hath r\ven me, man shall not take away. — They shall perish ; 
I will dash out their teeth, and break their jaw-bones, and utterly exter- 
minate the army of the Beast — I swear it by this hqly book !" 

Striking his hand angrily upon the Bible, as he concluded this rather in- 
coherent rhapsodv, he remained for some time lost in deep thought, when, 
as if anxious to justify his meditated severities by a recapitulation of the 
benefits he had conferred upon the country, he continued, in a more com- 
posed tone : "Have I not made the name of an Englishman to be as much 
feared and respected throughout the world, as ever was that of an ancient 
Roman ? My fleets and armies are everywhere victorious ; England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, Holland, Spain, — have I not triumphed over them 
all ; — the Grand Turk has owned my authority ; the oppressed Protest- 
ants throughout Europe have cried out to me, and I have compelled their 
rulers to give them instant redress : none but men of integrity sit upon mv 
seats of judgment ; corruptlon.is unknown in my court ; and, above all, I 
have so counselled and grided them, that my people have become the cho- 
sen ones of the Lord, and have built up the New Jerusalem, to be the 
praise of the whole earth, the Sion of the Holy One of Israel." 

Having received his instructions relative to the disposal of Jocelyn, and 
knowing the Protector too well to dispute his will during these fits of en- 
thusiam, the colonel ventured to turn the current of his ideas by soliciting 
the release of his brother John, who was then a prisoner at Portsmouth, 
and under order for transportation. 

u He is a firebrand in the temple," cried the Protector, " upon which I 
have been compelled to put my^ foot, lest it should burn down the building. 
Weil does he deserve the name of Lilburne the trouble- world." 

"He has now joined the sect of the Quakers," replied the colonel, 
** whose distinguishing tenet is submission to authority ; and I am willing to 
become surety for his future obedience." 

"The Quakers! Then be it so!" exclaimed the Protector; "they are 
godly people, and good subjects : and as to you, Lilburne, I have ever 
fond rma a good and faithful soldier of the Lord. Tell Thurloe to prepare 
an oraer for your brother's release." So saying, he again relapsed into 
thought, and on recovering from his reverie, cast a stem look upon Joce- 
lyn, and walked suddenly oat of the room, without uttering another word. 
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"What means he by the Gate-house at Westminster V 9 inquired Joce- 
lyn, who had hitherto been silent from a mixed feeling of awe and wonder. 

" It is a place of confinement, my young friend," replied the colonel, 
" where you will be well treated, but must remain in custody until we 
gather tidings of Sir John." 

" A prison !" cried the youth, reddening with passion, and instinctively 
feeling for the handle of his dagger, of which he had been prudently depri- 
ved : — " I wish I had known it sooner. Stripling as he calls me, had I but 
my bow and arrow in my hand, I would make no more of his croaking 
voice and black coat, than I did of the rooks in the Friar's Copse at Bram- 
bletye." 

" Hush ! you choleric little Prate-a-pace !" cried Lilburne, putting hk 
t hand upon his mouth. 

" I will not hush,". continued Jocelyn, exalting his voice ; "for I see my 
father was right, and that this fine gentleman, though he wears his hat and 
sits in a high chair, is neither more nor less, after all, than a Roundhead 
rogue, and a red-nosed Noll." These appalling epithets, probably never 
before uttered in Hampton Court house, certainly not in so clamorous a 
tone of voice, occasioned no small embarrassment in the colonel, who had 
recourse to soothing measures, since he quickly Baw menaces would be 
unavailing, and had luckily prevailed upon the boy to be pacified, just as 
an attendant entered to conduct them to the groom-porter's lodge, to whose 
custody Jocelyn was to be temporarily committed. It was no small rehef 
to Lilbume's mind that they did not again pass through the presence-cham- 
ber, for he could not help dreading that some of its lingering inmates might 
have been startled by sounds, which, however common in the dining-room 
of the Cavaliers, would have been accounted little less than blasphemy in 
the palace of the Lord Protector. Jocelyn did, indeed, continue to mutter 
fiercely to himself, but none noticed hfs splenetic accents, and he was pres- 
ently deposited in his place of immediate confinement, where he encoun- 
tered courteous treatment, and, when his wrath had a little subsided, par- 
took of a comfortable dinner with the inmates of the lodge. 

While he was thus employed, Colonel Lilburne became a participator in 
the great entertainment provided for the French ambassadors, and the other 
illustrious personages who had been invited to grace the festival. Accord- 
ing to the modern acceptation of the latter word, it might hardly be deemed 
appropriate in the present instance ; for the residence of the Protector, 
though not deficient in a grave and becoming state, and even calculated to 
inspire awe by the stern iron grandeur of its military appointments, pre- 
•sented none of those gayer accompaniments that generally characterize a 
court Here were no riot or debauch ; no languishing courtezans sur- 
rounded by glittering triflers, and wiling away the time in wanton discourse; 
no powdered fops and tainted dames devoted to the purposes of gallantry ; 
no court buffoons ; no fiddlers or dancers ; no pimps and panders ; no cards 
or dice ; no masquers, mountebanks, and mummers ; none, in short, of 
those customary resources by which the frequenters of 'a palace endeavour 
to defeat the importunate assaults of idleness and ennuL Whether the 
substitutes provided by the Protector were better calculated to answer this 
purpose, will perhaps be doubted in the present day ; but they were at least 
of a more dignified nature, and well adapted to the serious and austere 
taste of his contemporaries, against whom it was urged as a reproach and 
a nickname that they were Puritans. 

After the Duke de Cream and Monsieur Mancini had been escorted in 
one of his highnesses carriages, with a proper retinue, round the house and 
the middle parks of Hampton Court, as they were then called, and thence 
to Bushey, they were conducted back to the great gates of the palaca, 
where they were received as before by a salute of twelve trumpets. On 
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aughting, they were conducted to the chapel, in which they found a numer- 
ous company seated, his highness being m the same state as at first, hut 
without nis hat, and the whole assemblage silent Hardly had they taken 
their seats when prayers were commenced by Dr. Goodwin, the chaplain ; 
after which the celebrated Hugh Peters expounded a place of Scripture, in 
a sermon of one hour's continuance, then considered a brief length j the 
service concluding with a psalm, sung by the whole party. To the inex- 
pressible relief of the foreigners, the Protector then leaving his chair, and 
coming towards them, invited them into an adjoining drawing-room, where 
they were introduced to the Protectress, to her daughters the Ladies Faulcon* 
bridge and Rich ; and the deservedly favourite child of both parents, the 
Lady Claypoole. Other ladies were in the apartment, but none affected 
any squeamish prudery of manner, or Quaker-like homeliness in their 
attire; the younger ones, being richly decorated with pearls, tastefully 
interspersed among the natural ringlets of their hair, or formed into bows 
upon their shoulders ; and exhibiting in their whole appearance a modest 
yet graceful elegance. The Protectress, as became her more mature years, 
wore a white satin hood, fastened tight under her chin, so as to discover 
but little of her light brown hair. Nor was more of her neck displayed 
than was sufficient to show a string of pearls around it; her handkerchief, 
of which only the broad laced edge was visible, was drawn round the neck 
by a black string, the rest of her person being covered by a green velvet 
cardinal, edged with gold lace, ana fastened at the bottom with a clasp of 
jewellery. 

From, this apartment, after a short conversation, they were ushered into 
the dining-room, where they were nofcly regaled, music playing during the 
whole of the repast At the head of tne principal table sat the Lord Pro- 
tector alone, having the ambassadors on his n*ht hand, and the lords of 
the council and other officers opposite to them : the Protectress had a table 
of her own, at which the ladies were entertained ; and there was a third 
for the chief officers of the household. Though plentiful and sumptuous, 
the repast did not occupy long in the discussion ; no toasts were drunk ; 
a long grace was pronounced by Jeremy White, one of the chaplains ; 
and after due time had been allowed for the dessert, at which were pro- 
duced some noble-sized pines, brought from Barbadoes, and the first of the 
sort ever seen in England, the whole party readjourned to the drawing- 
room. Here, to the inexpressible horror of the foreigners, who were neither 
devoutly inclined, nor if they had been, understood one word of the lan- 
guage, Dr. Goodwin favoured them with a second sermon, an additional 
act of devotion which was considered to be specially called for by the reco- 
very of bis highnesses health, and the frustration of the plot ; from the 
illustration of which two subjects by parallel occurrences in Scripture, and 
proving a manifest interference of Providence, the preacher drew the prin- 
cipal materials of his discourse. Observing, probably, an air of wearisome 
chagrin upon the countenance of his guest, the Protector, addressing the 
duke, expressed his apprehensions, that to one who came from the gay 
and lively court of Louis the Fourteenth, the observances of Hampton 
must appear overmuch sedate, grave, and tristful. 

44 Tnste !" exclaimed the polite Frenchman, with a well-affected air of 
surprise, and a profound bow — " tout au contraire. Never, never, never . 
have I passed a more delightful day. Ah! your highnesses court is an 
example to the world — so decorous, so religious, so sublime ! It recalls 
the good times of our Francis the First, when Clement Marot, the court- 
poet, who was so justly called the poet of princes, and the prince of poets, 
s*t the Psalms of David to music, and it became fashionable for the ladies 
of the court to sing them to their guitar. Ah ! how happy would it be if 
those days were revived !" 
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M It is fortunate that I am able to gratify your wishes," replied the Pro- 
tftotor ; **for we, too, have harmonized these divine canticles, and I hold it 
the most glorious of all music when we sing immortal songs that may im- 
mortalize the singer." To the additional mortification of the duke, who 
little expected to be taken at his word, preparations were now made for 
gratifying him with some more psalm-singing ; during which his highness, 
addressing Monsieur Mancini in Latin, expressed his belief that these 
hymns of David were originally composed in a certain lyrical measure, ob- 
serving there was something sublime in the reflection that we were singing 
the identical psalms which had been chanted in the temple of Jerusalem, 
about a thousand years before our Saviour's birth. To this observation 
tho Italian was about to make a suitable reply, couched in a tone of pro- 
found homage, when he was interrupted^ by the appearance of Milton, 
whom his highness introduced to the foreigners, as the pride and ornament 
of his court. 

"His highness has justly observed," said the bKnd 'bard, speaking in 
Latin, " that psalm-singing is the noblest of all music. It is indeed sublime 
to think, that chained as our bodies are to this deaf earth, the voice of thanks- 
giving may still be wafted from the creature to the Creator. It would be 
desolating to believe that all the holy music of organ and of harp, of dul- 
cimer and of psaltrey, and of that more dignified instrument the human 
voice, inspired by an intellect that knows the worth of worship, — it would 
be horrible to imagine that all the sounds thus sent up into the air from 
the beginning of time, have died away in the unconscious abysses of space, 
unheard, unnoticed, unrecorded. Far from us be such unhallowed misgiv- 
ings ! I would rather deem that even«the voice of unmtelligential matter 
is not altogether so objectless as we are apt to decide j and that the per- 
petual music of the winds and running waters, with the deep bass of the 
never silent sea, are but, the hallelujahs sung by the adoring earth, as it 
rolls along before the footstool of its Creator." 

After a mutual interchange of compliments, the blind bard, seating him- 
self at the organ, played, with appropriate feeling and expression, a psalm 
which had been set to music by his friend Henry Lawes,* and was now 
sung by some of his pupils, both male and female. Out of compliment to 
the visitants, the organist then executed a lighter measure of the French 
cast, from Matthew Lock's " Consort of Pavans, Ayres, Corants, and Sar- 
abands," then just published, with which the foreigners seemed to be much 
better pleased. 

His highness, who both loved and understood music, and had not long 
before granted permission to Sir William Davenant to open a Theatre at 
Rutland House, in Charter-House Square, for a species of operatic enter- 
tainment, had given orders for a little concert to be prepared, in which 
Davis Mell and Paul Wheeler, two of the best musicians of the day,, were 
performers ; after which was given a solo on the violin by the incompara- 
ble Baltzar of Lubeck, admitted to be the finest player in Europe, f Know- 

* The composer of the music or Comus. Milton addressed a sonnet to him ; and his 
nephews, Edward and John Phillips, prefixed commendatory verses to his " Ay re* 
and Dialogues" published in 1653. 

t The following; passage in Evelyn's Diary seems to have reference to this famous 
violinist — " 1655, March 4.— This night I was invited by Mr. Roger L'Estrange, to 
hear the incomparable Lnbicer on the violin. His variety on a few notes and plain 
ground, with that wonderful dexterity, was admirable. Thou?h a young man ~et so 
perfect and skilful, that there was nothing- however crosst and perplexed, brou&i* to 
him by our artists, that he did not play off'at sight with ravishing sweetness and im- 
provements, to the astonishment of our best masters. In sum, he played on that sin- 
gle instrument a full concert, so as the rest flung down their instruments, acknowled/. 
Ing the victory. As to my own particular, I stand to this hour amazed that God should 
give so great perfection to so young a person. I can no longer question the effects wo 
read of in David's harp to charm evil spirits, or what la said some particular notes 
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lug the bibulous propensities of James Q.nm, the bass singer, whose at- 
tendance had been expressly commanded, the Protector goodnaturedDy 
ordered him to be well plied with sack, and was so well pleased with his 
performance, that at its conclusion he exclaimed — "What shall I do lor 
▼on» Mr. Qnin ?" The modest vocalist simply reamred to be restored to 
bis student's place at Christ Church, from which he had been dismissed by 
the visiters for intemperance, a petition with which his highness promised 
compliance. 

Milton was now again called for, and the duke observed alarming ap- 
pearances of another psalm, when he started up in great trepidation, de- 
claring he had a-most particular engagement in London, and that, how- 
ever agonizing it might be to his feelings, he was absolutely compelled to 
tear himself from a noble species of entertainment, to which he was pecu- 
liarly devoted, and of which he should never lose the recollection. Com- 
passion inducing him to include Mancini in his meditated escape, both 
parties took their leave together, with a profusion of compliments, and 
every external manifestation of the most profound reverence. 

Scarcely, however, had their carriage cleared the gates of the palace, 
when the duke, first indulging in an Alexandrine yawn, and then bursting 
into as continuous a peal of laughter, exclaimed, as he brought his grimaces 
to a peroration, " Positively, my dear Mancini, I must indemnify my jaws, 
by relaxing them in every possible direction, for the cramp they have ac- 
quired in wis most sth% starch, and petrifying court-convent Monks are 
not seldom jovial and hilarious, hermits may be mercurial and frolicsome, 
cardinals vivacious and blithe, and even the holy father himself, (God for- 
give us !) is sometimes fain to enact the merry-andrew ; — but as to these 
grim saints, these dolorous laughter-hating Puritans, I shall now abominate 
them worse than ever, since by your solemn looks they seem to have in- 
fected you with a portion of their own rigidity of muscle." 

" I would willingly smile at their fanaticism,'* replied the crafty Italian, 
" if I Could also laugh at their power ; but when 1 reflect that religious en- 
thusiasm, directed by military skill, has always been the most tremendous 
engine that man could wield, I confess that I too much fear this Mahomet 
of use West, and anticipate his future enterprises with too deep a dismay, 
to contemplate the Protector with any risible emotions. He has put himself 
at the head of the Protestant power m Europe, and the moment he seeks to 
give it a predominance — " 

" Bah !" exclaimed the duke, interrupting him ; " he is himself no longer 
what he was, and where the spiritual phrensy of his army has not altogether 
evaporated, it has broken up into sects and dissensions that render it more 
dangerous to himself than to others. As there is no natural coherence in 
the elements that he has moulded together, his power is personal and tem- 
porary. The present greatness of the country is in Cromwell, not in Eng- 
land. A powerful hand may knead up a snow-ball into an engine of 
attack, but the moment the pressure ceases, it either falls to pieces of itself 
or gradually melts away; and this will be the fate of England whenever 
die Protector dies. - Besides, I perfectly asjree with my predecessor, that 
nothing permanently great can be expected from a country which has fifty 
different religions, and only two fish sauces. And so a truce to politics, 
wh ch I hate for the same reason that a grocer abhors figs — and hey for 
a sjug corner ; for if you will neither laugh nor talk nonsense, I have no 
alternative but a nap. Signor Mancini, I nave the honour to wish you good 

produced in the passion* of Alexander, and that King of Denmark," p. 398. Wood 
tell« us, that " when Balusar played at Oxford, Wilson, the public professor of music, 
stooped diwu tn his feet, to see whether fie had a hoof on, that is to say, whether he 
w%s a deri 1 or not, because he acted beyond the parts of a man." 

26—6 
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IMfci* — At these words be unbuckled his sword, stretched out his legs, 
«M Waning back in a corner of the carriage, composed himself for the 
jqjnneut oftta only resource that was left to him* 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Palamon the prisoner Jtnifht, 

Restless for wo, arose before the light, 

And with his jailer's leave desired to breathe 

An air more welcome than the damp beneath." 

Dbydkw. 

The Gate-house prison, to which the indignant Jocelyn was conducted 
on the following morning, stood in front of the great western towers of 
Westminster Abbey, to whose close it had originally formed the entrance 
or gate, whence the mil derived its name. -A part of the close itself, then 
surrounded by a high wall, formed the only place of recreation for the pris- 
oners ; and the antiquated building, little adapted for the security, ancfstui 
less for the comfort, of its inmates, had no better plea for being converted 
into a prison, than that it was quite as ill adapted to the purpose as the 
other gates which had been thus appropriated. Although generally cour- 
ageous above his years, and partly sustained upon the present occasion by 
a sense of vehement anger, Jocelyn could not approach these mournful pre- 
cincts without a mixture of awful wonder and apprehension, that made his 
heart sink within him. Peelings of guilt, degradation, and terror are so 
intimately associated with our early notions of a prison, that he revolted 
from the idea of crossing the threshold ; and when these general impres- 
sions of his mind were aggravated by the evidence of his senses, by the 
sight of chains and axes suspended over the gate, the deep gloom of the 
arch beneath which they were to pass, the ferocious look of the porter at 
toe wicket, with his brown .bill, and the hoarse rattling of bars and bolts, as 
the gates were opened for the entrance of the colonel's carriage, few Mill 
wonder that he was almost overcome by his dismal prospects. Pride, how- 
ever, enabled him to repress any manifestation of alarm, or even of emotion, 
until he had to bid adieu in the little lodge to the colonel, when the remem- 
brance of the kind treatment he had experienced, and the affectionate man- 
ner in which he recommended Jocelyn to the special protection of the jailer, 
and promised him to exert his utmost influence for his speedy liberation, 
melted his heart, and occasioned the tears to flow copiously down his cheeks 
in spite of all his efforts. Short as was the period during which he had 
been his involuntary custodian, Lilburnehad seen enough of the boy's noble 
qualities to take a deep interest in his fate. He comforted him therefore to 
the best of his ability, and having given orders about a good apartment, 
for which he i)aid beforehand, and repeated his assurances that he would 
bestir himself instantly for his release, he took his departure, leaving Jocelyn 
alone with the jailer, a black-muzzled, beetle-browed fellow, with an omi- 
nous cast in his eye, which imparted a singular ugliness to his scowling 

While this interesting personage was unconcernedly continuing his 
whiffs, apparently intending to finish his pipe before he took the trouble of 
initiating his new prisoner into the inner ward, they were joined by his wife, 
a stout but fresh and comely dame, who no sooner beheld Jocelyn, than 
she exclaimed, as she fixed her looks upon him — " Dear heart ! dear heart • 
Ques Lockhart, did you ever clap eyes upon such a likeness to our poor 
dear Thomas, that we lost o 1 the small pox? why it's the very dapse of 



« Pshaw!" said the husband surlily—" so you say of every lad yon sea. 
As much like him as yon are like Queen Bess." 

" The same age, the same dark hair, the same bright eyes, the same 
comely face," continued the wife — " well I never! — : my poor dear child! 
twas a heart-breaking thing, and he our only boy and such a sweet-—" 
She took up the comer of her apron* and after wiping her eyes, attempted 
to proceed — "such a sweet — " but she could get no farther, the tears 
gushed out afresh, and she leaned, sobbing and weeping, against the bamer 
of the lodge. 

'What the devil ails the woman ?" cried the jailer, attempting to conceal 
Ins own emotion, by an assumed tone of anger, and at the same time turn- 
ing away his face — "what is there to greet about, Madge? you are 
always on about the bey — many others have lost a child as well as we." 

*' Not such a child as Thomas : no, no, Giles ; not such a sweet, noble, 
kind-hearted little fellow as ours," replied Mad^e; "there isnt such 
another in the world, though this is the likeliest to him that ever I have yet 
seen. Well-a-day ! we- must all die ! And, in the name of wonder, my 

darling Thomas God forgive me ! I could almost fancy I was speak* 

iag to my. flesh and blood ; — in the name of wonder, my dear boy, why 
have they sent thee to prison? Thou art neither plotter nor malignant, 
aar popish recusant, nor delinquent, nor fifth-monarchy man, nor any 
thing thou ahoulden'st be, Til be sworn ; then why send thee to the Gate* 
house?" 

" I know no reason," replied Jocelyn, " unless that I am the son of Sir 
John Compton." 

" Jail thee for having a father ! Oh, the villains ! they might say as 
much against, my blessed Thomas, God rest him ! if he were still alive." 

" Ay, if he eould tell who was his father," cried the husband, alarmed 
at his wife's indiscreet anger. " Enough of this whimpering balderdash ; 
and troop to your quarters, mistress, and keep your tongue within your 
teeth. Villain's a foul word to throw at a servant, and a foolish one to 
venture at a master. Marry, I've known a woman transported to the 
Barbadoes for such another slip of the tongue. Trudge, mistress, 
trudge !" 

As soon as his wife had disappeared, which she did not do without look- 
ing back several times at Jocelyn, wiping her eyes as often, and sighing 
deeply to herself, — "My dear child \ my poor dear Thomas !" the jailer 
exclaimed, " Come, my young master, don't be down-hearted ; many a 
one that comes in sorry, goes out singing ; and you're too young yet a 
while for axe or rope, so mere's nothing to fret about Shall I show you 
your room ? Marry ! it's a clean one, and a cheerful ; pleasant as the 
flowers in May. The window looks upon the waU, but you can see the 
top of one ef the eottege trees through the corner pane, and you can hear 
every thing £mt goes on in the abbey, for the belt's ever a tolling, either 
for prayers or buryings. Church or church-yard, there's always somewhat 
a stirring. There !" he continued, looking round the room with a vain- 
glorious air, as he inducted his prisoner into it, " there's not a tidier apart- 
ment in Peter-house, or the town itself. Ah ! I remember when poor 
master Lovelace had it, and a handsomer blade or a finer gentleman I 
never turned key upon; all gold and silver, silk and satin, and a diamond 
buckle to fasten the feather in his hat A merry wag too, though he 
stormed when I took away his silver-hilted sword, till I showed him the 
mint-rules. Poor gentleman t poor gentleman ! I met him t'other day in 
Shoe-lane, though God knows it's a wonder I found him out, for he was 
all rags and wretchedness, sick and sad, and nohow over clean. Tou 
may sail see some of his scrawling and scribbling upon the walls and 
window. Many a time have I marked him scratching the glass with 
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his diamond ring. Ah! ho had better have stayed where he was 00 

happy ! w * 

The words " Lux Casta,*' and " Lucasta,"t surmounted by a half-moon, 
as well as his own initials in a rude wreath, were indeed still legible upon 
more than one of the panes ; while the wall beside the bed was covered 
with scraps and halt-effaced fragments, of his different compositiins. 
" Said I not right, youngster ?" resumed the jailer, With an air of self-com- 
placence, " here you may be as happy as the day is long, and if you will 
follow me to the ward below, you shall hear how merrily my jail-birds 
chirp and sin* in their cage/' 

This assertion did not receive a very abundant confirmation in the yard 
to which Jocelyn was now led, the hilarity being pretty much confined to 
two or three parties of Cavaliers. Some of these gentry, who had been too 
much accustomed to vicissitudes to suffer any diminution of their irrepress- 
ible gayety, were strutting up and down, arm-in-arm, with long hair and 
flaunting clothes, singing to one another in a low voice scraps pfsome new 
political lampoons and ballads, which the little band received from time to 
time with loud peals of laughter. Another knot were standing huddled 
round one of their companions, who had been lucky enough to procure a 
copy of a song, furtively distributed at that period, entitled, " Noll, the 
Brewer, and the one-eyed Cobbler," by which irreverend titles were signified 
the Protector and Colonel Hewsoh. And a third set were striving hard to 
get up a mimic game at tennis, which, though it proved but a lame and 
impotent imitation, seemed to afford them the more amusement from the 
palpable insufficiency of the place in which they attempted it, and the ob- 
vious annoyance it gave to some of their Puritan fellow-prisoners. Of these, 
one of the most conspicuous was Hannah Trapnell, the Gtuaker prophetess, 
whose visions, raptures, and predictions, assuming a dangerous political 
character, and occasioning her to be followed by numerous malcontents, 
she was ordered up to London from Devonshire, and committed to prison, 
where she sat with a Bible in her hand, and her eyes fixed on heaven in a 
state of ecstatic abstraction. At a little distance from, her was another of 
the same sect, the crazy fanatic, James Naylor, the very nature of whose 
outrageous impiety declared him to be much better fitted for bedlam than 
a prison.{ They held no communion with one another, though of the same 
persuasion, each utterly denying the claims of the other. In . different 

* Colonel Richard Lovelace, who was committed to the Gate-house for presenting 
the Kentish petition, was the author of a tragedy and a comedy, besides two volume* 
of poems, under the title of Lucasta. His beautiful and well-known address, " To 
Althaea irom Prison," was written in the Gate-house. In Wool's Athene may 
be seen the whole affecting story of this elegant writer, " who, after having been 
distinguished for every gallant and polite accomplishment, the pattern of his own sex, 
and the darling of the ladies, died in the lowest wretchedness, obscurity, and want,'* 
- In Gunpowder-alley, near Shoe-lane, anno 1658. 

f By which names, according to Wood, he compliments a Miss Lucy SaeheTere), 
a young lady of great beauty and fortune. 

; " The divinity of Christ had been oppugned by Bid die, the Socinian, and now it 
was personated^ with reverence be it spoken,) by one James Naylor, a Quaker, 
who, resembling in his proportion and complexion the pictures of Christ, had in all 
other things, as the setting of the beard and locks in tho same fashion, dared to 
counterfeit our blessed Lord. To this purpose he had disciples and women ministering^ 
to him, whose blasphemous expressions and applications of several Scriptures relating 

{iroperly to the loveliness and transcendent excellence of Christ (av»(Mmroxa4ws) to this 
mpostor, will, if repeated, move horror and trembling in every Christian. His firs* 
appearance In this manner was at Bristol, where a man leading his horse bareheaded, anri 
one Dorcas Erbury and Martha Symonds going up to the knees in mire, by his horse's 
Bide, sung aloud — ' Holy, holy, holy, Hosanna ." fcc. For this they wero seized by tho 
magistrates, and being compTaincd of to parliament, were brought up to town, into 
which, as in all places, they entered singing the same blasphemies. At the bar of tha 
house, (a committee having reported their opinion concerning his punishment,) he was* 
sentenced in December to be set in the pillory, twice, and whipped iwica, and tw» fbce>- 
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quarters of the ward were furious Anabaptists, addle-headed Fiftb-moo&refay 
men, whose tenets inculcated the overthrow of all temporal authorities, fe» 
make way for the coming of the new Messiah and the Millennium; rec- 
usant papists and delinquents ; military officers, who had opposed them* 
selves to Cromwell's despotic supremacy, and who, with fierce looks* were 
canvassing in corners new plans for his overthrow ; starving players, who 
had betaken themselves to the dangerous occupation of writing libels 
against the government that had suppressed them; and the mongrel crew 
ofrogues and vagabonds who generally make up the supplementaftenantry 
ji a prison. 

The Gate-house, in fact, was an epitome of the kingdom at large ; a 
sample of the excesses and phrensy produced by a long continuance of 
spiritual and political convulsion, which had broken up all the moral ele- 
ments of the nation, set them in array against each other, and inflamed 
them to madness by the excitements 01 a protracted civil war. It presented 
also no unapt illustration of Cromwell's government, who, throughout the 
whole extent of three kingdoms, kept in awe these furious factions, each 
inimical to the other, and all hostile to himself; holding them together in 
subjection with as rnuchsecurity and peace as his deputy Mr. Giles Lock- 
hart preserved within the narrow limits of the Gate-house prison. . 

Two of his jail-birds, (as he termed them,) who stood apart from the 
others, were the first to notice Jocelyn, and of course excited his more par- 
ticular attention. They had been actors in London, and upon the suppres- 
sion of the theatres betook themselves to an itinerant life, furtively exer- 
cising their now illicit calling, as occasion offered ; sometimes feasted and 
rewarded, sometimes whipped or imprisoned as common vagabonds, ac- 
cording to the caprice of local authority or the prevalence of political feel- 
ing. As the Cavalier party, however, had little but empty plaudits to be- 
stow, while the Puritans had the dispensation of stripes and: imprisonments, 
they had attempted to. mend their sinking fortunes, or, at least, to wreak 
their revenge, by the composition of a joint satire. In conformity to the 
existing taste for auaint alliteration, it was entitled, " Thalia's Threat 
and Melpomene's Menace against the Stranglers of the Stage ;" and in 
reward of this splenetic exertion of their muse, the authors were incontinently 
^ent to quaff the classic air of the. Gate-house. One of them, whose name 
was Pickering, and who exhibited that air of janty slovenliness, or shabby- 
genteel look, which still characterizes the poorer itinerants of the profession, 
was buoyant, gay, and strutting in his deportment, while his semi-tragic 
language seemed to be an olio of all the bombastic blank verse he had picked 
up in the exercise of his calling, or gleaned from the tafiety phrases of Sir 
Euphues. His companion, whom he addressed by the name of Rookwood. 
appeared to be overcome by his misfortunes, and to haye sunk into a squalid 
sloth and sottishness, comforting himself with his pipe for his inability to 
procure double-bub ale, and gazing silently upon its smoke with a fixed 
and drunken eye. 

head to be stigmatized with the letter B, for blasphemer, and bored through the tongue, 
wkh which he used to answer to any question, <Th»u bast said it/ and the like. 
In prison, after hie punishment the impostor continued. One Mr. Rich, (a merchant 
of credit,) that held him by the hand while he was in the pillories, with divers others, 
licked his wounds ; the women were observed some to lay their head in his lap, lying 
af -ilnst his feet * others to lean it upon his shoulders ; and questionless, the Quakers 
would hare persisted in this delusion, and set up and made something of this idol, if he 
bad not been kept from them, (for as soon as ever they came into his company, they 
would Aim take him by the hand, and in a strange note say, ' Holy? ac.) But being 
thus removed, afW three days' wilful abstinence, having weakened himself even unto 
death, he bag/rid tome victuals, and then was set to work, which he performed, and 
came V* dramas to himself and to reduction. At the return of the Rump he got bis 
llber.>, out survived it not; his additional pretended divinity having attenuated and 
wasted his humanity; and that body, sublimed and prepared for miracles, went the way 
of all flesh." — Heath's Chronicle, ran 8, p. 884. 

6* 
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u Huntingdonian brewer base !" exclaimed the former, as he etatkal 
up to Jocelyn with a theatrical air, — " O truculent and most Herodi&n 
knave ! O thrice N erotic Caligulian spawn ! — or rather, as may best befit 
thy lineaments obscene, — O red-nosed Noll ! is't not enough that men of 
full-grown pith, and mighty mind sublime, thy spleenful wrath endure, but 
must these babes and sucklings yield their blood, and feel the fury of thy 
festering fang? — Prythee, thou jocund bowman of the woods, youthfal cod 
comitant of Dian's tram, for such thy garb and looks may well beseem, 
why art thou here with musty rogues forlorn, in durance vile and camera- 
tion close? Speak, that mine ear may drink intelligence." 

Although Jocelyn understood very little of this rhapsodical fustian, ex- 
cept the familiar soubriquet applied to the Protector, he gathered enough of 




same rueful chain, concatenate in one Ciomwelian doom, participants in 

{>rotectorial hate." So saying, the player held out his .hand, received Joce- 
yn's in its palm, shook it with prodigious energy, and again putting him- 
self in an heroic attitude, spouted to his companion — " Rook wood! once 
peerless on the buskinned board, of voice altisonant and stately «talk, be not 
bo tristful, saturnine, and sad. Cheer up, my Pythias ! Look on the lin- 
eaments of this fair youth, for female character most apt Will he not serve 
to perfect our dram. pers. and help us act?" 

Rookwood looked at Jocelyn' s face at this obscure intimation, that he 
might enable them to execute their long-cherished object of getting up a 
i>lay in the prison, by taking the heroine's part, then commonly performed 
by youths ; and as he observed how expressly he seemed formed to supply 
this desideratum, he gave an approving nod, and puffed out the smoke with 
a complacent whiff. " Said I not sooth, Rookwoodian Roscius?" continu- 
ed the spouter — " Play will we have, though jailers frown like fate, and 
locks, bolts, bars, and chains, our limbs immure. Ay, and ere long, when 
Noll is nullified, Blackfriars and the Globe a^ain shall ope their doors the- 
atric to admiring crowds." Rookwood shook, his head despondirigly 

"Miscreant! they shall," resumed the pompous Pickering. "Curtains 
shall rise, and prompters' bells shall ring: snouts shall be heard as we 
advance amid an amphitheatre of eager eyes. Then shall my Rookwood 
be himself again, with casque and plume and harness on his back, grasping 
his sword as Macbeth, while I, as Macduff, shall exclaim — 

* Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o' the time. > 

We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, ' 

Painted upon a pole ; and underwrit, 
Here may you »ee the tyrant /" 

During the delivery of this speech, which was given with a somewhat 
Thrasonic energy, the sluggish wo-worn countenance, of Rookwood became 
gradually more animated. As the visions of past glory seemed to flit before 
his eyes, and the acclamations x>f enraptured thousands to vibrate in his 
cars, he gradually shook off* his lethargy, until he heard the last line, which 
of old had been his customary cue. The war-horse starts not more eagerly 
from his deep at the sound of the trumpet, than did the benumbed player 
at this spirit-stirring remembrancer. Hurling his pipe over the prison-wall, 
and leaping aside in a species of ecstacy, he snatcned a stick from one of 
the bystanders, and wielding it as a sword, Vhile his eyes glittered, and his 
whole countenance, under the influence of this sudden inspiration, blazed 



up with something of hs Jbmer spirt and beavty , he sheets* 1 eet,witka 
Startling Tehemence : 

"ITl not yield, 
To kus the ground before young Malenttnfa feet, 
And to be baked with the rabble's curse. 
Though Btrnam wo A be come to Doaaiaaaa 
And thoa oppoeM, being of no woman bom, 
Yet I will try the last; before my body 
I throw my warlike shield : lay on Macduff; 
And damn'd be he that first cries — MM I emmgh *» 

Alter the completion of this scene, which was! delivered on both side* 
with a tearing violence of voice and gesticulation, that seemed intended t©> 
atone for lost time, the performers, animated by the dahiu s nu e applauses ai 
the Cavaliers who surrounded them, retired triumphantly to their joint 
apartment, Pickering swelling and strutting as if he dhdainrd the earth ; 
and even die crest-fallen Rookwood lifting op his bead and throwing oof 
his foot with a pleasurable confidence, to which he had long been a stran- 
ger. Encouraged by the success of this dtbuL, the latter sent immediately 
tor Jocelyn, and taking upon himself the unusual office of spokesman, ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by the incomprehensible rnagniloonence of Ins 
friend, requested him to oblige them by studying the part of Lady Mac- 
beth, in the tragedy which had been called to his remembrance ; and which 
(he said) they were about to get up. To this Jocelyn gave a witting 
assent, undertaking the task more readily when he was told that then* pro- 
jected freak would irritate and annoy the Puritans, towards whom he felt 
already an hereditary hatred. Fortunately possessing two copies of the 
play, they gave one to Joceryn, enjoining secrecy, lest the design should come 
to the eirs of Lockhart the jailer, who would infallibly prevent its execu- 
tion. As to the female garb in which he was to be attired, they confessed 
themselves at present unprovided, bat relied upon the assistance of a friend 
in Petty France, with whom they had occasional coniftimneation ; when 
alter giving him a few instructions, and requesting him to be quick in study- 
ing his part, they dismissed him with many thanks. 

At an early hour on the following mo.-ning, Jocelyn was seated upon a 
bench in a lonely comer of the yard, conning over his play with all the 
curious eagerness of youth, when a wild, gaunt-looking Anabaptist stalk- 
ed up to him, and exclaimed in a solemn voice, — ** A play-house is To- 
phet ; — players are the devil's imps ~ and with printed plays doth Beelze- 
bub bait his hooks. Cast them from thee ; and if thou seekest that which 
may amuse thee without destroying thy soul, here are George Withers 
Hymns ; duarles's Feast for Worms, in a Poem of the History cf Jonah ; 
and Robert Wisdome T s Translation of the Psalms. Lay them to thy heart, 
and flee from the wrath to come." So saying, he deposited the books on 
th? bsnch, and strole away without farther colloquy. 

Not les? so -prised at this unexpected donation that at the strange being 
who bestowed it, Jocelyn instantly opened one of the books, and was deeply 
occupied in its perusal, when he was obliged to quit his seat by the ap- 
proach of a wa«*on bringing coals to the cellar, which was just beyond the 
bench. Resuming his seat when it passed, he continued for some time 
immersed in reading, until he was startled by the falling of a small coal 
upon the page, an occurrence, however, to which he gave only a momen 
tary attention, when he received a blow upon the hand from a larger frag- 
ment Starting up to resent what he now considered an intentional affront, 
he looked round and beheld the driver of the wagon, who had placed him- 
self so as to escape observation from others, laying his finger upon his hi*% 



and too beckoning mm to approach. This he id, m no anO 
ment at the meaning of so mysterious an invitation; nor was ms 
diminiihed when he came near, at being Urns addicssrrf in an eager whis- 
per. — *' Master Jocelyn ! master Jocelyn ! don't be alarmed; it's I, Jack 
Whittaker; don*t you know roe in this disguise ? We have not a moment 
to lose ; jump into the wagon, and 1*11 cover yon over with empty sacks* 
Up, op ! there's nobody near." 

So saying, and without giving him time to deliberate, be bandied him 
into the cart, and in a few minutes Joedyn found himself half-boned 
beneath a pile of dirty coal-sacks ; while the trosty sergeant, whistling 
aloud to testify fan unconcern, drove back his horses towards the gate. 
Cunningly as he had devised, and successfully as he had hitherto executed 
his plot, he was so little conversant with the customs of his new calling, as 
to have forgotten that all shrewd and wary housekeepers make a point of 
counting the empty sacks, either in person or by deputy, before they suffer 
the vehicle to quit their doors. It is not easy therefore to depict his alarm, 
or rather his vexation, for he was under every circumstance a perfect stranger 
to the former feeling, when, after having passed the gate, he was called 
back by the vigilant Mr.. Giles Lockhart, to execute this particularly un- 
pleasant part of hit doty. In such an emergency, not conceiving it at all 
necessary to boggle at a falsehood, he boldly declared that they had been 
reckoned already^ inside the prison, and that he would not take the trouble 
again to please the best man in England. 

So saying, he was preparing to drive on, in spite of all impediment, when 
the jailer exclaiming — "That turn shall not serve you, sir knave!" ran 
after him, and seized him by the collar. A desperate struggle ensued, in 
which the sergeant succeeded at last in throwing off his assailant; bat 
seeing him prepared to renew the attack, he hastily drew a rapier from 
under his wagoner's frock, and bade him fall back, if he had no wish u> be 
a dead man. Just as he was about to strike one of the horses with the flat 
of his sword, to urge the animal > forward, he was himself felled to the earth 
by the athletic porter, who, coming behind, knocked him down with the 
outt-end of his brown bill, and then fell upon his body to secure him ; while 
lockhart seised the sword which had fallen from his hand, and held it 
pointed at his throat At this juncture, the jailer's wife, who had witnessed 
.he whole transaction, rushed from the lodge, screaming out — " Oh, the 
villain ! Oh, the bloodthirsty knave, to draw his sword upon an unarmed 
man. Kill him, Giles, kill him ! cut the rascal's throat ! was there ever 
such another rogue as this 7" 

Jocelyn, who had hitherto remained perdu, conjecturing from this cry 
that some foul violence was about to be perpetrated upon Whittaker, threw 
off the incumbent sacks, jumped from the cart, ran up to the spot, and 
seized the jailer's uplifted arm, filling the whole party with such an utter 
astonishment, that they remained staring at him for a few seconds in an 
open-mouthed bewilderment The wife, who was the first to find her 
tongue, at length exclaimed — • " Well, the fathers ! if it isn't the lad that's 
so lute our poor dear Thomas ! and bis sweet face all besmirched with 
coal-dust And they were goin* to steal him away under the sacks ! was 
there ever such another popish plot ?" 

" Take this runaway spark," said the jailer to two of his men, who had 
come up on hearing th* alarm, " iron his legs, and cjmck him into the 
black-hole. I warrant we cure him of these pranks for one while to come." 

Jocelyn struggled hard against the execution, of this decree, but he was 
in the grasp of sinews ten times as powerful as his own, and was therefore 
obliged to content himself with crying out to Lockhart — " Harkye, sirrah, 
if you harm but one hair of the sergeant's head, my father shall thrust his 
sword down your throat till your teeth stop it at the hilt" 
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« Weil, he*s a fine spirited Utile fellow, isnl he ?" cried the wife ; w and 
my poor dear Thomas would have been just such another. Don't pull and 
haul him so, Lucas ! I'm sure he's as quiet and gentle as a lamb, and a 
kind-hearted little creature. I think Thomas was a thought taller : poor 
dear Thomas 1" 

Whittaker, who had been stunned by the first blow, and carried into the 
lodge in a state of insensibility, had no sooner recovered his .senses, than 
♦*.e jailer, still standing over him, exclaimed, with a stern look — "Ar'n't 
you a precious scoundrel, and don't you think you deserve to be killed?" 

. " Ay, that I do," replied Whittaker, sullenly, " for once saving the life 
of such a squinting rascal as you are." 

" A likely fetch !" cried the jailer, scornfully, — "that happened on the 
last thirtieth of February, didn't it ?" 

"Weren't you one of the Duke of Newcastle's Lambs?"* inquired 
Whittaker. 

" Ay, to be sure I was, and what of that ?" 

" Nothing particular ! only you may recollect your first refusing quarter 
at Warrington fight, and then begging me to spare your life for the sake of 
your boy, when just as I \ 
your rascally Roundheads 

" There's the scar, sure 
though I didn't see it afore for the coal-dust" 

" Ah !" cried the sergeant, " I could swear to your Squint-eye under any 
disguise, though it's^ a deal uglier than it was." 

" And your name's Whittaker, isn't it ?" inquired Lockhart 

" To be sure it is : — I was never ashamed of it till I saved your life." 

" Why, then, the devil of any harm shall come to you, Sergeant Whit* 
taker," cried the jailer, " even if I am tied up to the halter for it ; so you. 
may march away scot-free for this bout, and that's turn for turn, and cry 
quits." 

" And did my good Giles ask you to spare his life for the sake of his 
wife and child ?" inquired Madge, looking affectionately at her husband. 

"I don't recollect his saving anything about his wife," replied Whitta- 
ker, "but I well remember nis mentioning the boy." 

" Then bles3 thee, Giles, bless thee !" . cried the wife, " for thinking of 
him at such a moment Ah, you were ever a kind father, and well you 
might be with such a dear lovely affectionate " She was again re- 
curring to the corner of her apron, which seemed to be put in instant 
requisition upon every reference to the lost child, when her husband called 
out in an authoritative tone, " Come, Madge, let us have no whimpering; 
but fetch me down "the ivory box from the cupboard upstairs. Ar'n't there 
six broad pieces of mine in it?" 

" Ay, and two rose-nobles of my own," replied Madge, "left me by my 
grandfather." 

" And should you object to give the whole to the man who saved your 
husband's life ?" 

"Lord love you, no ! he's as welcome to them as the flowers in May," 
exclaimed Madge, who was hurrying away to bring them, when the ser- 
geant cried — " xhankye, mistress, thankye ; but I touch not a penny of 
your hoardings. I am a soldier, not a beggar ; my day's work has cost 
me nothing but a broken head, which is a soldier's pay, and the five shil- 
lings I gave to the wagoner for the use of his black frock ; so it has been 
a cheap frolic after all But if you have got any ale of the right sort, ale 

* A regiment ao called from their new white woollen uniforms. In one of the des~ 

Esrate engagements of the civil war, refusing to take quarter, they defended tbemielraa 
1 they were all cut to piece* or disabled. 
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with malt in it, I don't care if I take a toss of the pot; for this heating of 
coals is but dry and dusty work." 

Some double-bub Lambeth ale, which be admittecTtobe unexceptionable, 
having soon removed the injurious effects both of the black coals and of 
the brown bill, he arose to depart ; when as he crossed the threshold the 
jailer exclaimed — " Harkye, Sergeant Whittaker! I am an old soldier as 
well as yourself, and must follow orders, right or wrong, against friend or 
foe ; so 'ware my quarters, and no more ambuscades. Cross not my lints 
a second time without trumpet, flag, or password, or look to the spy's 
-wages — a running noose, and no quarter." 

" All fair, all fair!" cried Whittaker; as he trudgea away — "but if I 
had ye again at Warrington fight, the devil might pick up such a squinting 
Roundhead from under his horse, before I would." 

According to the orders of the jailer, Jocelyn had been punctually ironed 
and deposited in the black-hole, a most unattractive receptacle, where he 
passed the remainder of the day, and the whole of the following night, in 
great discomfort, and a proportionate bitterness of spirit Lockhart appeased 
early in the morning bringing him his breakfast, and declaring that as he 
was but a youngster, and was moreover a gentleman's son, he might be 
freed from his irons and recover the range of the prison, if he would only 
give his parole not to make another attempt at escape. "I will die first !" 
cried Jocelyn, whose proud and stubborn temperament revolted against 
what he considered an act of oppression and tyranny. 

"Say you so, my fierce young eockerel," cried Lockhart — "then this 
shall be your coop, unless you can pick the way out of it with your spurs, 
which are hardly sharp enough, I trow, to scratch a hole in a stone wall. 
What the foul fiend ! am I to give you a second chance of breaking prison ? 
There may you bite the bridle, proud jackanapes, till you are out of the 
aullens, for it will be some time before I repeat the offer." At these words 
he locked the door of the vault, for such the place might be termed, and 
was departing towards the lodge, when he was intercepted by Pickering, 
the player, who, stalking up to \am with his cat-o'-mountain looks and 
colossal stride, planted himself before him, exclaiming — "Most potent 
governor and dread bashaw, whom vulgar prisoners Giles Lockhart call, 
why hast thou ta'en the Jecelynian youth, and plunged him m the den 
Tartarean, yclept black-hole ? Give us the boy, and we thy name will 
bless." ~ , 

" Spout not your, rantipole rubbish at me, Mr. Mountebank," said the 
jailer, angrily — " if you mean" yonder high-mettled spark r he shall lie where 
he is, and kick his heels till he has cooled his courage, or else my name 
isn't Giles Lockhart" * 

" Nor shalt thou thus be called," continued Pickering, — "but tyrant dire, 
hyaena sanguineus, and monstrous minotaur, hirsute and fell ! I am the 
champion of the victim youth, and if thou wilt his fate by arms decide, thus 
do I tnrow my gauntlet at thy feet" . % . 

Drawing himself up at these words into a most heroic and challenging 
attitude, he tossed at the feet of the jailer an old glove, or rather mitten, for 
the fingers had been gnawed or worn away nearly up to the knuckles. 

" Begone ! you mourning Tom o' Bedlam," cried Lockhart, " or I may 
crack your pate worse than it is already. 'Sniggers I you swashing scare- 
crow! I have had many roysterers and rufHingT>iades afore your time, and 
what with the bilboes and the black-hole, the halberd and the cat-o'-nine- 
tails, I warrant I have tamed the maddest Away ! you swaggering tatter- 
demalion, or, by the Lord Harry, your back shall pay the same." The 
angry jailer walked muttering off, without farther noticing the wrath c/ the 
irritated player, although he shouted after him, "Barbarian orate, and 
cannibalian cur, bight Lockhart ! turn, and hear my dread resolve !" But 
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the party thu mscourteoosly invoked had presently gained 'die lodge, leaving 
the disappointed appellant to stalk off and report to his comrade the ifl 
success or his intercession for the deliverance 01 their heroine, which, how- 
ever, he did not do till he had picked up and pocketed the fragment of his 
glove. 

Obstinacy of purpose, and the pride that spurns at imagined oppression, 
were already so ingrafted in the mind of Jocelyn, that it is difficult to say 
how Ions he might have remained an inflexible tenant of the black-hole, 
had not Colonel Lilbume fortunately called on the succeeding morning to 
pay him a visit, and inquire whether he wanted any little comforts and 
accommodations in 'the prison, in order that they might be supplied from 
his own house. Attached to the boy from his spirited qualities, and please/1 
with his noble features, he was not less surprised than hurt at the weight in 
which he found him, his legs secured by iron fetters, and his whole figure 
begrimed with the dirt and dust of the cart On learning the particulars of 
his disgrace, he could not bktme the jailer, who was responsible for his safe 
custody ; indeed he felt rather disposed to take Jocelyn to task for refusing 
the easy terms offered, and had already begun to inculcate the prudence 
and necessity of submission, when the youth's kindling eyes, and the red* 
deningof his cheeks, perceptible even through their sable defilement, warned 
him that all advice of this nature would probably be thrown away upon his 
fiery auditor. " Well, then," said the colonel, taming to Lockhart, " I will 
become responsible for him. I will he his bail, that ne shall not quit the 
prison without your own orders ; and 1 flatter myself that my young friend 
will not bring me into disgrace or trouble by violating the parole I have 
given for him, especially as I shall be urgent and unremitting in my exer- 
tions to procure his liberation," 

He then proceeded to state, that as he had so lately obtained a discharge 
for his brother, the " Trouble- world," he almost feared to venture so imme- 
diate a solicitation of a second favour, but that he had procured interest to 
be made with Lady Claypoole,. who had, readily promised her assistance, 
and whose mediation with the Protector, in acts of lenity and grace, had 
never failed of success. Informing Jocelyn that he had sent a few toilet 
luxuries into his chamber, to assist him in his ablutions, of which, however, 
he little expected to find him in such flagrant need, and recommending him 
to be amenable to authority, since his confinement was likely to be soon 
terminated, he then took his departure from the prison, while Jocelyn hur- 
ried to his apartment, to commence the necessary process of abstersion. 

The business of the play, which had been interrupted by this untoward 
occurrence, was now resumed with fresh vigour. Two or three of the Cav- 
aliers had been permitted to take parts, and all proceeded to study them 
with that eager love of novelty and excitement, which is so naturally pro- 
duced by the dull listless monotony of a prison life. It had been ascertained 
that Lockhart, the jailer, was going in a few days to a christening at 
Brentford, a conjuncture too favourable to be lost ; but the friends on whom 
reliance had been placed for the heroine's dress, declined the surreptitious 
introduction of any articles into the prison, as contrary to an express law, 
\nd calculated to bring them into jeopardy. In this dilemma the players 
turned their thoughts towards the jailer's wife, relying less upon her kind- 
liness of heart, often as they had experienced it, than upon the influence of 
Jocelyn, into whose room she had conveyed certain titbits and little delica- 
cies, not so covertly as to have escaped the jealous watchfulness of his fel- 
low-prisoners. Snatching his opportunity, therefore, when she had been 
administering some cordials to a sick inmate of* the jail, Pickering strutted 
up to her with Jocelyn in his hand, and apostrophized her in his usual 
rhodomontade style. "O thou of ruddy cheek! black twinkling; eye, 
voluptuous form, and heart intenerate ; — Miltonian beauty, buxom, Withe, 
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and debonair ; —whom our Lockhartian governor presumes, with tongde 
irreverent, to christen Madge ! Before thy beauty thus we bend and bow, 
a boon to supplicate." 

" La, you now ! Mr.. Picketing," cried the kind-hearted woman, blushing 
and looking silly, as she saw that he had dropped on one knee, and was 
gaiing tenderly in her face ; " well, I vow, you're such another fine gentle . 
man! I should like to go to court, if it was only to hear all- the lords and 
ladies talking as you do.- Goodness me \ don't you be kneeling there, but 
tell me what you want in plain English. My beauty indeed ! La, Mr 
Pickering! was there ever such a strange man ?" 

Jocelyn, who knew that there Would be considerable difficulty in getting 
her to understand the player's fantastical language, now interfered to ex- 
plain, in as few words as possible, their contemplated project, when she 
ejaculated, — " Act a play ! why lackadaisy, my dear child, it's against the 
law ; and Giles will never allow such wicked doings in the prison." 

Informing her they proposed availing themselves of her husband's absence 
at Brentford, Jocelyn proceeded, with much earnestness of entreaty, to solicit 
her consent, concluding with a request that she would honour their poor 
performance with her presence. There was no resisting the temptation of 
seeing a play, which in those days possessed the doubly attraction of being 
a rare and a forbidden pleasure, especially when it was urged by Jocelyn, 
and seconded by the pathetic look and outstretched arms of the player. 
" I'm sure, Mr. Pickering," said the dame, " I would do anything in the 
world to oblige such a nice gentleman, but la, bless me ! what could pos- 
sess you to talk of my beauty at this time o' day ? Out upon it ! beauty 
indeed ! And as to you, my dear child, if you were to ask for the heart 
out of my body, (though God^knows there's no occasion, for you've got it 
already,) you should have it j — so you may do as you like ; but for the 
love of gracious K don't let Giles know a single atom about it" 

Having succeeded thusfar, Jocelyn urged his second request, that she 
should provide him with suitable female apparel, declaring that the whole 
effect of the representation would depend upon his being appropriately 
attired ; and that they must abandon the .project altogether if they could 
not succeed in this paramount object. While he had been speaking, and 
for some time after he had finished, she continued gazing upon him in 
silence, both hor companions concluding that she was balancing in her 
mind the propriety of granting their request But at length her eyes began 
to glisten and fill, her compressed lips moved two or three times up and 
down, and immediately afterwards the tears gushed copiously down her 
cheeks, as she exclaimed, with a sob, " He would have been just thirteen 
next Lammas- day ; ray poor dear Thomas !" 

When, by the assistance of her ever-moistened apron, both of whose 
corners- were now put in requisition, she seemed to be a lijttJe recovered 
from her agitation, Jocelyn ventured to solicit an answer to their petition 
about the dress. " The dress, my dear child!" she cried, "what dress? 
As I hope for mercy, I never hearcj a single word of what you were saying 
to me. You looked all the time so like my blessed - — but what is it, 
what is it?" He repeated his previous request; and the kind creature, 
declaring she could refuse him nothing, promised compliance with all his 
wishes, though she protested she would rather lose the two rose-nobles out 
of her ivory box, than that Giles should know any thing of the matter. 

Every thing now proceeded rapidly and auspiciously towards the deside- 
rated exhibition. Pickering became every hour more exorbitant in his 
strut, and jerked, and perked, and smirked, like a peacock in all his glory ; 
taking a full revenge upon his present degradation, by magnificent antici- 
pations of future glory, and comforting Rook wood with the assurance, that 
the hour might yet arrive when — " like Allen of the first Jacobinian reign* 
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(oar buskmned predecessor,) we may found Dulwicbian colleges, and roll in 
wealth." Rookwood himself, as the rehearsals proceeded, kindled with the 
Promethean touch, and assumed an animation that contrasted almost ridic- 
ulously with the sluggish torpor into which he sank after their conclusion : 
the Cavaliers studied their parts eon amort, if that word be not misapplied 
to the hatred- against the Puritans, which stimulated their exertions ; and 
ail parties were as happy as so many schoolboys at the departure of their 
truster, when they saw Lockhart booted and spurred, and ready equipped 
Ibi his excursion. 

No sooner was his back turned, and Lucas, the under-jailer, installed as 
his representative, than the smirking' and bustling Madge sallied forth to 
exhibit the dress she had provided for Jocelyn, as well as to assist in the 
arrangements for fitting up their temporary theatre. As her husband had 
left word that he should not be back till night, it was settled that the enter- 
tainment should commence early in the evening, so as to give more time 
. for the erection of their theatrical booth, which was constituted principally 
ef the beds and bedding. All hands went briskly to work in its preparation. 
In the suppression of all theatrical amusements, the dramatic representa- 
tives of royalty, not less distressed and impoverished than the legitimate 
performers, had been fain to pawn or sell all their gingerbread regalia and 
cat's-8kin ermine for whatever they would fetch. From the aspect of Rag- 
Fair, at one period, it might have been conjectured that the rums of all the 
thrones and monarchies of the earth , had been collected together upon 
Tower-Hill. Every stand and stall was radiant with all the gorgeousness 
of crowns, sceptres, truncheons, ermine, spangled robes, tassellea swords, 
tin armour bedizened with foil, gowns resplendent with tinsel, and similar 
paraphernalia; around which lay scattered the innumerable knick-knack 
and trumpery of the property-man. Coal-heavers, chimney-sweepers, oys- 
ter- wenches, and the unceremonious nymphs of St. Catherine's were seen 
collected around the glittering memorials of fallen greatness, swaggering at 
the beggarly materials of the finery, or bursting into a horse-laugh as some 
male or female wags of the party put on, in mockery, the cast-on garments 
of kings, queens, emperors, and vestals. From a minor establishment of the 
same sort m Petty France, did Rookwood and Pickering, at the cost of a 
few pence, furnish themselves with habili ments of a most swashing and 
portentous bravery ; while the jailer's wife equipped Jocelyn, from the 
same depot, with a female dress that almost stood on end with tarnished 
foil, discoloured tinsel, and precious stones that had never been worth a 
groat His cheeks were rouged, a topping plume of dirty feathers nodded 
over his head, and his whole appointment was pronounced to be not less 
becoming to his beauty, than exquisitely adapted to the part which he was 
to perform. 

Every thing commenced auspiciously: — the first two scenes passed off 
with^reat eclat, and Jocelyn entering at the third, had just been welcomed 
with the plaudits due to the royal splendour of his garments, when at this 
interesting moment the performance was suddenly interrupted by a loud 
scream from Mrs. Lockhart, followed by the terrified exclamation of " Lauk 
a mercy me! there's Giles ! there's Giles!" — immediately after which, 
she made her escape, darting through a door that led to the dwelling- 
houses 

This appalling fact Was soon rendered indisputable by the wrathful voice 
and loud cracking of the jailer's whip, who having plied the caudle-cup 
and the gossip's bowl of sack-posset With more zeal than discretion, and 
ridden back with a correspondent speed to resume his duties, was in a state 
of exaltation that made him better disposed to exercise his whip than to 
scrutinize the objects of its discipline. 

" Sniggers and thunder !" he roared out as he entered the ward, " what 

26—7 
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mountebank mnmraeiy iathis ? here's donga, hate's rebelnon attain* the 
law ! a stage-play forsooth ! Some of your crazy ton^fbolery, I wanaiU 
me. you ranting rapscallion I" So saying, he struck at Pickering with hie 
whip, and was pursuing him to repeat the Wow, when he discovered Joes* 
•yn, who had concealed himself behind the curtain. His race now took a 
new direction, as he plied his whip upon the petticoats of his victim, ex 
claiming, " Sniggers ! a woman too brought into the prison ! Master La* 
cas, you shall never hold another key 01 mine. Out, with a wannion to 
you, you baggage ! trudge, you painted Jezebel ! tramp, you feathered has* 
lotry ! troop, you dowdy of the stews !" 

A lash of the whip, rendered, however, nearly innocuous -by the joint 
effects of rage and liquor, accompanied every one of these opprobrious epi- 
thets^ until, having reached the gate, he unlocked it with his own bands, 



and again plying his thong, as Jocelyn passed the outward barrier, ex- 
claimed, " Begone, you rantipole jade ! you hussy ! you trollop f and think 
yourself lucky that you escape without the bridewell and, the cart's-tatt." 
So saying, he returned into the prison, fuming with caudle and consterna- 
tion, smacking his whip, and looking round for some fresh object on 
to inflict the residue of his wrath. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

•' Oh, whither sliaH I roil, or which way fly 
The sight of Uris so horrid spectacle ?>» 

MlLTOK, 

However ignorniniously he Was thrust from the Gate-house by it* 
unwitting warder, Jocelyn was not by any means disposed to stand upon 
etiquette and ceremony, hut walked forwards at a brisk pace, deeming Ms 
liberty well purchased at the expense of a few random lashes, and half a 
score contumelious terms, which as he advanced fell every moment fainter 
and fainter upon his ear. Critical as his situation still was, for be doubted 
not there would be immediate and hot pursuit of him, he could hardly 
refrain from laughter when he recalled the ridiculous blunder to which he 
was indebted for his escape. Youthful spirits, with the glorious triumph 
of having outwitted the jailer, and eluded the tyranny oT red-nosed Noll, 
might well excuse the chuckle in which he indulged as he turned towards 
the Park, still increasing his pace, but afraid of running lest he should 
excite suspicion. And yet he was not so elated at his deliverance as to be 
quite blinded to the embarrassing nature of his situation. So fax from 
knowing where to turn, or what measures to adopt for his future safety, 
lie was utterly at a loss how to accomplish that instant concealment which 
he felt to be necessary. Bedizened as a tragedy queen, unacquainted with 
the address of a single friend, and turned out for the first time in his life 
in the bewildering maze of London ; in constant danger of the jailer and 
his myrmidons behind, and not knowing into what perils he might rash as 
he advanced, there was still something so stimulating in the idea of a 
struggle for bis liberty, that he stepped lightly on, not only undismayed, 
but even exhilarated by the consciousness of the jeopardy in which ha was 
placed. 

Although there was no pursuit of him from the Gate-house, where, in- 
deed, he was not missed until the time for locking up. it is difficult to say 
what untoward adventures might have been immediately entailed :rpon 
him by his preposterous attire, hut that the shades of evening were gath- 
ering rapidly around him, and the corner of the Park, to which he firtt 
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Monk himself; wm very little frequented. Ob seiriag a high wall at a 
fittik diets am, overshadowed by trees, which seemed to ofler a better chance 
of concealment, he coasted round it, little dreaming that it enclosed the 
old orchard of Whitehall, and that the house in its front formed the quar- 
ters of Colonel Lilburne, where he had been for some days confined. 
Even upon gaining the building, he would not, in all probability, have rec- 
'ignisad bis old dwelling, but that he saw the colonel's Spanish charger 
at the door, whose manner of pawing the ground he had too often noticed 
to be mistaken in its identity. Not wishing at the present moment to re- 
new acquaintance with his rider, he turned suddenly about to regain the 
darker covert of the wall, but not so quickly as to escape the keen eye of 
an adjutant, who was waiting at the gate. 

"Ha, feathers' and a petticoat!" cried the soldier — "and -skulking 
under the dark trees ! then by St Paul she shall give me the pass-word, or 
pay the wench's fine." So sayia*, he commenced an immediate pursuit, 
and as Jocelyn, though he heard ms hasty footsteps, did not think it pru- 
dent to attempt running away, he was of course presently overtaken. 
" What, all alone, my fine madam !" cried the soldier — "then perhaps a 
poor adjutant may be better than no gallant 

" I request you to leave me still alone — I am waiting for a friend," said 
Jocelyn, willing to favour the mistake of his assailant. 

" A friend, quotha !" exclaimed the soldier — "I dare say you are too old 
a campaigner' not to know that a red-jacket and a petticoat are always 
friends. Besides, we both wear a green plume in our heads, and must 
therefore belong to the same company ; so come along to the links at the 
gate, and let us see whether I have drawn a prize or a blank ; — caught a 
plump bird, or only a bundle of fine feathers." 

"Surah soldier," said Jocelyn to the man, who had now seized him by 
the arm, and was dragging him forward m execution of his purpose, " vou 
had better unhand me, or Colonel lilburne, for whom I am waiting, snail 
have you picketed before you are a day older." 

" Whew !" cried the adjutant, with a long whistle of admiration, and at 
the same time releasing the arm he had secured, — "waiting for the colo- 
nel, are you ? I needn't be surprised though, when I recollect he's an Ana- 
baptist and a preacher. But why not beat up his quarters before he 
decamps ? Come along — coma alon« — I will show you the side-door, 
and carry you to him." Resuming the arm he had abandoned, he was 
kindly offering to introduce Jocelyn into the very house which he most 
wished to avoid, when the latter exclaimed ; " No, no, my good fellow, I 
have particular reasons for not desiring to enter these premises ; but pry- 
thee accept this trifle, and inform the colonel that his friend is waiting for 
him under the orchard-wall** So saying, he gave him one of the gew-gaw 
rings with which Mrs. Lockhart had garnished his finger, when the adju- 
tant, conjecturing he had obtained no insignificant prize, flourished his hand 
op to bis cap as a salute, asked pardon for the liberty he had taken, declar- 
ed himself humbly obliged to her ladyship for her liberality, and departed in 
double quick time to execute his commission. 

Not knowing how promptly the colonel might choose to obey this mys- 
terious summons, and observing that the night had nowclosed in, Jocelyn 
thought he had better trust fairly to his heels, to deliver him from the tick- 
lish assignation which he had so lately made. With a speed somewhat 
derogatory to the dignity of his royal trappings, he accordingly scampered 
off m the direction of Spring Garden, then shot up by order of the Pro- 
teeter, on account of the licenttmrt scenes which bad been nightly enacted 
■oner th» encouraging shelter of its groves and arbours, to the great scandal 
of ail good and godly Puritans. Coasting the paling by which it was sur- 
muaded, he cut across the Park, and almost before he was aware, found 
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himself at the entrance of the Mulberry Garden, at that period, a* a 
contemporary has recorded, — - " the onely place of refreshment about the 
lowne, for persons of the best quality to be exceedingly cheated at" A 
party of Cavaliers were at the gate, one of whom obtaining a glimpse of 
Jocelyn in his theatrical garb, exclaimed with Petruchio in the play, "Oh 
'mercy ; God ! what masking staff is here ?" and commenced an immediate 
chase, in which his companions joined him with an obstreperous mirth that 
seemed to owe its origin to deep potations of canary. By replugging into 
the darkness, Jocelyn contrived to evade them without much difficulty, 
though he had no sooner done so, than he thought it might have been wiser 
to place confidence in some individual of the Cavalier party, confess his 
name and situation, and throw himself upon his protection for the means 
of immediate safety and concealment, than to wander in the Park without 
any definite object, and incur the risk of being committed to the house of 
correction in the morning, as a vagrant, or disorderly person. 

While prowling about for any encouraging physiognomy that might be 
revealed by the passing lights to decide nis choice, be was occasionally 
anathematized by some Puritan as an abandoned wanton, who should be 
rather figuring in the pillories or the stocks, than infesting the purlieus of 
the Park ; sometimes he was amorously accosted as a merry-looking little 
wench, by persons whose grave and starched exterior assorted but little 
with their overtures ; and once he was exposed to a still more imminent 
peril from certain perambulators of the fair sex, who warned him not to 
come into their haunts with such tawdry trail's feathers and furbelows, 
unless the wearer wished to be tossed neck and heels into the canal. Thus 
exposed to the triple dangers of Scylla, Charybdis, and the Sirens ; not 
knowing what to seek nor what to avoid ; the night was already beginning 
to wear away without his having come to any determination, wnen he 
heard the sound of singing and of laughter in a remoter part of the Park, 
towards which he immediately bent his footsteps. 

An act of parliament had been long before passed, setting forth that — 
" Whereas divers vagrant, persons of idle conversation, having forsaken 
their usual callings, and accustomed themselves, after the manner of hawk- 
ers, to sell and cry about the streets, and in other places, pamphlets and 
books ; and under colour thereof are found to disperse all sorts of danger- 
ous libels, to the intolerable dishonour of the parliament, and the whole 
government of this commonwealth ;" — the aforesaid hawkers, or rather 
allad- singers, against whom the enactment was more specially directed, 
were made liable to confiscation of their songs, imprisonment in the house 
of correction, and whipping. Notwithstanding the severity of this decree, 
it had by no means extinguished those volleys of squibs and little lyrical 
combustibles with which the cavalier party were incessantly pelting and 
plaguing their opponents. A greater degree of caution was indeed ren- 
dered necessary in the exhibition of these scurrilous and ribald lampoons ; 
but they were still numerously, though covertly, printed ; still sung in holes 
and comers ; and such was the passion of the C a vies, as the Cavaliers were 
familiarly called, for this recreation, that they seldom failed to furnish an 
audience to any minstrel who would indulge them in their favourite pas- 
time, and were generally stanch champions in his defence, if his illicit 
strains were attempted to be silenced either by the red-coats, or the brown- 
bills. From one of these vocal offenders, who had availed himself of a 
dark night and a sequestered station in the Park, proceeded the sounds to 
which Jocelyn had been attracted. On reaching the spot, he was not a lit* 
tie surprised to find him surrounded by * pretty numerous audience, among 
whose darkest ranks he ensconced himself, «nd heard the- singer basin a 
new ballad on the subject of the Protector's receut refusal of the kingly 
title and dignities. 
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* Oliver, Oliver, take op (hy crown, 
For now thop hast made three kingdoms (hine own ; 
Call thee a conclave of thy own creation 

To ride us to ram : —who dare thee oppose, 
Whilst we thy good people are at thy devotion, 

To fell down and worship thy terrible nose 1 

" To thee and thy myrmidons, Oliver, we , 

Do tender oar homage, as fits thy degree ; 
We'll pay die excise and the taxes, God bless us, 
With mar and contrition, as peoitenta should, 
Whilst yon, great sir, vouchsafe to oppress us, 
Not daring so much as in private to scold. 

" Then Oliver, Oliver, get up and ride, 

Whilst lords, knights, and gentry do run by thy side ; 

The maltsters and brewers account thee their glory : 

Great god of the grain-tub ! — compared to thee, 

All rebels of old are lost in their story, 

Till thou ploddest along to the Paddington tree.'* 

Darius the progress of this audacious attack, there had been several his* 
sen and disapproving voices ; but as they were obviously outnumbered by 
the partisans of the ballad-singer, prudence bad induced the dissentients to 
swallow down their resentment. At the commencement of the last verse, 
however, they had been reinforced by a holy brotherhood of Independents, 
returning from a three hours 1 sermon at Pimlioo, and the whole indignant 
party were so horror-stricken at the last tine, that they burst into a simul- 
taneous cry o£ " Treason ! Treason f seize the villain ! call the watchmen ! 
send for the constable ! away with him to prison !" To the execution 
ef these threats they proceeded with a fiery zeal ; the Cavaliers, who were 
seldom unprovided with rapiers, or slow to use them, were not less prompt 
in the minstrel's defence ; and in about three minutes there was as hot and 
furious a brawl, as in these less inflammable times could have been kindled 
in as many hours. Jocelyn, who felt little-interest in the fray, which ouickly 
assumed a menacing aspeet, was about to withdraw himself from the up- 
roar, when he was arrested by the well-known voice of Sergeant Whittaker, 
bawling out— "Now my brave Cavies, down with the crop-eared cure ! 
follow me, and pepper the Roundhead rascals !•• Happening to be behind 
him just at this moment, Jocelyn seized him by the arm, but ere he could 
whisper his purpose in his ear, the veteran shook him roughly ofij exclaim- 
ing — " What the foul fiend ! a petticoat, and a friend to the Puritans ! — 
Budge, or I'll pluck off your gay feathers in a twinkling. Away, we have 
nowenchers here." 

"Nay, Sergeant Whittaker,' 1 cried the youth, " prythee let us not be 
parted a second time. Do you not know me ? I am Jocelyn*"' 

Instantly recognising his voice, the sergeant grasped his recovered prize 
firmly by the arm, an rl harrying into the black shade of a clump of trees, 
bade him conceal himself behind one of their trunks, promising to return 
and take charge of him the moment he had liberated the ballad-singer, and 
left the mark of his rapier upon some of the canting psalm-singers. In vain 
did Jocelyn implore him to leave the combatants to themselves, and escort 
him to some safe place of concealment Steel could no more resist the 
magnet, than could Whittaker conquer the attraction of a Puritan onslaught; 
his sword pointed as naturally to such a field ofbattleas does the needle te> 
the north, and he hurried back to the melie as if every moment's absence 
were an irremediable loss. 

Abandoned once more to darkness and solitude, Jocelyn listened am 
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iously to the hubbub of the affray, which gradually receded to a $*t&ric*, 
and soon became quite inaudible. After remaining some time in suspense, 
he had the satisfaction of hearing Whittaker's footsteps, who came back 
puffing and panting, and complaining bitterly that the cuckoldy hypocrites 
had so soon taken flight, and so successfully dispersed themselves in the 
dark, that he had been too late to give them a single scratch, on which ac- 
count he should feel himself bound in honour to pay them a double score 
the very first opportunity. He then proposed to take Jocelyn to his lodg 
ings at the Fan and Feather, in Westminster, where they might consult 
together as to the best means of his conveyance to his father, whose fortu- 
nate escape he related, and whose orders he had received for carrying 
Jocelyn to Ostend, now that it had become impossible to leave him in 
London. 

"Do you lodge in Westminster?" inquired Jocelyn j "not near the 
.Gate-house, I hope." 

" Not far off| master ; but they say the nearer the church the farther 
from God, and I trust we may be within pistol-shot of the squinting jailer, 
without your bein g made his prisoner again. Mrs. Brindley, my landlady, 
is one of the right sort; kisses the C a vies and spits at the Roundheads; 
and she'll have good care of you, never fear, till we can safely sing the old 
sons of ' Down in a bottom, 1 on t'other side the water." 

Here, however, he had completely reckoned without his hostess; for, on 
arriving at the Fan and Feather, and ringing two or three times pretty 
lustily, its inmates, from the lateness of the hour, having retired to rest, 
the head of the aforesaid Mrs. Brindley was protruded from an upper win- 
dow, and the sharp gray eyes within it had no sooner reconnoitred the 
premises, than she exclaimed in a shrill shrewish voice, " Marry come 
up, was there ever such impudence ! surely, you deboshed old fellow, there 
are houses enough in London without bringing your trulls and trollops 
to the Fan and Feather, sirrah .' Sir Harry vane has slept in this house, 
and Sir Barnabas Grimstone, and Colonel Massey, and Squire Capel, for 
I'm well known to be an honest woman and a reputable ; so you may 
tramp the streets with your Joan ; I warrant me, she's used to it." And 
thus saying, she slammed down the window with huge indignation. 

"Hoity toity! what devil's in the wind now?" cried the sergeant, 
"Hearkee, mother Spitfire; we have no fancy for a pavement bed, so 
open the door, or every pane of glass in the Fan and Feather shall have 
a loop-hole in it" No notice being taken of this threat, he proceeded to 
enforce it by casting a pebble at the window, which effectually performed 
its office, and presently occasioned it to be thrown up again, and the same 
head to reappear, ejaculating in a still sharper tone, — " Villain ! will you 
have me call the watch, to get you and your wench a night's lodging in 
the House of Correction ? Art not ashamed ? So old, and a jade-gadder ? 
Lord ha' mercy ! what'll the world come to? begone, you rake-helly sin- 
ner, for into these doors you come not." 

" Then here goes for another smash," said the sergeant, picking uj» a 
stone. "'Sblood! will you hear me before I turn all your casements mto 
sieves ?" Mrs. Brindley seeming disposed to grant a parley, rather than 
provoke farther hostilities with an opponent who never trifled in his men- 
aces, Whittaker found time to inform her that his companion was no 
woman, but a boy in disguise, who was in some danger of apprehension 

for being the son of a " (Here he figured the secret sign by which 

the partisans of the king made themselves known to each other ; ) and 
concluded by stating that he might procure her a handsome reward ipr a 
Jew n ghts' lodging. 

ft Sash. hush! you blundering blockhead," replied Mrs. Bnndley, 
• sv 7 in J A name of wonder did you not sooner tell me ?" 
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tt Because yoti would listen to nothing bat your own bubble, yon pep- 
pery old ■■ » Curse it, you're one of the right sort, or else — but 
come ; open, open, for recollect I have another knocker in my hand." — 
Mrs. Brindley obeyed this command, jnst in time to save a second pane, 
and Jocelyn, exhausted with the night's adventure, was no sooner safely 
housed than he betook himself to a truckle-bed in the garret, to which he- 
was conducted by his new landlady, and in ten minutes fell fast asleep. 

Before he would listen on the following morning to any arrangement nf 
their future plans, Jocelyn, who had not only a high sense of honour, but 
a deep feeling of gratitude towards Colonel Lilburne, wrote to inform Mm 
of his escape, and to apprize him that the parole he had given was by no 
means forfeited, as it was merely a pledge that he should not quit the prison- 
without the jailer's orders. So far from having violated this engagement, 
he had not passed the gate until he had received his absolute commands to 
do so, enforced by sharp stripes and foul abuse, for all which he begged the- 
colonel would convey his forgiveness to theinftictor ; and at the same time 
inform his kind friend, Mrs. Lockhart, that the clothes with which he had 
been obliged to abscond, should be punctually returned to her, with a 
keepsake for a remembrance. In conclusion, he expressed his gratitude 
to the colonel, and hoped he should some day have it in his power to prove 
the sincerity of his declaration. 

By the assistance of Whittaker and Mrs. Brindley, the latter of whom 
had now become as fawning, officious, and civil, as she at first seemed dis- 
posed to be forward, Jocelyn was divested of his borrowed plumes, and 
arrayed in a sad-coloured frock and trousers, with a black cordebeck hat, 
and a white hair-hatband, such as were at that period commonly worn by 
the grooms of the citizens or of the more sedate people of condition. It 
was intended that he should assume that character as well as garb, and 
that he and Whittaker should pass themselves off as fellow-servants going- 
to visit their relations at Gravesend. A letter from Sir John had informed 
him that one of the king's privateers, bearing the colours of the common- 
wealth, would be stationed off the mouth of the river, to receive such Cav- 
aliers and royalists as were desirous of escape, on account of their implica- 
tion in the late plot ; and he had been furnished with the private signal for 
communicating with the captain. One morning, therefore, when the 
tide served, just before sunrise, they betook themselves to Billingsgate, and 
bargaining with an old weatherbeaten boatman to convey them to Graves- 
end" were quickly sailing down the Thames with a favourable breeze. 

As the towers of Westminster Abbey caught the rays of the rising sun, 
Jocelyn adverted to the gloomy old Gate-house beneath them, not without 
a considerable elevation of spirits at the thought that he was receding bo 
rapidly from the scene of his first troubles, and about to be restored to his 
father. The morning was balmy and delicious ; the sky was cloudless ; 
the waves seemed to be leaping for joy as they rolled sparkling along : the 
earth looked green and gay ; the birds and the boughs, the wind and the 
waters, mingled their music together ; Nature, appeared to be smiling in 
her own lovely happiness ; and Jocelyn, young as he was, could not help 
contrasting the sweet tranquillity around him with the hideous turmoil from 
which he had just escaped, and all the furious passions of London, with its 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, and the angry partisans who were incessantly 
flying at one another's throats. Willingty Would he have had a short respite 
even from the very mention of their names, but this relief was denied mm. 
Their boatman was constantly alluding to the flying royalists, whom he 
qnajfied by m/very decorous epithets, expressing great regret that although 
so many had been nabbed on the river, it had not been his good luck to 
secure more than a single one ; while he never mentioned the Protector 
without soma high-flown compliment or scriptural illustration. If the latter 
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wen not always very rVUcitoui, especially when he compared him to the 
beast in the Revelation* to winch all the kings of the earth did homage, 
they teemed at all event* to be adduced with great sincerity and good*wuL 
As a justification of the last resemblance, or at least as an evidence of 
his bighness's great power, he stopped the boat at Northfleet, that they 
might admire a new snip of a thousand tons, and ninety-six brass guns, 
which he had lately built ; particularly pointing out to their attention a 
huge piece of wooden sculpture in the prow. This group represented the 
Protector on horseback, triumphing over and trampling under foot sis 
different nations, who were easily recognisable by their respective habits. 
A winged Fame held a laurel over his head, and on a scroll was inscribed 
the motto — " God with us !" Upon quitting this vainglorious trophy, he 
favoured them with an episode touching the famous Admiral Blake, in 
whose ship he had not long since served, and had been present at the des- 
perate attack in the bay of Santa Cruz, when the whole of the Spanish fleet 
were destroyed. Of this action he obliged them with a minute detail, and 
concluded with a description of the admiral's burial in Westminster Abbey, 
at which he had been present* 

Having fairly deposited this hero under ground, he returned to the Pro- 
tector, who, he affirmed, had made only two grand mistakes since he had 
become head pilot, and held the helm of government ; — one of these state 
blunders was nis imposing a fine of five shillings upon all watermen who- 
used either boat, wherry, fighter, or barge, on the Lord's day, and ten shil- 
lings upon their fare, even although the whole party should have been twice 
to church. Upon the hardship of his not being allowed to earn a sixpence, 
even in the intervals of divine service, he enlarged with much earnestness ; 
and then proceeded to state that the second grand error of his government, 
was his forbidding the barbers to shave or trim on that day, whereby many 
an industrious man, who happened to work late on the Saturday, was com- 
pelled to appear in church with a stubbly unshorn muzzle. 

Having brought them within sight of Gravesend by the detail of these 
grievances, he began to cross-question them very closely as to the names 
of the relations whom they were going to visit, principally addressing him- 
self to Jocelyn, from whom he received such evasive answers, given with 
such evident marks of confusion, that the waterman, turning to Whittaker, 
exclaimed, — " Ay, ay, messmate, I see how it is ; 1 thought so all along, for 
I never saw serving-man or boy with such, white and ladylike hands as 
my young master's, and grooms carry not in their shirts such gay gew- 
gaws as yon is." At these words he pointed to a diamond pin, a piece of 
hnery which Jocelyn had injudiciously retained. 

" And what then ?" asked the sergeant fiercely, neither liking the re- 
mark nor the suspicious look that accompanied it, and yet afraid of irritat- 
ing a fellow who had them so completely in his power. " What need 
you know of your passengers if you are sure of your fare?" 

" To see whether I can't get more money by knowing them better," an- 
swered the waterman bluffly. " For aught I know, you may be worth a 
deal more to me than my fare. I got two jacobuses last night by setting 
one of the runaways ashore, one Sir William Clayton, I fancy 'twere, ana 
giving him up to Lieutenant-colonel Lambert," 

Whether true or false, this statement seemed so evidently put forward 
to extort a bribe, that the sergeant thought it better to purchase his good 
will, than deny the truth of his suspicions, or irritate him by defiance. His 
bleak-looking, pinched and crabbed countenance repelled confidence, 
although its hungry and sordid expression betrayed that it might be pror 

♦ The remain* of this Invincible commander and trsly great man were taken up at 
the Restoration, as unworthy of the distinction with which they had been honoured. 
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pitiated by money ; and as he eyed the grim Whittaker with a kind of leer- 
ing scowl, as if expecting a bidding, he might hare been well compared to 
Cerberus looking up to Pluto for a sop. 

" And what if you were to have four jacobuses for not giving a man up ?" 
inquired the sergeant, as if putting a hypothetical case. 

" I shouldn't be such an ass as to refuse them," replied the waterman. 

" Why then it's a bargain,"- cried Whittaker, taking out the four pieces 
and chinking them in his hand : " These yellow-boys are yours, if you 
will carry us beyond Gravesend, and put us aboard a vessel that's cruising 
^ff the Mouth.' 9 

" Ay, ay," said the waterman, fixing his eyes upon the gold, as if he 
would have devoured it, " I know her, and what she is j a'n't she an armed 
cutter with a black and yellow streak ? — it's a bargain, it's a bargain : the 
wind's right abaft, and we shall spank through the Nore in no time." 

" But harkye, you cheating Roundhead," said the sergeant, taking a brace 
of pistols from under his cloak, — " there are two sides to the bargain ; — 
if you attempt any of your Puritan treachery, 1 will instantly blow your 
brains into the water, and put the jacobuses into my own pocket instead of 
yours. Supposing, now, that we were a couple of runaway Cavies, why 
should you nelp them to escape, when you profess to detest the whole 
party?" 

" Because I love their money more than I hate them," replied the water- 
man, with a scowl. " I was never false to their gold when they had any,, 
and never refused to serve them when it was more profitable than oppos- 
ing them." 

" You're a conscientious scoundrel, and a proper Puritan," cried Whit- 
taker ; " so pull away, and let us get rid of your ugly Beelzebub-face as- 
quickly as we can." 

The malignant grin with which the waterman received this compliment, 
almost justified the appellation, while he obeyed the injunction with his 
oar, as if quite as anxious to be separated as they could be. No more 
conversation passed between them, and the wind favouring their joint wish- 
es, they descried the vessel of which they were in search, before the close 
of evening. The private signal was made and answered ; they ran along- 
side the cutter, were taken on board, and willingly gave the promised re- 
ward to the sordid companion of their voyage. Mis little twinkling eyes 
gloated at the sight ; he sounded each piece two or three times, holding 
down his ear to catch the golden echo ; felt them repeatedly with his fin- 
gers, as if delighted by the touch ; and finally committing them to a leath- 
ern purse, which he carefully tied up and concealed about his person, he 
tacked about and steered back for the river, without casting a single look 
behind him. 

On board the royal vessel, Jocelyn encountered a considerable number 
of refugees, several of whom were acquainted with his father, and congrat- 
ulated him on Sir John's arrival in franco, of which they had learned the 
particulars. Having been now cruising for several days off the mouth of 
the Thames, and fearing that his purpose might altogether be defeated by 
discovery if he ventured on a longer delay, the captain determined to avail 
himself of the night and a fair wind, to steer direct for the Flemish coast 
Most lucky was it, that this resolve was carried into immediate execution, 
for the worthy waterman running alongside a man-of-war at Sheerness, 
and first stipulating for his reward, gave such information to the captain 
aa induced him to commence an instant pursuit But he was too late to 
micceed in his object, the cutter of which he was h chase having safely 
entered the port of Ostend on the following morning, without encountering 
* jail of any «prt 
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CHAPTER EX. 

u Tie up the libertine in a field of sweets, 
Keep his brain faming : Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen wkh doyless aauce his appetite . 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, 
Ern till a Lethed dullness:" 

0» l*»<Kng at the harbour of Ostend, they found an anxious crowd of 
Engbsh refugees upon the pier: some joyfully embracing and congratulat- 
ing their friends, as they debarked, and all making eager and clamorous 
inquiries about their connexions in England ; and asking for the lists of 
those who had been apprehended ; putting hurried; questions about the re- 
cent public events ; or huddling together around some individual who had 
been fortunate enough to receive a newspaper. Amid this agitated assem- 
bly, Jocelyn presently recognised his father, whom he rushed forward to 
embrace; but so completely was he disguised by his menial habit, that 
even Sir John did not, at the first moment, know his own child. No soon- 
er, however, had he heard his voice, than tossing in the air the hat which 
he had been holding up while gazing at the vessel, to, shelter his eves from 
the sun, and affectionately grasping his hand, he exclaimed, " Body o* me, 
Jocelyn, my darling boy ! Vm ri^it glad to see thee ; and thee too, trusty 
Jack Whittaker, the stanchest dog that ever followed scent A rousing 
-u 11 Ki T e Ve t0 - ni g ht > to celebrate your arrival ; and the claret bottle! 
Mil bleed, an 't were the last broad piece in my pocket that must pay for 
them. Marry .'there are not many left ; but my sword must now bemr 
purse j 'Us the fashion of the day ; and he that cannot cut and carve his 
own fortune, may e'en go dine with Duke Humphrey. He was a shrewd 
and a good adviser that wrote the new baUad : — 

* Lay by your pleading, Law lies a bleeding, 
Burn down your studies, and throw away reading. 
Small power the word has, and can afford us 
Not half such privilege as the sharp sword has : 
It fosters your masters, and plasters disasters, 
And quickly makes servants more great than their masters ; 
Itventures, it enters ; it circles, it centres, 
And sets free a 'prentice in spite of indentures.' 

Zooks ! boy, we'll have a song for every bumper, and a bumper for every 
toast, so come along, and sing or say your whole history since I left you at 
Brambletye." 

On arriving at his lodgings, Jocelyn recounted all his adventures to his 
father, who laughed, ana quaffed, and chuckled, and chanted, with such an 
egregious glee and such persevering potations of claret, that just as he was 
thickly stammering out, 

" Come let us bouze a full carouse, 
While bottles tumble down, deny down," 

he suited the action to the word, rolled from his chair, and was obliged to 
be carried to bed by Whittaker, who was not quite so thoroughly inebriated 
as his master, though the kitchen proceedings had been a pretty woe* parody 
upon those in the parlour. Such was the example which few of the Cav% 



Item scrupled to exhibit to their children and servants, and which, after the 
Restoration, became more universally practised, sanctioned, as- it was, by 
the plea of loyal hilarity, and a legitimate abhorrence of Puritan hypocrisy 
and mortification. 

As soon as he learned the abortive end of the plot in England, the king 
had returned to his residence at Bruges, leaving the troops which were to 
have accompanied him to dispose of themselves as they might think fit, 
since they had declined joining the Duke of Yprk and the Spaniards in the 
defence of Dunkirk. These, which had been pompously announced as a 
supporting army, were in fact nothing more than a few irregular bands of 
emigrants and refugees ; a sort of mounted mob, not half equipped, and 
less than half desciplined ; receiving no pay, and too poor to supply their 
own deficiencies either of arms or rations, both of which they hesitated not 
to procure by fraud or pillage, when their credit was utterly exhausted; 
They were in reality little better than freebooters in a foreign country, ' 
whose inhabitants feeling no interest in their quarrel, and already suffi- 
ciently impoverished by the exactions of their own government, and the free 
Quartering of native troops, were by no means amicably disposed towards 
tnese bankrupt and lawless interlopers. Little discipline could be expect- 
ed where the commanders, quarrelling about empty titles and precedence, 
refused to take orders from one another j where many of those in the ranks, 
gentleman by birth and pride, thought themselves quite equal to their offi- 
cers ; and where all, to the extent of their means, indulged m every species 
oif licentious excess. Nothing, indeed, determined them from immediately 
disbanding, but the conviction that so long as they kept together, they 
were more likely to extort supplies from the peasantry, without being so 
much exposed to their vengeance; while there was an additional chance 
of their receiving some sort of provision from the French government, 
which, since its recent treaty witn Cromwell, was not a little embarrassed 
by their presence, and most anxious to be fairly rid of them. 

Through the gipsy encampment of these motley Cavaliers, was Jocelyn 
escorted by Sir John, who had decided on joining the king at Bruges, but 
stopped for one day to partake of an entertainment in the quarters of Sir 
Henry de Vie, an old campaigner and partisan of the royal cause. His 
troop drawn out in battle array, in order to do honour to his. visitants, wore 
a mosaic and tesselated appearance, which might have enabled them to 
pass for FatstafPs tattered recruits, but for the indomitable gayety and 
gallant bearing of the individuals that composed it, each of whom seemed 
laughing at the grotesqueness of his comrade's figure, while the few that 
were handsomely appointed sufficed to impart a picturesque air to the 
whole assemblage. The horses of every colour, size, and breed, from the 
ponderous charger to the light barb, wero caparisoned with the same con- 
tempt of uniformity ; some exhibiting the high war-saddle, housed with 
fur, and cushioned with velvet, with silver-mounted pistols peeping from 
the holsters ; while others could boast nothing but a common hog-skin on 
their backs, with bit-bridles, of nntanned leather. It will easily be sup- 
posed that the armour and accoutrements of the riders were in the same 
inconsistent style ; old Sir Henry himself being splendidly equipped in a suit 
of Milan steel, inlaid with brass, while others of the officers wore plain black 
armour, of Flemish manufacture ; and the rest were fain to content them- 
selves with simple baffj of various date and foreign fashion, most of which 
seemed to have already done good service, probably in the wars of the Low 
Countries. 

Such evolutions as they attempted were at least consistent with their 
appointments ; but after this mockery of a review had been terminated, 
and the greater part of its performers, disfurnished of their heterogeneous 
panoplies, were seated at the jovial board, they seemed to be perfectly con- 
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▼ermnt with the various tactics of a camp carousal, and admirably qualified 
to go through all the manoeuvres of festivity. Drinking, singing playing, 
cards, dice, and games of ail sorts, wound up the night, whose riotous or- 
gies were hardly terminated, when the crowing of the cocks in the neigh- 
Souring village, and the drums of the French garrison, rolling the rtvtA- 
maiin, announced the dawning of a new day. 

Jocelyn, who had retired at an early hour from the Bacchanalian scene, 
and had been much impressed with the appearance of Sir Henry de Vie, 
— as the stem-looking veteran, in his steel corslet, laid his hand upon 
Jocelyn's head, and hoped he would soon be able to trail a pike in the ser- 
vice of his king, — was not leas hurt than surprised at the spectacle which 
his quarter presented as he passed it early next morning. A small adjoin* 
mg tent had been accidentally set on fire by some of the tipsy carousers ; 
the sentinels had hastily struck Sir Henry's, to prevent its being enveloped 
in the flames ; the horses tethered around it, terrified at the blazing light, 
had broken loose and carried confusion through the little encampment ; 
while the general himself and several of his guests, surrounded by the scat- 
tered evidences of their debauch, were lying upon straw in the deep sleep 
of intoxication, covered with the dismounted tent, but still exposed to the 
ridicule and ribaldry of such soldiers as were stirring at that early hour. 

Too long accustomed to similar scenes to be much affected by them 
either in mind or body. Sir John turned his back upon these military revel- 
lers, and, accompanied by his son on horseback, commenced his journey to 
Bruges. Whittaker had been sent back to England to look after the affairs 
of Bramblotye House, and carry instructions to Waynfleet the secretary, 
respecting any remittances which he might still be enabled to make to his 
exiled master. Economy had never been one of the baronet's virtues, but 
until he knew what dependence could be placed upon his funds in England, 
which were but too likely to bo sequestrated, he determined to husband bis 
slender resources, and not even hire a servant to attend upon them. Pro- 
vided he could obtain his usual portion of claret, which was to be done at 
a moderate rate in France and Flanders, he felt not any other privation ; 
the established flow of wine secured his customary flow of good spirits : 
this was sufficient for present enjoyment ; and as to the future and the past, 
they seldom entered very deeply into his cogitations. Making therefore a 
virtue of necessity, he told Jocelyn that, as ne was intended for a soldier, 
he should learn betimes to do everything for himself, of which he set htm 
the first example by grooming his ownhorse, declaring that he had acquired 
more useful knowledge when serving as ostler at the Protector's Head, 
than in all the years that had elapsed since he left school. The straitened 
and even necessitous plight of the Cavaliers they had just quitted, many 
of whom were not long since rolling in opulence and luxury, inculcated 
upon them, as he justly observed to Jocelyn, the prudence of preparing 
beforehand for any extremities to which they might be reduced. In short, 
the worthy baronet was in an unusual mood of high and stern morality, 
inflexibly resolved to dispense with all those little luxuries about which h* 
did not care a button ; but not less unalterably determined to continue his 
established quantum of wine, and never to refuse an invitation to a feast 
or a drinking- match. 

Having provided themselves with a pass from the proper authorities, and 
parted with their horses, now no longer necessary, toe mode of travelling 
being principally by canal, in due time, and without any occurrence worthy 
of being recorded, they were set ashore under the fortifications of Bruges. 
While walking across the plain that extends beneath the walls, in order to 
gain the principal gate, Sir John observed a knot of gentlemen, whom he 
proseotly recognised for English Cavaliers, gazing at one of their party 
mounted on a beautiful Isabella barb, which he was putting through all it* 
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a perfect mastery of horsemanship, and a singular gracefulness 
ii manner. He was attired in a riding-frock of dark blue cloth, a small 
doak or mantle of mazarine, buff breeches and russet boots, and a black 
Spanish hat and feather ; he had a rapier by his side, and a cane switch 
twisted with leather and silver in his hand. From time to time he looked 
back, and called by name some half a score of spaniels and other dogs, 
that followed, panting and barking, every turning of his courser. Alighting 
just as Sir John came up, and his mantle falling back and discovering his 
star, the baronet was induced to look more attentively in his face, when he 
suddenly exclaimed, as he dropped upon one knee, " 'Sblood ! — it's the 
king. Down upon your knees, Jocelyn, and cry Vive It roi ! — God bless 
your majesty, and soon grant you your own again ! — Vive 1$ roi S" 

" 'Ods fish !" cried the monarch, " I ought to know your face again, man ; 
thong** methinks I have never before seen you out of buff and feather. Are 
you n.jt the stout Sir John Compton ?" 

" The same, so please you, and ever at the service of my king," replied 
the baronet " I wonder I should not be recollected, for your majesty may 
perhaps remember that after the fight at Worcester, in fifty-one, when you 
ordered me to oppose the landing of Ingoldsby's regiment, as it crossed the 

Severn on a bridge of boats " 

At this ill-timed reminiscence, the gracious smile which had hitherto 
lighted up the king's countenance changed into a lowering expression, as 
he interrupted the speaker by exclaiming, " We questioned not your loyalty, 
since it seems to extend to the lowest of your household : your groom may 
rise np from his knees." He pointed to Jocelyn as he spoke, who still 
retained the menial habit in which he had made his escape. 

** My only son, Jocelyn, so please your majesty," cried Sir John — 
u though he may well wear the stable-boy's gear, since I myself have been 
lately head-ostler at an alehouse ; and yet the lad was a queen last week ; 
ay, and in England too, where, (saving your majesty's presence,) there is 
some danger in the character." 

M A reasonable pretty jest, 1 doubt not," said the king ; " but we have 
left off playing at riddles, and must understand a joke before we can 
relish it" 

" It has been no joking matter to us, my liege," replied Sir John, some- 
what bluntly ; and proceeded to state the adventures they had both encoun- 
tered since he had been routed out of Brambletye by the rebels and Round- 
heads; with which and other vituperative phrases he liberally garnished his 
narrative. 

At this relation, and more particularly at the idea of Jocelyn's being 
turned out of prison neck and heels by the jailer, the king laughed immode- 
rately, a recreation in which he was heartily joined by the courtiers and 
attendants, who had now come up and formed a listening circle around 
them. When he had completed his own history, Sir John, conceiving that 
the latest intelligence from England could not fail to be gratifying, went on 
to detail the precautionary measures adopted by the usurper, mentioned the 
names of the latest royalists who had been arrested, and expressed his 
apprehensions about their ultimate fate. But the king, who always shrunk 
d-sustefolly from any tidings likely to interrupt the placid equanimity which 
his courtiers pronounced to be good temper, though it was but that refined 
species of selfishness which determines a man not to disturb his own feel- 
ings by sympathy for others, turned suddenly upon his heel, and address ig 
one of hi attendants, exclaimed — " Dick Panshaw 1 yot> ought to kp jw 
something of a horse, for you know nothing else. What jay you to yoi Jer 
barb; is it not a beautiful creature?" 

« A delicate mare, no doubt," replied the party tiros m^rrogai *? •. but 
no Barbary blood in her veins j — of Andalusian hreeO, 'or r *ent j du~ai«."> 
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" And I will stake twentysraore," cried the monarch, " that the rogue o/ 
a dealer is her countryman, for he insists upon touching the Spanish before 
he parte with his Isabella, for which he demands a hundred and fifty pistoles ; 
and so, Sir Stephen Fox, as I have taken a fancy to the four-legged jade, 
prythee take her home with thee, and ransack thy strong-box for the 

dinero" 

" Your majesty is aware that it contains not enough to pay more than 
half the claims already sent in by the importunate people of Bruges," re- 

glied Sir Stephen; "and since the supplies from his highness Prince 
Lupert have ceased, and Mr. Windham has declared that your majesty's 
fifth of the *?rize-money " 

" Tilly vally, man !" interrupted the monarch, " thou art a bad cofferer 
ever to keep such an empty chest, for Nature abhors not a vacuum more 
than I do in that quarter. I ask not you for the pistoles, Sir Richard 
Foster ; for as keeper of my privy purse, your office is a sinecure, and I 
could not therefore expect you to do any thing for me. As for my secre- 
tary and chancellor, the two Sir Edwards,* I see beforehand, by then* looks, 
that they will shake their sapient heads, and counsel me not to buy the 
barb : wherefore, my very esteemed friend Tom Killigrew, there is no help 
for it, but thou the cash must lend." 

"Ha! Jia! ha! — good i'faith!" exclaimed Sir Thomas, with a forced 
laugh—" Your majesty is fond of a joke, and this is by no means one of 
the worst. I have been called your majesty's fool, but have no wish to 
deserve the title." 

" Tom ! thou would'st any day rather laugh in thy sleeve than cry in 
thy pocket," said the king. " Well then, my Lord Jermyn, since you havo 
always kept a better table than ourself, and moreover have maintained a 
coach, when we had none, you will perhaps enable the king to say that 
his stables actually contain an Andalusian barb." 

" Most willingly, my liege," replied the lord ; " it is but to do as I do 
for those little comforts to which your majesty has alluded ; — to run in 
debt, and keep table, horses, and carriages, without a ducatoon in the 
doublet" 

" And as for you, Dick Harding," resumed the monarch, " you are, oj 
have been, a parson " 

" And as such," replied the person thus addressed, " am exposed to so 
much scandal already, that it shall never be said I led your majesty into 
unnecessary expenses ; otherwise I should cheerfully — " 

"Ay, so would you all, were it not for this beggarly 'otherwise,'" ex- 
claimed the king. " You see, Sir Stephen Fox, what pains I take to save 
my cofferer's store, but as they speed me not, we must e'en yield to neces- 
sity ; so give the man his pistoles without farther parley, and as to the 
roguish snopkeepers of Bruges, let them wait for their crowns, as I do for 
mine." 

Sir Stephen bowed, although with a regretful look, and walked away 
towards the gate, accompanied by the horse-merchant. Thither also the 
king directea his steps, chatting familiarly with Sir John and Jocelyn, as 
well as with the companions who usually attended him ; although he seem- 
ed to be on a still more friendly footing with his dogs, repeatedly calling 
them back by name if they roamed to any distance, and ?& often stopping 
to fondle and caress them. In this order they entered the town, when the 
king, having invited Sir John and the young queen of the Gate-house, (as 
he termed Jocelyn,) to sup with him at his residence in the burg or great 
square, bade him good morning, and walked away, followed by his train 

* Sir Edward Nicholas, secretary of state, and Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon. 
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both, human and canine ; while the baronet proceeded towards the Ostend 
gate, and took up his quarters at the Golden Eagle. 

Here his first care was to equip himself and Jocelyn in a more becoming 
manner, preparatory to their appearance at the king's entertainment in the 
evening; a auty which the shortness of the time would not allow him to 
discharge to his entire satisfaction, although he was well aware that as his 
majesty, under his present eclipse, did not himself shine with his full splen- 
dour, he could not expect his satellites to appear with their accustomed 
lustre. Such a general exposure of poverty as he had witnessed in the 
morning, prepared him for lenten entertainment, and the meager mournful 
display of impoverished royalty striving to conjure up the ghost of its own 
departed magnificence. Though it had neither the pretensions nor the es- 
tablishment of a palace, the house into which he was ushered, an ancient 
and roomy building, possessed a certain air of melancholy grandeur, which , 
it derived from the Gothic style of its architecture and the dark carved 
cedar of the spacious staircase. In every alternate panel of the saloon, 
which was of the same wood, were inserted grim-looking portraits of the 
ancient counts and countesses of Flanders, both equally well armed with 
corslet, boddice, and busk, and all seeming to look down with an ominous 
scowl of surprise at the strangers who had intruded upon their solemn 
haunts. Here ended the gloomy part of the picture, for as to the present 
inmates of this sombre apartment, nothing could exceed their gayety of 
cheer, except the gallant bravery of their dress and decorations. All the 
better class of the exiled English, with the wives and daughters of such as 
had brought their families abroad, contributed to give brilliancy to the scene ; 
and it would seem as if these loyal Cavaliers, however straitened in other 
respects, were determined to surround their monarch with the occasional 
royalty of a court, as some compensation for the undue forlornness of his 
establishment in every other respect. There were waving of plumes, rust- 
ling of silks, mingling of laughter and of happy voices, with the occasional 
sounds of merry music, sparkling of diamonds, wit, and beauty, and the 
•enlivening charm thrown over the whole by the presence of a young, hand- 
some, and accomplished monarch, who by the fascination of his manners 
could scarcely smile upon a female without exciting a flutter in her heart ; 
while his known gallantry in the field, and the many misfortunes he had en- 
countered, were calculated to awaken a feeling of cnivalrous loyalty in every 
manly bosom. Attired in an elegant French dress, with George and gar- 
ter, his fine figure appeared to the best advantage, while the spontaneous 
exhilaration of his spirits, which seemed to render mere existence a pleas- 
tire, diffused its sympathetic influence around him. He had a gallant com- 
pliment for some, a bon-mot for o thers, a bewitching smile for all. Such 
was the point of view in which his friends should always have contempla- 
ted him, for he was not more expressly formed, by figure and accomplish- 
ments, to grace a court, than he was utterly unfitted by his character for 
giving dignity to a throne. 

After having jocosely introduced Sir John to some of his friends, as a 
pains-taking Cavalier, who was qualifying himself to become master of the 
norse, by acting the ostler m his own person, and the groom in his son's, he 
took jocelyn by the hand, and declaring they were at a loss for an ex- 
queen, to sit opposite to the ex-king, led him into the supper-room, and 
placed him at the bottom of the table ; a joke which was presently explain- 
ed to the company, and being of royal origin, was, of course, received with 
an egregious applause, though it entailed no small embarrassment upon 
poor Jocelyn ; his health being drunk with due solemnity, and his royal 
title preserved during the whole entertainment Though not sumptuous, 
the repast was plentiful and elegant: the hilarity was at its height, the 
champagne sparkled, the toasts were pledged, the joke went round, and 
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the ready laugh attested that it never failed to perform its offioe, wksa a 
clamour was heard in the ante-room, which, uniting with the angry voice 
of the servants, began to excite the attention of the guests. Presently an 
attendant entering the apartment, whispered a few words to Sir Stephen 
Fox, who immediately went out with nim. After an interval the latter 
returned, spoke to Sir Edward Nicholas, and both were preparing to retire, 
when the king called alter them, to inquire the meaning of all this mystery 
and mummery. 

" All will be arranged in a few minutes," said Sir Stephen, bowing. 

« We will do our best to settle every thing, at least for the present," ex- 
claimed Sir Edward. 

" 'Ods fish ! gentlemen, will you answer me ?" cried the king, impa- 
tiently : " I asked a question." 

Sir Edward whispered a few words in his ear, when the monarch ex- 
claimed aloud, " Tilly vally, man ! the mountain and the mouse ! surely 
these matters are no secret to any of us. — Fair ladies and doughty Cava- 
liers," he continued, addressing the company with a smile, " be not alarm- 
ed. This is no camisado of the enemy, no privy conspiracy or rebellion, 
but a simple insurrection of certain burgesses, yclept shop-keepers, or 
duns ; the meaning of which word, I believe, it will be perfectly unneces- 
sary to explain to any of the present company." 

The uproar was, m fact, occasioned by an irruption of creditors, who, 
having learned that his majesty was about to quit Bruges next day, as he 
had done other places, without the ceremony of a liquidation of debts, had 
stormed his residence, and vociferously insisted upon instant payment 

Sir Thomas KiUigrew, who had withdrawn into the ante-room, now hur- 
ried back, proclaiming, with a look of great dismay, that the whole party 
were armed. 

" Armed !" cried the king, instinctively laying his hand upon his sword. 

" Yes, my liege, not like the constables, and yet each with a long bill.** 

Killigrew was one of those chartered jesters who are privileged to say any 
thing, and whose boldest jokes are sure to command a laugh, of which, 
upon the present occasion, the monarch set the first example. " It is no 
laughing matter," resumed Sir Thomas, shaking his head, and still pre* 
serving a terrified countenance, — " for however they may be armed, your 
majesty cannot deny that the sturdy rogues know how to make a charge." 
This sally was as successful as the former, but even the roar with which it 
was received could not drown the voice of some individual clamourer out- 
side, who insisted upon seeing the king. 

"Have I no Walworth to mace this brawler on the sconce V cried the 
monarch. 

"Yea, my liege!" cried the impetuous Lord Ossory, starting up and 
grasping his sword. " Gentlemen, shall we suffer our sovereign to be beard 
ed in his own house by these audacious varlets?" He was rushing fiercely 
out of the room, when the Marquess of Ormond,laying his hand upon his son's 
arm and stopping him, exclaimed, " Forbear, rash boy ! — as the sword is the 
worst of arguments, so should it be the last, even with an equal : against 
an inferior it should never quit the scabbard. Leave me to deal with these 
mistaken people," In a few minutes after he had quitted the room, the 
hubbub was appeased as suddenly as it had sprung up, and the marquess 
bowing to the l&ing as he returned, informed him that the offending parties 
had all retired. 

" Did you charm them with the wand of Prospero, tnat you nave so soon 
allayed the storm ?" inquired the king. 

"I visited them as Jove did Danae," replied the peer**- « a little gold and 
a few lair promises sent them away oontented\" 
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u Thanks, Marquess," cried the monarch — "I am ever your debtor, 
but the hour may come when I shall be able to repay you." 

" That hour is past, my liege," said the marquess — " for I am already 
repaid in the honour of my sovereign's thanks." He bowed as he spoke, and 
by way of changing the subject, and renewing the interrupted hilarity of 
the party, called upon Dick Fanshaw for a song. The experiment sue- 
ceeded, the song was applauded, and the joyous party continued their mer- 
riment as if its now had never been broken, until at a late hour the greater 
part of the company retired, leaving only a set of the kind's most intimate 
associates, and a few handsome flaunting ladies, whose less-guarded lan- 
guage and attire save reason to suspect that they were not in the habit of 
absenting themselves from the king's lighter hours of dalliance and of 
license. 

All restraint was now banished ; the conversation assumed a less dec- 
orous tone, while in justification of the old adage, that " familiarity breeds 
contempt," the king himself and his pecuniary difficulties became the sub- 
ject of broad raillery, in which he was not unfrequently mentioned by his 
nicknames of Rowland or Rowley. Different small tables with dice and 
cards being now introduced, the whole party sat down to them, and heavy 
earns of gold were staked, won, and lost, by that very monarch who had 
just suffered Lord Ormond to defray a portion of his household debts, and 
oy those identical courtiers who had in the morning pleaded utter poverty 
to their sovereign when he wanted to borrow a few pistoles. AH this, 
however, seemed to excite neither surprise nor upbraiding in the parties 
themselves, men who had so long found it easier to laugh at a debt than to 
pay it, that they had not only learned to distrust one another, but to treat 
all tradespeople with contempt, as a' set of impertinents, born to minister 
to their pleasures, without their being entitled in return to the commonest 
observances of justice, honour, or honesty. They appeared to think that 
the violence with which they had been expelled from their paternal castles, 
halls, and bowers, justified them in levying contributions even upon the 
inhabitants of a foreign country ; and that they were entitled to snatch, 
as they could, those enjoyments of wealth and luxury to which they had 
been accustomed, without being in the smallest degree scrupulous as to the 
means of their attainment. 

Considering himself as an interloper among this more select assemblage, 
Sir John arose to depart, when the king, again accosting them both by 
their mock titles, wished them good night, requesting that the visjt might 
be repeated at twelve next day, as he had a commission which he wished 
to intrust to his future master of the horse. Though by no means squeam- 
ish or fastidious, the baronet could not help being a little staggered by the 
loose morality he had witnessed on the subject of meum and tuum; but as 
his loyalty would not allow him to admit all the censure, which Jocelyn's 
unsophisticated notions induced him to express while they were walking 
home, he turned the conversation, alluded to the lateness of the hour, and 
hurried off to bed the moment they reached the Golden Eagle. 

Pursuant to the orders he had received, he presented himself on the fol- 
lowing morning, at the royal residence in the burg, and after waking a 
considerable time beyond the appointed hour, was ushered into his majes- 
ty's dressing-closet, in one corner of which, upon a rich arm-chair of bro- 
cade and tapestry, was lying a small spaniel with a litter of puppies, and 
a basin of milk-porridge, which they were. unmercifully scattering over the 
wrought flowers of silk and gold whereon it was placed. On a table be- 
side them was cast the diamond George and garter, with rin|s, trmkets, 
miniatures, and watches, intermingled with all the apparatus of the toilet, 
nwst of which was of embossed sdvet. Though the king called out from 
an inner apartment that he would attend his master of the horse ma few 

8* 
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inmates, hit majesty still kept him waiting some time longer. At lotah 
making his appearance in an embroidered silk wrapper, the Iting proceeded 
at once to state, that he wished Sir John to carry a despatch of some con- 
sequence to his brother the Duke of York, then with the Spanish army in 
Flanders, who might probably intrust him with certain confidential com- 
munications in return, which it might not be safe to commit to writing. 
There was so much jealousy in his little court, the king* observed, that if 
he selected one of his immediate friends for his mission, he should only 
offend the others, on which account he requested that the object of their 
present conference might be kept secret Proceeding to state that it would 
be a good opportunity for giving Jocelyn a little insight into the manners 
of a camp, he concluded by requesting that Sir John would keep a correct 
account of his disbursements, which should be punctually repaid upon his 
return. Had this commission been intrusted to any of the parties whose 
jealousy he affected to apprehend, it is probable that they would have in- 
sisted upon their expenses before they started ; and it is by no means im- 
possible that the knowledge of this fact was the sole inducement that led 
to the selection of Sir John. Be this as it may, the baronet undertook the 
embassy with great cheerfulness, received his despatches and fresh passes, 
and, accompanied by Jocelyn, set out on his journey that same afternoon. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Bat ste, his face is black and full of blood, 
His eye balls farther out than when he Uvea, 
Staring fall ghastly like a strangled man. 
It cannot be but he was raunter'd here'* 

SH AMPS ABE. 

Thi formidable fortress of Dunkirk, then in possession of the Spaniard?,, 
was at this time hotly besieged by the joint forces of England ana France, 
under the command of Turenne, who had run his trenches up to the coun- 
terscarp, and so far encroached upon the wall by mines, that he hoped in 
a few days to be able to make an assault upon the town. Don John of 
Austria, the generalissimo of the Spanish army, whereof a portion was 
commanded by the Duke of York, anxious to prevent the fall of this impor- 
tant place, which was to be put into the hands of the English if it surrendered,, 
and would give the already too powerful Protector the key of Flanders, and 
the command of the French frontier, determined to march with his whole 
army for the purpose of raising the siege. In execution of this purpose he waa 
encamped at Fumes, waiting to be joined by some garrison troops, when 
Sir John arrived with his despatches for the Duke of York, and immediately 
pointed out to Jocelyn the striking difference between the encampment 
and aspect of a regular army, and the Tartar tents of the Cavaliers which 
they had so lately visited. Here were numerous outposts, sentinels, and 
vklettes, who stopped them to demand their pass at different stations : the 
camp was placed so as to be covered by a wood on one side, and a canal 
upon the other : the troops were disposed in two parallel lines, the cavalry 
upon each wing, the foot in the centre, with a body of reserve behind them*, 
and the baggage and artillery in the rear of the whole. 

On gaining the duke's quarters, they were informed he was gone to visit 
the com m an o er»iB*ehiefI to whose tent they were escorted by an officer. 
It was much larger and handsomer than the others, being canopied at top. 
and surmounted by the black spread eagle, which figure was embroidered 
also upon the aides, while the front was adorned with the Spanish arms and 
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facings of black fringe. Upon entering and sending in bis credentials, be 
was immediately joined by the duke, who received mm with great cour- 
tesy ; and, introducing his brother of Gloucester to Jocelyn, with a hope 
that they might be future companions in arms, requested Sir John to ex- 
cuse his attendance for half an hour, as he was engaged in a consultation 
of the last moment with his highness of Austria. Not completely closing 
the curtain of the inner tent, as he retired, Sir John was rendered an unin- 
tentional spectator of the conference, although he could only catch an oc- 
casional word or two of the conversation, which was carried on in an 
earnest whisper. The parties consisted of the duke, Don John, and two 
elderly officers, apparently of high rank, alb equipped in half armour, with 
three Jesuits in the habit of their order, and a diminutive deformed figure in 
black, whose goggle eyes were staring intently at a large horoscope of the 
twelve houses outspread before him, around which were scattered celestial 
globes, planispheres, tables of the stars, and other apparatus, whose pur- 
poses Sir John could not immediately decipher. 

From time to time, the humpbacked personage, who seemed to be the 
principal operator, referred to his tables and made calculations, whose 
results his companions endeavoured to anticipate, by watching the expres- 
sion of his countenance, as they riveted their eyes upon it. The three 
Jesuits standing; together, each with one hand folded m his cloak, while 
the other held his chin, seemed to have a slight curl of incredulity at the 
corner of the mouth, which scarcely consorted with the deep attention of 
the closely knit brows. There was a character of awe as well as of pro- 
found attention in the young and handsome faces of the duke and his 
brother commander ; while the two seniors, who sat with their chins resting 
upon the basket-hilt of their long swords, gazed on the thwart and dwarfish 
calculator with a grim earnestness. Modern commanders-in-chief, who 
have adopted the opinion of the Marquess de la Ferte\ " que le bon Dieu 
est toujours du cote des gros bataillons," will smile with derision at being 
told that this was a council of war, the little hunchback being a celebrated 
astrologer, who by the assistance of his hocus-pocus implements was en- 
deavouring to compel the stars to divulge what would be the best day for 
attacking the enemy before Dunkirk with the most reasonable, or, rather, 
sidereal prospects of success ! To this crooked conjuror, thus superseding 
the commander-in-chief, was intrusted the decision of an important mili- 
tary operation, his sentence being as implicitly received, as if he had been 
at the head of an army for one half of his life, and upon the most confi- 
dential and intimate footing with the stars during the remainder. 

Upon the breaking up of this, egregious military council, the Duke of 
York rejoined Sir John, holding the despatches in his hand, which he had 
not yet opened. He now did so, and smiling as he finished their perusal, 
exclaim "id, — " It was hardly worth while to send so far." 

Sir John signified his understanding, that he was to be honoured with 
some verbal communications, but the duke declared that in a matter of his 
own private individual concern, such as that to which the king had al- 
luded,* he must decline admitting a confidant, however he might respect 
the individual " As to the little casket," continued the duke, smilmg, 
u which was perhaps the main object of your embassy, I hold it at your 
disposal, whenever you return ; but as we have decided on immediately 
attacking the enemy before Dunkirk, you may as well follow the camp,, 
and in two or three days, I trust you will be enabled to convey such intel- 
ligence to the king, as will ensure you a welcome reception at Bruges. ,T 

To this arrangement Sir John consented, and on the following morning 
the army broke up at an early hour from Furnes, and marched towards 

* Probably bis private marriage with Mist Hyde, then In agitation. 
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Dunkirk, which they reached the same afternoon, and took post upon 
some sand-hills, about a mile and a half from the French and English 
camp. The night wa9 spent in preparation for the next day's attack, 
which, according to the sapient directions of the deformed star-gazer, was 
not to commence before ten o'clock. To the great derangement, however, 
of all his plans and prognostications, the English, having taken it into their 
heads to become the assailants, sent forward a forlorn of musqueteers, who 
unceremoniously mounted the sand-hills, without waiting for the stars ant* 
the appointed hour, and being followed by other regiments, presently 
brougnt on a general engagement In spite of the repeated volleys of great 
and small shot, poured down upon them from the heights, they continued 
steadily advancing, and shortly coming to the charge with the butt-ends o* 
their muskets, then the customary mode of encounter, completely broke the 
Spanish foot, who fled backward towards Furnes. The French cavalry at 
the same time defeating their horse, who were dispirited by the flight of 
their infantry, the rout became general ; and the defeat would have been 
more decisive and ruinous than it was, but for the exertions of the Duke of 
York, whose military renown, according to the verdict of a contemporary, 
" was greater far, and more eminent in the glories of this day, which suf- 
fering an envious eclipse, drew greater admiration upon him ; for he did 
not only maintain the fight till the irresistible daring gallantry of the honour- 
seeking red-coats made the Spaniard abandon his punctilios, and mend his 
retreating pace ; but sustained the impression upon the flight, and at least 
saved the day." How this was accomplished, while he admits the battle 
to have been so utterly lost, the royal chronicler omits to mention ; nor has 
history recorded what became of the astrologer, who probably saw far 
enough into futurity^ upon this occasion, to predict that he would be treated 
with steel instead of the promised gold, if he again faced the don, and ac- 
cordingly carried his prophetic skill to some better market 

Intermingled with the retreating army, Sir John and his son were whirl- 
ed back in the vortex, and mijrht have been exposed to the swords of their 
countrymen, "the honour-seeking red-coats," but that the pursuers were 
fortunately recalled by a timely sortie from the garrison of Dunkirk, in 
which, however, the governor was killed. At Furnes, Sir John received 
the little casket from the duke, and a letter for the king, detailing the par- 
ticulars of the late battle, with which he prepared to return to Bruges. 
Previously to his departure he had the additional mortification of learning 
that Dunkirk, having surrendered, was given over to the English, who had 
sworn the inhabitants to fealty and allegiance to the Protector ; thus con- 
summating the power and glory of that extraordinary man, and placing 
him at the pinnacle of his fame, only that he might offer a surer mark for 
the arrow or Death, who was already preparing to bend his bow against 
him. 

Taking leave of the duke, and turning his back upon Furnes, Sir John 
set out on his return to Bruges with a rather heavier heart than usual. The 
tidings with which he wa9 intrusted, seemed to throw forward, to an indef- 
inite period, the long anticipated day of the usurper's downfall and the 
general restoration of the exiles ; while it vexed him to be made the bearer 
of intelligence, which was calculated to plunge the king and his little court 
into despondence. At the moment of nis arrival, Charles was sitting for 
his portrait^ but spying him through the window as he approached, gave 
orders for his immediate admission into the parlour. " Welcome, stout Sir 
John Compton," he eayly exclaimed, as the baronet entered, — « let me 
make known to you Mynheer Gerhard Douw, an excellent artist, but not 
equal to his countryman Vandyck, whom we may well term our own paint- 
er, since he was named at Rome il PUtore Cavatiereaco. What news, 
■tout Sir John 1* 
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M I hate brought the casket which your majesty commissioned me to 
procure." 

"Good !" continued the monarch, eagerly breaking the seals with which 
it was secured, — " but what news ?" 

" I was not charged with any private communications," replied the baro- 
net, — " and as to public events, this letter from his royal highness will, I 
believe, convey to your majesty the latest — " 

-' 'Ods fish, man !" interrupted the king, " I hate to be parried with foil 
and fence when I put a direct question. I ask you, for the third time, what 
news?" 

Thus pressed, Sir John was forced to detail the unfortunate result of the 
battle, and the surrender of Dunkirk, during the progress of which the 
king proceeded in unpacking the casket, exclaiming from time to time — 
" Bad tidings, indeed, Sir John ! thou art a very raven, an owl, a messen- 
ger of " Having by this time opened the casket, and fixed his eyes 

upon the miniature within it, he remained utterly inattentive to Sir John's 
statement for a few seconds, at the expiration of which he ejaculated — 
"By Heaven ! she was, after all, a tempting witch and a jolly ! what say 
you, Mynheer ?" 

He handed the portrait to the artist, who pronounced it to be the most 
beautiful brunette he had ever seen, but objected to a certain air of fierce- 
ness in the eyes. With this criticism he passed it to Sir John, who, from 
the name inscribed upon it, found that he had been sent all the way to 
Dunkirk, to fetch a pc rtrait of Lucy Barlow,* one of the king's mistresses, 
whom he had long since discarded for her gross irregularities, though he 
was anxious to have her miniature to complete a. cabinet collection which 
he was forming. Having replaced it in the casket, but not until he had 
again contemplated it with much seeming admiration, he opened the Duke 
of York's letter, hastily skimmed over the contents, put it in his pocket, 
and replacing himself in a proper attitude, exclaimed to the artist — " Now, 
Mynheer, we are fixed as fate, immoveable as a rock, patient as Griselda. 
Proceed !" 

Adjusting his concave mirror, and gazing at his original, through a frame 
with many small squares of fine silk, contrivances of which he always 
availed himself in his portraits, the artist proceeded very leisurely to handle 
his brush, when the king asked him how long-it would be before the head 
was finished. 

"If your majesty sits every day, I hope to complete it in a month," re- 
plied the artist 

u A month !" ejaculated the impatient and mercurial monarch — " 'Ods 
fish, man ! it is more than my head is worth ; so you may e'en paint the 
rest from memory or imagination." At these words he started from the 
chair, and ran out of the room, calling to Sir John to follow him, as the 
mail was arrived, which might bring him better news ; and left the astound- 
ed artist staring at the doorway through which he had vanished. His first 
astonishment being, however, dissipated by a pinch of snurl) he took the 
royal advice, carried the canvass home, and in rather more than a month 
completed from memory a very successful portrait 

"Where are the letters?" cried the king, as he entered the drawing- 
room, in which there was a considerable assemblage of Cavaliers:-— 
" Stout Sir John, will you cudgel my varlets, (since you have a weighty 
arm and willing,) for not sending them up to ma ?" Retiring to the groom- 
porter's room tor the purpose of making the necessary inquiries, Sir John 



• Sometimes called Lucy Walter, the mother of the Duke of Monmouth. Being 
found in England with letters from the king upon her person, she was suspected or 
being one of his numerous emissaries, and was arrested $ but Cromwell sent an order 
to the lieutenant of the Tower for her discharge. 
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discovered that the letters were still lying at the office, because the attend- 
ants had not a single stiver in hand, and none of them would be foolhardy 
enough to advance the postage. 

This degrading difficulty being removed at the baronet's expense, he car- 
ried the redeemed packet up stairs, and placed it in the king's hand. After 
looking at the signature to some of the letters, he threw them aside without 
reading ; at others he slightly glanced, and handed them over to his secre- 
tary ; but at length he encountered one, at whose perusal his countenance 
underwent a sudden and portentous transformation. His naturally adust 
complexion became of a glowing red, his eyes sparkled, he bit his nether 
lip till the blood started, and the incipient lines in his face, which afterwards 
deepened into strong furrows, were rendered more than usually visible by 
the tension of his muscles, as he vehemently exclaimed — " Infernal villain ! 
infamous traitor !" He half drew his sword, and looked fiercely round 
upon the company, but not finding the object of his wrath, and observing 
that the party were all aghast at his unprecedented emotion, he tossed the 
letter upon tne table, saying, — " There, gentlemen ! see how we are be- 
trayed by some of our own household, and how basely the brave Colonel 
Penruddock and his friends have been murdered ! Oh that I ,were not 
prohibited by my rank from avenging my own quarrels !" At these words 
he returned his sword into its scabbard, with a loud snap, and sat down, 
looking sternly around him. 

Nothing but the unexpected detection of an offence, which so deeply 
wounded his pride and dignity as to become a personal insult, could have 
thus disturbed the king, who was sensitive enough to his own wrongs, 
though he bore those or others with such a happy equanimity. The letter, 
in fact, stated, that one Captain Manning, who was employed in a place of 
trust about his person, had been expressly deputed to solicit the office he 
held by the Protector, whose spy he had long been ; — that he correspond- 
ed regularly with Thurloe, Cromwell's secretary, and had given the infor- 
mation that led to the discovery and execution of Penruddock and his loyal 
associates ; — and, finally, that all the plans and proceedings of the exiled 
court were punctually transmitted by him to the protectonal government. 
Numerous particulars were stated to confirm these allegations, for whose 
final proof the king was recommended to search the traitor's escrutoire, 
where the key to the cipher he used, and copies of his correspondence, 
would in all probability be found. Not less indignant at this foul treason 
than their sovereign himself, the assembled Cavaliers, drawing their swords, 
rushed tumultuously to the culprit's apartment, and, finding it locked, clash- 
ed furiously against it with their weapons, calling clamorously upon the 
caitiff to come forth and receive the reward of his treachery. Having learn- 
ed the cause of the uproar, the Marquess of Ormond hastened to the spot, 
exclaiming as he approached, — " Nay, gentlemen, gentlemen, put up vour 
swords : let us have no bloodshed or murder in the king's dwelling. I have 
stationed servants beneath his window, others will presently be here with 
tools to force open his door, so that he cannot escape. If guilty, as he 
seems to be, the villain shall be punished ; but not by us. We are gentle- 
men and Cavaliers, not jailers or executioners, and still less assassins." 

At these words the assemblage fell back, some of them sheathing their 
swords, and made way for two servants with implements for forcing open 
the door. This they presently effected, when it was ascertained that the 
object of their search had employed the intermediate time in destroying 
some papers, and chewing or swallowing others ; but enough remained to 
afford abundant proof that the charges against him were well-founded, 
even if there had not been a manifest confession of guilt in his aghast and 
self-betraying looks. Refusing with a sullen obstinacy to answer any 
questions, he was roughly searched, securely pinioned, and dragged away 
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to a place of safe custody ; followed by the anathemas and maledictions of 
the whole infuriated party. 

On a more strict examination of his chamber, there were found concealed 
in the panels several additional confirmations of his treason, particularly 
a letter from Thurloe, promising him a lucrative appointment m London, 
if any suspicions should attach to him and occasion his dismissal from the 
king's service. This he had probably preserved as a voucher of his claims 
upon Cromwell, though it now became an irrefragable proof of perfidy, 
which was likely to entail upon him a reward of a very different nature. 
Clear, however, as was his guilt, the mode of punishing it was not equally 
manifest. Most of the Cavaliers were for putting him immediately to 
death, as the warranted doom of a convicted spy ana traitor ; but the more 
considerate of the king's counsellors submitted that he was not, and could 
not be, legally convicted, since there was no jurisdiction by which he could 
be tried; that he was in a civil office, and consequently not subject to 
military law, even had they been in camp or in the field : and as to violence 
of any sort, they observed that the royal partizans were already liable to 
too many imputations of lawless and summary inflictions. As the tribunals 
of the country could not take cognizance of his offence, and his continued 
imprisonment in the royal residence would be hazardous and troublesome, 
they suggested that he should be immured in some of the strong holds 
belonging to the king's friend, the Duke of Nieuberg, until circumstances 
should enable his majesty to bring him to justice. 

This fpvice prevailed : "upon application to the duke, he gave orders for 
his admission into a lonely impregnable castle on the banks of the Rhine ; 
a strong party of Cavaliers volunteered the service of escorting him to his 
prison ; and Sir John having resolved on placing Jocelyn at Paris to com- 
plete his education, loyally determined to accompany the party to its place 
of destination, and proceed by that circuitous route to the French capital, 
fhis intention he communinated to the king, in the hope that he would 
recruit his wasted finances, by repaying the expenses incurred in his 
embassage for Lucy Barlow's picture ; but his majesty contented himself 
with wishing him a pleasant journey, having apparently followed his 
established custom with respect to the, pecuniary claim, by making a 
memorandum to forget it 

In a few days, a stout party of Cavaliers and several servants, all well 
armed, set out with their prisoner, who was manacled and secured to the 
carriage in which he rode, whence he was never suffered to alight, unless 
accompanied by two of his guards. Thus the cavalcade advanced, excit- 
ing considerable observation in the country through which it passed, by 
the caution with which the captive was guarded, the unknown nature of 
his offence, and the strange yet gallant appearance of the little band that 
formed his escort At length they reached the castle to which he was to 
be committed, forming the battlemented pinnacle of a high, rugged, and pie* 
cipitous rock that overhung the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of Cologne* 
Squalid and haggard as was the character of this mountainous cliff, whose 
successive ledges and shelves gave nourishment to nothing but a few 
stunted firs, that shot athwart it here and there, or clung to the scanty soil 
in fantastic and grotesque directions, the scenery around it was singularly 
luxurious and picturesque. Crowned with the parapets and circular pointed 
towers of the castle, from the loftiest of which a fla» was flouting trie sky, 
the rocky mass reared itself gauntly up in the air, like some colossal figure 
of the turreted Cybele weeping for the loss of Atys, in the midst of the 
laughm* plains of Phrygia. 

Not deeming it necessary for the whole party to toil up the steep accliv- 
ity which formed the approach to the castle, Sir John quitted his compan- 
ions, and took Jocelyn to a little distance, where there was a alight emi- 
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ntnee, which promised to afford them a favourable view of the b«tuth*ul 
landscape that surrounded them. Some of the steep banks, which in this 
part shelved rapidly down to the river, were planted witn vines, others 
were tufted with variegated flowering shrubs, underwood, and trees ; every 
slope was richly covered with vegetation, except the causeway beneath the 
dock ; this was strewed with huge naked fragments detached from the 
clifis above, some of which had rolled into the river and formed little craggy 
islands, around whose base the rapid waters were flashing and brawling. 
Every projecting height of the river's upward course was surmounted by 
some ancient castle or imbowered convent ; the walls, towers, and churches 
of Cologne glittered at a little distance before them ; beyond were the fer- 
tile plains ofCleves ; behind them was the rich champaign of Juliers, and the 
whole landscape was lighted up and enlivened by a cloudless summer's sun. 

After having for some time admired this magnificent prospect, they turn- 
ed their eyes towards the rock, amusing themselves with watching the slow 
progress of their party, as they climbed painfully up the steep ascent. The 
road being cut in a zigzag direction, and part of it scooped through the 
solid rock, the cavalcade was occasionally lost, as if it were entering the 
bowels of the earth, from which, however, it again emerged, after a -while, 
upon a higher point, hanging, apparently, upon the extreme verge of the 
precipice. But the Cavaliers themselves seemed to pursue their march 
without apprehension : their feathers waved gallantly in the wind ; their 
arms glittered in the sun ; and occasionally the neighing of thek steeds 
was wafted down upon the breeze. As the carriage was stayed ibr a few 
minutes to relieve the horses, the captive was seen to put out his head and 
look upwards, as if to ascertain the nature of the prison in which he was 
to be immured ; nor could Jocelyn, with all his abhorrence of his offence. 
suppress a feeling of sympathetic commiseration, as he saw the wretched 
man again drawn forward towards his solitary dungeon. The road now 
becoming impracticable for carriages, he was obliged to alight, that he - 
might prosecute the remainder of the way on foot ; when two or three 
Cavaliers advanced to a salient crag, and waved their hats to Sir 'John and 
his son below, who stood up and returned the salute. Renewing their 
march, they were now seen to pass beneath the arches of two fortified out- 
works, and at last the whole party gained the narrow parapet at the sum- 
mit, which fionted the principal entrance to the castle, and around which 
the rock had been perpendicularly scarped. The massive gates were 
thrown open, when just as Sir John and his son expected to see the pro- 
cession enter, they saw the flash of a pistol, whose report they almost in- 
stantly heard, followed by a dismal shnek. At the same moment the mis- 
erable captive, lifting up his manacled hands in the air, was seen to stagger 
backwards to the edge of the parapet, over whose precipice he fell, and roll- 
ing headlong down the shelving projection at its base, was dashed and 
tossed from crag to crag, until he fell with an appalling splash into the river 
below. In a few seconds, his mangled remains were whirled along before 
the eyes of Sir John and Jocelyn, the furious waters seeming to be in fierce 
pursuit of their prey, with whose blood they were already discoloured. A 
cry of horror burst from Jocelyn at the sight, and even his father, better 
used to scenes of death, and little disposed to pity the fate of a traitor and a 
friend to the Roundheads, could not help being affected by such an awful 
and unexpected catastrophe.* 

* The editor of Bvelyn's Memoirs, in a note to vol. ii. p. 157, refers to a sccrce tract, 
in the British Museum, whicft gives the following account of this occurrence. — " Be 
fore his majesty's departure from Colen, there happened a discovery of one of those 
persons, who, under pretence of waiting upon him, (Captain Manning, by name,) dis- 
covered unto the Protector all his designs and counsels ; who,* being found out, was, by 
als majesty *s command, sent to a strong cast! a adjacent to Colen, there to be kett a close 
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Aiding up to the foot'of the rock, and waiting the return of the Cavaliers, 
he inquired for the author and the cause of Manning's death ; but they had 
not ascertained by whom or by what orders the pistol had been fired ; a 
point, indeed, which they hardly seemed to think worth the trouble of in- 
vestigation, all parties agreeing that it was the most desirable consummation 
that could possibly have happened. Dead men, they reminded him, tell no 
tales ; Thurloe would see no more of his handwriting ; and they heartily 
wished that they had red-nosed Noll at the same issue, that they might 
send him to cut similar capers through the air. With these expressions, 
and a few unfeeling jokes upon the fate of Manning not worth the trouble 
of recording, the Cavaliers set out on their return to Bruges, leaving Sir 
John and Jocelyn to prosecute their journey to Paris. 



CHAPTER XL 

<c Among themselves the tourney they divide, 
In equal squadrons ranged on either side ; 
Then turn their horses' heads, and man to man, 
And steed to steed oppos'd, the jousts began." 

Drydkn. 

On crossing the frontiers of France, Sir John and his son had an oppor- 
tunity of ob^ ying the extreme misery of the peasantry, who, in addition 
to the gabelle, and other taxes and impositions by which they were already 
oppressed, were subject to such perpetual depreciation from foreigners and 
freebooters of all the contending parties, that those who were not already 
ruined by contribution and pillage found it prudent to present an appear- 
ance of the most squalid wrelchedness, as their only security against 
farther exactions. Leaving these forlorn borderers, like corn between the 
upper and nether millstones, to be ground and crushed by the collision of 
the two nations, they pushed forward for Paris, at which capital they duly 
arrived. The baronet had provided himself with letters to Sir Richard 
Browne, an envoy of the king's, who still resided in that city, though not 
recognised as such by the French government In obedience to the dic- 
tates of Cromwell in the late treaty, they had ordered the English monarch 
out of the French territories, giving him a small supply of money, which 
was quickly wasted ; and making him large promises for the future, which 

prisoner. But all the court being highly Incensed against him for his perfidiousnesse, 
one of his majesty's servants, (though contrary to order,) pistoled him as he was light- 
ing out of the c^ach at the castle gate, giving him less than the due reward of his so 
abominable treachery." 

The present writer has consulted thi* tract, which appears to have heen presented 
to the British Museum by Geonre HI. and bears the following title : — " The History 
of Hi* Sacred Majesty Charles II. King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, De 
lender of the Faith, &c. Besrun from the murder of his royal father, of Happy Memo- 
*!> and continued to this present year 1663. By a person of Quality. London, 12mo ; 
printed for Thos. Davies." It throws no additional light upon the transaction in ques- 
tion, but has furnished him with several details, of which he has availed himself else- 
where 

. Hbath, who published his chronicle after the Restoration, expressly says, in his no- 
tice of thJ3 occurrence : u At the instance of the whole court, the king was prevailed 
upon to let him be shot in one of the castlesof the Duke of Newburgh, (to terrifie all other 
faithless and disloyal servants, and to satisfie for some of that blood Cromwell had 
■pilt upon the score of his perfidy,) where he wretchedly and most abjectly died." 
Pa «S,p. S66. 

Charles the Second's aunt, the Qupen of Bohemia, writing to Sir Edwawl Nicholas. 
•rom the Hague,- savs, " I understand that that arch villains Manning has receaued his 
* u « desert. I wishall those of his cabal with him." 

27—1 
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had never been performed. In this emergency, the Spaniards, then at 
with the Protector, invited the wandering court into Flanders ; where the 
Duke of York, at the head of a few motley regiments, mostly Irish, had 
accompanied Don John to the relief of Dunkirk, • as we have already 
shown ; while his royal brother established his necessitous, though gay 
and joyous, court at Bruges. 

Sir Richard Browne, under whose care it was his father's intention to 
place Jocelyn, willingly undertook that office ; declaring, however, that 
his own stay at Paris was rendered by political circumstances extremely 
uncertain, especially since the arrival of Cromwell's ambassador at the 
French court ; while he was in daily apprehension of an arrest, for debts 
incurred in the service of the king, from whom he had not received suffi- 
cient even to pay the rent of his house. As long, however, as he should 
remain, he promised his good offices ; adding, that Jocelyn should join 
the studies and military exercises of two or three youths of condition, 
whom the convulsed times had occasioned to be sent to Paris, and whose 
education he had been equally commissioned to superintend. To the estab- 
lishment of these young men in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, he "was ac- 
cordingly introduced ; and his father, after promising to correspond with 
him regularly, and giving him much good advice, particularly that he 
should attend closely to his military exercises, and never go near Noll's 
rascally Roundhead ambassador, shook him heartily by the hand, bade 
him adieu, and set off on his return to Bruges. 

Just at the dangerous period of incipient manhood, gifted with a noble, 
generous, and kindly temperament, but of strong passions, and inflexible 
in his purposes, was Jocelyn thus left to himself in a dissipated capital, 
without parental guidance or any efficient control, to assist him in forming; 
the mould of which his now ductile mind was to receive the permanent 
impression. His young companions, equally free from all restraint, except 
the equivocal authority of Sir Richard Browne, and the lax discipline of their 
French tutor, were little disposed to set him any very instructive example ; 
it may easily be imagined, therefore, that the whole party devoted them- 
selves more sedulously to amusement than to their studies ; and frequented 
balls and theatres more punctually than the lecture-room or Sir Richard's 
chapel, where the English liturgy was still read twice a week. In obedi- 
ence, however, to his father's injunctions, Jocelyn applied himself strictly 
to his military exercises ; and his duty being in this instance seconded by 
inclination, he soon eclipsed all his competitors ; being not less admired 
for the singular comeliness of his person, than the dexterity and grace with 
which he went through, all the evolutions of the manege, particularly in the 
mastery of the great horse. In the academy of Monsieur du Plessis, where 
were kept nearly a hundred brave horses, all managed to the great saddle, 
he not only perfected himself in the language, by associating with the 
young French nobility who frequented that establishment, but took lessons 
in fencing, dancing, and music, as well as occasional instructions in forti- 
fication and the mathematics ; so that if he neglected the more abstruse 
parts of learning, he was, at least, qualifying himself to become an accom- 
plished cavalier and a good officer. 

By frequenting this establishment he had already formed acquaintance 
with several distinguished families, both French and English, in whose 
houses he was a welcome visitant, and thus beguiled, in some degree, the 
loneliness of his situatiqn. The number of his associates was now about 
to be increased by an occurrence which had considerable influence upon 
his future destiny. One fine morning of the summer, he had wandered 
with a book into the gardens of the Luxembourg Palace, situated in the 
immediate vicinity of his residence, whose stately marble fountains, ter- 
races, groves, parterres, grottoes, and umbrageous alleys, had often enabled 
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him to wile away an idle hour in admiration of their various attractions. 
Upon this occasion, which was a public holyday, the formal and somewhat 
melancholy effect of the gloomy shades and trim embroidery in which the 
gardens were distributed, was relieved by the gay and motley appearance 
of the company. In some of the darker walks were seen melancholy friars 
in the habits of their different orders, slowly pacing up and down, or gath- 
ered into little parties, their robes mingling with the shade of the trees, 
and allowing nothing but their bald heads to be visible ; at the extremity 
of the same alley were officers, gay ladies, and noble gallants, whose rich 
dresses and steel-hilted swords glittered in the sun ; here upon a bench 
were studious scholars, with eyes riveted to their book ; there in a verdant 
alcove were lovers whispering to one another; and on the grass-plots 
around were a motley company of both sexes, amusing themselves at all 
sorts of sports, singing, playing upon the guitar, or forming little sets of 
graceful dancers, who tripped merrily upon the sward to the rural sound of^ 
the pipe and tabor. 

Having amused himself some time in contemplating this diversified 
scene, Jocelyn strolled to a pool of water at the extremity of the enclosure, 
where the Duke of Orleans kept a number of tortoises. A singularly 
beautiful youth, apparently a few years younger than himself, and whom 
he instantly recognised by his dress and appearance for a fellow country- 
man, had taken up one of these animals to examine it ; while a French 
gentleman in splendid clothes was desiring him, in rather arrogant and 
offensive terms, to replace it in the water, express orders having been given 
against touching them. Either not choosing to obey so imperious a man- 
date, or not understanding the voluble terms in which it -was conveyed, 
the youth retained the tortoise in his hand, looking up at the same time in 
the Gaul's angry face with a smiling wonderment that seemed to increase 
his agitation. When Jocelyn, however, volunteering the office of inter- 
preter, explained to him what was required, the youth said he would in- 
stantly comply if the request were civilly and temperately made. This 
reasonable condition Jocelyn stated with all imaginable courtesy to the 
Frenchman, who, instead of acceding to the proposition, fell foul of the 
mediator, even proceeding so far in his wrath as to brandish, in a mena- 
cing manner, a little black baguette which he held in his hand. The in- 
flammable temperament of his opponent was kindled in a moment Snatch- 
ing the uplifted wand and snapping it across his knee, he put one foot 
behind the Frenchman, as he continued angrily advancing, and at the same 
time giving him a smart push upon the chest, he rolled backwards upon 
the ground, breaking his sword in his fall, and disturbing a cloud of scent- 
ed pulvilio from his peruke. He rose, however, in a twinkling, and ran oft 
in a transport of rage calling for the surveillans and the guards. At this 
juncture an old Frenchman who had witnessed the whole transaction came 
up, and informing them that their antagonist was the young Duke of 
Anjou, pointed to a side door, by which he recommended them to make 
an immediate escape, if they did not wish to be arrested, and pay a visit 
of indefinite duration to the bastile. 

Deeming it prudent to adopt this advice, they made the best of their way 
into the streets, walking at a brisk pace in the direction of the river. During 
their progress, the handsome stranger, after thanking Jocelyn for his inter- 
ference, and expressing a hope that it would not lead him into trouble, 
informed him that his own name was James Crofts, that he resided at the 
cardinal's palace with his father, Lord Crofts, who was in the train of 
Henrietta Maria, the queen mother of England, and invited him to go and 
claim his lordship's protection, should the recent occurrence be attended 
with any unpleasant results. By this time they had reached the banks of 
the Seine, and induced by the warmth of the day, as well as the examr 1 
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of others, they undressed and went to bathe. To this fortunate chance 
they probably owed their escape from an arrest, that might have terminated 
very unpleasantly, for they had hardly entered the water when they saw a 
party or surveillans and servants in the royal livery hastening forward for 
their apprehension ; but not dreaming of rinding the fugitives in the middle 
of the stream, they hurried alon <* its banks, and were presently out of sight. 
Determined to prolong their bam until their pursuers should have aban- 
doned the search, Jocelyn, who was an expert swimmer, remained sporting 
in the deep water, when he was suddenly seized with the cramp, and finding 
himself sinking, was obliged to call out for help. Although he possessed 
not so perfect a mastery of the element, his companion was still a tolerable 
swimmer, and striking instantly forward to his assistance, succeeded in 
extricating him from the danger, by supporting hini into shallow water at 
the imminent risk of his own life. They now dressed themselves with all 
speed, went to their respective homes, and both being cautioned to keep 
the house for a few days, the untoward rencounter at the Luxembourg 
Palace passed over without any other consequence than its having suddenly 
established a friendship between two young men, which, being cemented 
by congeniality of age and temper, as well as by a sense of service mutually 
conferred and received, soon rendered them almost inseparable companions. 

A considerable time elapsed before Jocelyn received any tidings of Sir 
John, from whom, however, there at length came a letter, announcing in 
terms of the most boisterous, rampant, and immeasurable glee the death of 
the Protector, loading him with an abundance of posthumous abuse, and 
enclosing for his son's recreation a scurrilous ballad on the subject, entitled, 
A Dialogue between Old Noll and Charon. He proceeded to state, that 
the court were all in high spirits ; that money already began to grow more 
abundant in the increased hopes of a restoration ; and that he had been 
thereby enabled to make a remittance for his use, as he intended still to 
leave him in Paris until the affairs of England should assume a more 
settled form. 

Another long interval of many months brought a second epistle from the 
baronet, who endeavoured to excuse his silence by reminding his son, that 
he would at any time much rather wield a lance and tilt at an opponent, 
than handle a pen to answer a correspondent His present missive, couch- 
ed in not less exuberant triumph than the last, conveyed the glorious tidings 
of the Restoration, with all the rejoicings, addresses, firing of salutes, illu- 
minations, tergiversations, prostrations, and intoxications, by which the 
people had testified the delirium of their delight So extravagant, and at 
the same time, so universal had been their apparent satisfaction, that the 
kins had observed with his usual pleasantry — " Surely it can be nobody's 
fault but my own that I have stayed so long abroad, when all mankind 
have been wishing me so heartily at home." In conclusion, the baronet 
stated his belief that he had drunk the king's health until he made some 
inroads upon his own, since he was laid up with an attack of the gout ; 

fave an account of the horrible dilapidations committed upon Brambletya 
louse in his absence ; expressed his apprehensions that he should be in- 
volved in a lawsuit for the recovery of his property, which had been sold by 
the committee of sequestration, and promised to recall his son as soon aa 
this most vexatious affair, and certain other domestic difficulties, the na- 
ture of which he did not explain, should be concluded and removed. 

Time, however, rolled on without any redemption of this pledge ; and 
Jocelyn, in the mean while, had not only perfected himself in the French 
language, and made himself master of the guitar, then the fashionable in* 
strument, but had more sedulously prosecuted his other studies and ex- 
ercises ; while his form developing itself as favourably as his mind, had 
now assumed the full and fine symmetry of manly beauty. In his visits to 
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' Lord Crofts he had for some time past remarked a singular change in the 
demeanour of all parties towards his young friend, who was treated with 
a marked deference, even by his own father, that little assorted with pater- 
nal authority : — the queen mother admitted him to all her parties, com- 
porting herself towards him as if he were upon a footing of equality and 
friendship ; and the officers of the household, though they might wonder at 
the cause of this familiarity, took their cue from their mistress, and eagerly 
tendered a homage of which the queen set the first example. Nor was the 
object of this deference less changed than the mode of his treatment His 
beautiful figure was displayed to the best advantage by splendid clothes 
and rich decorations ; he had a greater command of money, which he 
squandered as lavishly as it was supplied ; and the quick apprehension of 
youth suggesting to him that there must be some secret grounds for the 
high distinctions he received, he was not backward in adapting himself to 
his supposed dignity by a more consequential carriage, and a certain air of 
hauteur, which was pronounced arrogance by some who thought it unwar- 
ranted by his rank and station : while the queen mother had been heard to 
remark that nature and blood would disclose themselves in spite of all the 
restraints of circumstance. Various and shrewd were the guesses elicited 
by this random observation, which confirmed those who heard it in the pru- 
dence of paying court to the young favourite. 

Fortunately lor the preservation of his intimacy with Jocelyn, who was 
little disposed to admit any assumptions of superiority, the young man pre- 
served in all their intercourse the same footing of frank and familiar equal- 
ity, which had distinguished the commencement of their friendship ; and, 
indeed, upon one occasion of exhibition before the court, voluntarily placed 
himself in an inferior station to Jocelyn. Louis the Fourteenth, then in the 
prime of youth and beauty, and himself a perfect adept in all the accom- 

Chments of chivalry, to whose sports he was passionately addicted, . 
some time before published a notice to all princes and knights, accord- 
ing to the ancient formula of invitation, that upon a specified day he meant 
to commence a series of carousals at Paris, to consist of jousts, tilts, and a 
tournament with clashing of swords, in the presence of ladies and dam- 
sels, and under the customary regulations. Prodigious bustle and interest 
had been excited by this announcement ; arrangements were made by the 
court for celebrating the festival with a magnificence that should eclipse all 
former precedent ; the Place Carrousel in the Louvre was fitted up for the 
courses with extraordinary splendour ; and every individual who was to 
figure in this royal entertainment, seemed resolved to equip himself with 
* brilliancy worthy of the occasion, and of the lavish expenditure of the 
monarch. Armour of all sorts was instantly put into busy requisition • 
cuirasses of Milan steel, inlaid with gold or precious stones ; gorgeous 
casques, embossed or sculptured by Benvenuto Cellini ; swords of Damas- 
cus, Toledo, or Ferrara ; gorgets, cuisses, gauntlets ; all were ferreted out 
from their repositories, and furbished up for selection ; while many a long 
lance was taken down from its rest, and poised by the intended combatants, 
that they might decide upon the proper weight and length. 

Nor were the ladies of the court, and others who had obtained the enviable 
privilege of being admitted into the galleries, less solicitous to do justice to 
the occasion, as well as to their own charms, by the gallant bravery of their 
decorations. Silks and satins, plumes, diamonds, and jewellery, with all 
the paraphernalia of the female toilet, kept every heart in a constant flutter 
of agitation, so difficult was the choice, and so great the competition with 
which each fair candidate for admiration would necessarily have to contend. 

Sir Guy Narborough, an English knight, hitherto unrivalled at these 
sports, came to Paris upon the occasion, and had selected James Crofts, 
on account of his great personal comeliness, for his principal squire. He 

1* 
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was in search of another, every combatant being required to have tm of 
these attendants, when the youth suggested that his friend Jocelyn, from 
his superior height, age, ana skill, was better qualified than himself for the 
office of principal squire, which he was willing to resign in his favour, and 
would content himself with the station of the second. For this purpose 
they called upon Jocelyn, who was not less flattered by the preference, 
than delighted at an opportunity of witnessing, and even figuring in a 
spectacle of which all Paris was absolutely mad to obtain a glimpse. 
Proceeding immediately to the Manege, Sir Guy was delighted with his 
manner of going through his exercises, and appointed a meeting at the 
same place every morning to practise their evolutions, taking upon himself 
the task of equipping both his pages in an elegant suit of half-armour. 

Intense was the public curiosity, and indescribable was the individual 
anxiety, as the important day approached which had so long absorbed the 
thoughts and conversation of the r arisians. They who had the distribution 
of tickets for admission into the courts and galleries were flattered and 
besieged as if they held the keys of Paradise ; they might dictate their own 
terms for the obtainment of this paramount distinction ; princes became 
supplicants ; duchesses were humble solicitors for their friends ; and scan* 
dal scrupled not to assert that some, who had been long and hopeless 
wooers to their fair mistresses, immediately softened their obdurate hearts 
by the presentation of this irresistible card. At length the long expected 
morning arrived, ushered in by a cloudless sun, as if heaven itseir were 
anxious to add splendour to a scene* already emblazoned with, all the 
magnificence of earth. When the sound of trumpets and kettle-drama 
gave notice that the procession was about to commence, every street, 
window, cornice, projection, and house-top, through which it was to pass, 
became thickly studded with heads, whose eager eyes, glittering in the 
sun, looked like the countless dew-drops that hang upon the forest-leaves 
as they sparkle in the first rays of morning. 

The knights of the carousal, formed into four parties or quadrilles, and 
attended by their squires, pages, and footmen, with kettle-drums and 
trumpets, commenced the procession. Each quadrille was distinguished 
by its own colours and the emblazoned cognizance of the illustrious knight 
who had been chosen to lead it ; and each was enriched with such a glis- 
tering gorgeousness of decoration, that it appeared, as it passed, to wrest 
the palm of admiration from its predecessor. When Jocelyn, however, 
and his young companion encountered the public eye, equipped in plain 
half-armour, without helmets on their heads, (for Sir Guy had insisted that 
they should carry them in their hands during the procession,) it seemed as 
if the very plainness of their trappings became them better than all that 
could have been achieved by the most sumptuous ornaments. Gold, silver, 
and steel plumes and priceless jewels had been profusely displayed by 
others ; magnificence and art had done their utmost Nature was now to 
assert her supremacy, and to make the superiority of her beauty be felt as 
well as seen. The symmetry of these two unadorned figures, and the 
comeliness of their fine faces, shaded by their dark clustering locks, sent a 
thrill to every bosom ; whose effect was testified by the brightened eyes 
that were riveted to them as they passed, and by the buzz of admiration that 
followed their career. 

A salvo of cannon, shortly after, announced that the king and his party 
were about to enter the great court of the carousal. First, came a band of 
Swiss on foot, habited in black velvet toques, led by two gallant cavaliers," 
in scarlet-coloured satin, and followed by the grand provost, wearing in his 
cap a panache of heron feathers, with a dimond bandeau, and surrounded 
by twelve little Swiss boys with halberds. Then came the grandees and 
nobility, magnificently attired and mounted, the whole troop being covered 
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With gold, jewels, and rich caparisons, followed by trumpeters and heralds 
in blue velvet, and the king's squires bearing the swords and prizes which 
were to be distributed among the successful combatants. To these suc- 
ceeded the royal servants and body guard; and lastly, appeared the king 
himself, mounted on a beautiful Arabian, whose housings were studded 
with crosses of the order of the Holy Ghost, and Fleur-de-lis. The mon- 
arch, in compliment to the occasion, wore a corslet of steel blazing with dia- 
monds, with a mantle of the richest embroidery, and carried his plumed 
casque in his hand, courteously saluting the ladies and acclamators, who 
filled the air with shouts of " vive le roi !" 

The king and his whole court being seated upon the scaffoldings that had 
been erected in the square, the kettle-drums and trumpets outside the lists 
sounded for the commencement of the courses, which consisted, in the first 
instance, of running at the ring, or tilting at the Saracen's Head ; whoever 
carried away the four heads being saluted with a flourish from all the in- 
struments. Combats by individuals and by companies succeeded to this 
sport; and he who had been victor the greatest number of times in each 
quadrille, being proclaimed such by sound of trumpet, was escorted to the 
temporary throne of mademoiselle, the daughter or the Duke of Orleans, 
who distributed the prizes, which terminated the first day's entertainment. 

The second day's ceremony was of a more important and interesting 
character, the king reserving to himself the distribution of the prizes ; and 
the combat between the four victors, by two and two, armed cap-a-pie, 
being of a much more serious and perilous nature. Every thing having 
been arranged in the Place du Carrousel with the same magnificence and 
solemnity as before, the trumpet sounded to command silence and atten- 
tion, whde a herald proclaimed the names of the four champions. These 
consisted of Sir Guy Narborough, a Bohemian baron, and two French 
marquisses ; all of whom paraded on horseback round the course, while 
the ladies in the balconies and galleries selected each a favourite knight, 
and made little bets with one another upon the success of their chosen 
cavalier. The order of combat being decided by lots, the two French 
noblemen found themselves opposed to each other as openers of the field. 
Taking their stations accordingly, the trumpets were about to sound, and 
their lances were already couched, when the king holding up his hand for- 
bade the battle to proceed, and sent a herald to summon the parties into 
his presence. " Sir knights !" said the monarch, with a severe look, as they 
stood before him — "we have been informed, that you have mutually 
agreed to divide whatever prizes either of you may obtain. Is this so ?" 

Both knights signified assent. 

" Then, gentlemen," resumed the king in a sterner voice, "you have 
presumed to pervert the sole object with which I bestow them. Unearned 
by the wearer and unvalued for the donor's sake, such distinctions are 
merely vulgar baubles. Glory is the knight's best guerdon ; he should 
weigh his badges of achievement in the scale of honour, not value them 
with the sordid calculation of a pedler. When an ancient Roman had 
conquered a kingdom, he felt himself amply rewarded by a few leaves of 
laurel ; and it was by this disinterested love of fame, that they were en- 
abled to subdue the world. Here, gentlemen, is a golden spur for each, 
that each may wear it upon that side of his body where the knightly feel- 
ing predominates. Ana here," continued the king, snapping a diamond 
hOted sword across bis knee, and tossing the fragments towards the in- 
tended combatants, " here is a sword, which you may apportion between 
yourselves, when you have settled which is to be the huckster and which 
the nobleman. Gentleman, you wished your prizes to be shared. You 
are gratified. You may retire." 

Covered with confusion at this public and severe rebuke, the crestpfeHen 
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knights withdrew silently from the royal presence, and quitting the listt, 
hastened to conceal their disgrace by mingling with the crowd ; while m 
respectful murmur of applause ran round the assembly, in approbation of 
the king's conduct There were now but two combatants left, whose 
conflict was therefore anticipated with a deeper and more condensed inter- 
est The Bohemian baron, a man of large stature, and who had shown 
that he possessed activity commensurate with his strength, wore a dark 
steel armour, damascened all over with wavy lines of light blue, and en- 
riched with gold bosses ; his casque being surrounded with an open-mouth* 
ed dragon, but without device or feathers. Sir Guy Narborough was 
equipped in burnished steel, inlaid with gold ; and his glittering neimet, 
in wnose front was emblazoned his family motto, was tipped wit£ a small 
plume of white feathers. Both had approved themselves proficients in every 
exercise of chivalry, and opinion seemed equally divided as to the prob- 
ability of their success ; for though the Bohemian had the advantage in 
vigour, his antagonist was considered to have better experience in these 
rude encounterings. Attended by their respective squires, both parties had 
now taken their stations, when, at the sound of the trumpet, which was 
the signal for the charge, Sir Guy's spirited horse reared and leaped for- 
ward with such a sudden spring, that he jerked the lance out of its rest, and 
accidentally striking it to the earth with his hoof, gallopped forwards as he 
had been accustomed to do in former tiltings. No sooner had Jocelyn per- 
ceived the accident, than darting to the spot with a speed scarcely inferior 
to that of the animal, he snatched up.the weapon, and ran rapidly after Sir 
Guy, who was at the same time checking his almost ungovernable steed, 
and looking round, with extended hand, to receive the lance. Taking an 
ungenerous advantage of this unguarded and defenceless moment, the 
Bohemian spurred forward, and tilting at him on the opposite side, just as 
Sir Guy was leaning over towards his squire, easily unhorsed him, and 
threw him to the ground with considerable violence. Clamour and confu- 
sion instantly pervaded the whole assemblage, some calling out that it was 
a base blow, and ought not to be allowed ; others supporting the Bohemian, 
and crying, that it was good and warranted law of battle. Crofts had run 
up to assist Sir Guy, who seemed to be sorely bruised, while Jocelyn, feel- 
ing the lance still in his hand, and wound up to one of his passionate im- 
pulses by his indignation at such an unmanly attack, ran after the steed, 
which was still caracoling wildly round the nng, seized the reins, vaulted 
into the saddle, placed his lance in the rest, wheeled round, and called out 
to the Bohemian, in a loud and angry voice, to put himself upon his guard. 

At this most unexpected renewal of the contest, silence was instantly 
restored ; many, who were standing up, suddenly reseated themselves, and 
all waited the issue with a breathless impatience. Although the baron had 
already shown that he was by no means a scrupulous antagonist, he would 
probably have declined the encounter with an opponent only half armed 
and unprovided with a casque of any sort, but that the impetuosity and 
hostile demeanour of Jocelyn allowed him no time for parley or compro- 
mise. He therefore couched his weapon, and prepared for the onset Joce- 
lyn urged his horse to its full speed, and lowering his head to the off-side 
of the animal's neck as he approached, contrived to avoid the Bohemian's 
lance, at the same time direct mg his own so fortunately, that it fixed itself 
in the dragon's mouth of his adversary's helmet, dragging him backwards 
from his horse by the violence of the concussion, while the casque, wrench- 
ed from its fastenings as he fell to the earth, remained transfixed upon the 
lance. 

Apparently unconscious of the applauses with which the whole circus 
rang at this achievement, Jocelyn rode round to that part of the lists whi- 
ther Sir Guy had been conveyed, and dismounting from his steed, presented 
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to him the lance with the trophy at its head. Fresh acclamations were 
now heard, and Jocelyn accidentally looking up to the gallery immediately 
•bore him, was struck by the singular beauty of two large lustrous black, 
eyes gazing intently upon him. So utterly was he absorbed by this vision, 
that he remained for some moments as if riveted to the spot, until the 
lovely object of his admiration, covered with blushes at the marked atten- 
tion she had excited, drew suddenly back. In the hurry of this moment, a 
small white satin scarf, detaching itself from her neck, fell upon Jocelyn's 
shoulders, when, with a respectful bow of acknowledgment, although the 
occurrence was purely accidental, he wound it gallantly round his left arm, 
and passed on. He was engaged in paying attentions to Sir Guy, and re- 
ceiving congratulations from the ladies, who showered down white gloves, 
ribbons, and favours, upon the spot where he stood, when a herald arrived 
to order his immediate attendance at the royal gallery. 

" Tour name is Compton," said the monarch, as he stood before him— 
** and you have approved yourself to be a worthy kinsman of Sir William 
Compton, who, we remember to have heard, would cry with indignation, 
even as a child, that^ he could not share the dangers of his brothers when 
they went out to battle. We admire your spirit, but we must vindicate the 
rates of our carousal. Without being qualified by knighthood, or entered as 
a regular combatant,. you have presumed to constitute yourself a principal. 
For this offence we do adjudge you to be committed as a prisoner to the 
circle wherein you stand for the next half hour ; while in acknowledgment 
of your valour we present you with the well-earned spurs, and invest you 
with the sword, which we doubt not you will approve yourself right wor- 
thy to wield. 1 ' — So saying, he passed a rich baldric over his shoulders, to 
which was suspended a diamond-hilted sword, with buckles of gold. 

An artist himself would hardly have imagined a finer subject for the 
pencil than Jocelyn presented at this moment, his face flushed with recent 
exertion, his eyes sparkling with triumph, his redundant locks scattered in 
a becoming confusion, his gallant baldric and diamond-hilted sword con- 
trasting? with his plain half-armour, and his faultless figure appearing to 
give a dignity to the royal prizes instead of receiving it from them. After 
conversing with him for a few minutes in the most condescending manner, 
the monarch ordered his fellow-squire to be sent for, that he might receive 
some tidings of Sir Guy Narborough, in whose mischance he seemed to be 
considerably interested. As Crofts was escorted towards the royal gallery, 
the queen mother was observed to whisper a few words in the king's ear, 
who smiled, and exclaimed aloud — " Is he indeed ? Truly, he carries it 
in his looks." After having made particular inquiries concerning Sir Guy, 
and expressed his satisfaction that his injuries were not more serious, he 
dismissed Crofts with a present of a diamond ring from his own hand, bid- 
ding him take his seat in a box which had been appropriated to some of 
the junior nobility. These youngsters at first objected to his admission, 
bnt a herald from the king, who had observed the altercation, and the 
unanswerable argument of " le roi le veut," soon brought diem to sub- 
mission, though not without exciting a good deal of whispering and sur- 
prise among the adjacent galleries. 

The four quadrilles that had figured in the first day's sport now marched 
in procession round the ring, after which they executed the eomparse, and 
various other evolutions of chivalry ; the entertainment being concluded 
by a kind of military dance, in which the time was marked by the clashing 
of swords. At night there was a grand ball at the palace, to which Joce- 
lyn was invited, and had the honour of dancing with 7 one of the most dis- 
tinguished beauties of the court From that day he became the fashion, 
or rather the rage, in Paris. The handsome young Englishman, which 
henceforth became his appellation, was courted, pursued, fiU A la/of' 
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ball or entertainment being held to be perfect or dUtmguS which did not 
derive a lustre from bis presence. This not fit would probably have been 
soon succeeded by a cool one ; for every body knows that the Parisians 
are as volatile and inconstant as they are susceptible, and endeavour to 
atone by the vehemence of their impressions for their general want of dur- 
ability. At Jocelyn's sensitive age it is impossible to say how many ten- 
der attachments might have been formed during the prevalence of this 
favouritism, had not his heart and thoughts been entirely preoccupied by 
the two large round black eyes that had shone down upon him from the 
gallery, and had absolutely inflamed his imagination. A first sensation of 
this sort is always delightful ; to a youth of Jocelyn's ardent temperament 
it may occasionally prove ennobling and beneficial ; he already attached 
himself to his unknown inamorata with a chivalrous constancy, that blinded 
him to all other attractions ; and flattering himself that the fall of the scarf 
was not purely accidental, he spared no pains in discovering its fair owner, 
that he might endeavour to justify the preference with which he considered 
himself to have been already in some degree honoured. 

Upon this point, however, all his exertions were unavailing. He endeav- 
oured to ascertain the precise gallery in which she had sitten, and caused 
inquiries to be made of all who were stationed in the same direction. " How 
was she dressed ?" was the first question propounded to him by every dame 
or damsel to whom he applied. " Had she feathers or diamonds in her 
hair, or both ? did she wear ear-rings or necklace, and if so, of what jew- 
els ?" Alas ! Jocelyn could only state that she had dropped a white satin 
scarf, and possessed black eyes more bright and lustrous than all the dia- 
monds of Golconda. " Was ever any thing so ridiculous," exclaimed the 
fair querists — "to pretend to admire her, and yet not to have observed her 
head-dress !" and they left him with the impression that the youth could be 
no judge whatev3r of female beauty, and a decided conviction, that if he were 
never so little in love, he must be a good deal out of his wits. Day after 
day he renewed his inquiries only to encounter fresh disappointment ; but 
this mystery and difficulty served to stimulate a passion which was fed by 
the imagination, and which an immediate acquaintance with its object 
might perhaps, have extinguished as suddenly as it had been kindled. 

While still prosecuting this fruitless search, he received a short letter 
from Sir John, stating that on account of his own increasing ill health, and 
certain family arrangements, which he mentioned in a very ambiguous 
manner, though he promised they should be explained upon his arrival, he 
wished him to return to England with as little delay as possible. Scarcely 
had he finished its perusal, when his friend Crofts came to announce that 
himself and his father were immediately about to accompany the queen 
mother to London, on a visit to her son Charles the Second ; and upon 
learning that Jocelyn's destination was now the same, he immediately in- 
vited him to join the party. To this he gladly promised consent, provided 
the arrangement should not prove inconvenient to her majesty or nis lord- 
ship. — " If I wish it," replied his young friend, with something of a proud 
expression, " I believe it will be quite sufficient ; but you may call at the 
cardinal's palace this afternoon to ascertain the fact." 

This Jocelyn was determined to do, when upon^btaining an interview 
with Lord Crofts, he soon found that his young friend had by no means 
overrated his influence, which indeed seemed to have very materially in- 
creased since his last visit. Jocelyn's preparations were soon made ; those 
of the queen mother and her attendants were not so quickly despatched ; 
but at length the whole party set forward on their route to Boulogne. 
During the progress of the journey, Jocelyn was more and more astonished 
at the deference shown to his young friend, who now took his meals with 
the queen mother, and was treated with a homage and distinction quite 
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inconsistent with his ostensible rank. These thoughts, and his regrets at 
having been obliged to leave Paris without discovering the incognita, 
whose black eyes had so bewitched his fancy, occupied his mind until they 
were absorbed in the many feelings that possessed him, when he arrived 
at Boulogne, and saw the gallant yachts and pleasure-boats, which had 
been sent by the king for the purpose of conveying the queen mother and 
her retinue in becoming state to the river Thames. Short as was the 
voyage they had to perform, it was not unattended with danger, a storm 
having suddenly arisen which drove them for some time up the Channel, 
and so terrified Lord Crofts that he cried in the most pitiful manner, al- 
though his youno son implored him not to expose himself to the derision 
of Lord Sandwich, who was on board the same yacht, and who jocosely 
offered to sell his lucrative post under government for one day's purchase. 
At length, however, after much buffeting with the anjjry element, they 
were enabled to make the mouth of the river ; and Jocelyn being set 
ashore at Gravesend, where he planted his foot upon terra nrma with no 
small satisfaction, hired a horse, and hastened to join his father, who had 
now been fain to take up his residence at the old moated house in the 
vicinity of Brambletye. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" True, I have married her: 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more." 

Shakspeare. 

When Sir John Compton had returned to Bruges after having placed 
Jocelyn at Paris, he had been received by the king with his usual courtesy, 
and had been invited to all the festive parties, drinking bouts, card-play- 
ings, merry-makings, dances, masqueraaings, and excursibns, by whicn the 
monarch himself, as well as his courtiers and courtezans, endeavoured to 
beguile the tedium of exile, and take their revenge of fortune. Where 
hardly any of them had the command of wealth, while all recklessly sought 
its wildest gratifications, it was natural that they should resort to the most 
desperate gambling, which, while it enabled some to pursue their pleas- 
ures, ruined others, and demoralized all. If there was little honour in 
bein» admitted to such orgies, Sir John soon found that there was less pro- 
fit. By no means such an adept at play as most of his companions, some 
of whom, moreover, hesitated not to resort to mal-practices which he would 
have disdained to use,* he soon found his narrow finances exhausted f * 
while the sequestration placed upon Brambletye prevented his receiving 
supplies from England. For some years past, the wandering and necessi- 
tous court had been followed by a little swarm of Jews, money-lenders, 
and harpies of all sorts, who, for the trifling consideration of fifteen or 
twenty per cent interest, made temporary advances to such of the Cava- 
liers as were in the habit of receiving remittances from their own country, 
and therefore held forth some prospect of repayment In this manner had 
the king himself often anticipated nis fifth of the prizes captured at sea by 
Prince Rupert, or the whole of his allowance from the French government, 

* Count de Grammont scruples not to record himself, by the pen of his friend, Count 
Anthony Hamilton, a sharper and a blackleg. Both were considered the ornaments ot 
we restored court of Charles the Second, and both seem to have thought that there was 
J merit in this species of knavery, provided it were adroitly practised, and escaped 
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both of which sources of supply were at length cut off; and with the 
declining credit of their master, that of the courtiers invariably kept pace. 

These money-lenders and their agents being the common media of secret 
communication with England, had opportunities of inquiry into every 
man's private affairs, of which they very often knew more than the parties 
themselves. By this intelligence' they governed their advances, ana being 
sometimes intrusted to bring back remittances, they had the means of re- 
paying themselves j a lucky opportunity, which they took good care never 
to neglect. During the latter years of the protectorate, when Cromwell's 
power appeared to be consolidated beyond all* chance of an overthrow, 
these worthies had become much more importunate to recover old debts, 
than disposed to make new loans, often expressing their wonder what had 
become of money, for the deuce a pistole or ducat could they lay hands 
upon in any quarter. When, however, their emissaries sent them intelli- 
gence of Cromwell's alarming sickness, news which was known to them 
sooner than to the king, the cash once more found its way most unac- 
countably into circulation ; the monarch forgot all his past troubles and 
future prospects, in the present delight of being again enabled to ratse 
money upon any terms ; and his courtiers participated, more or less, in the 
general alleviation of pecuniary difficulties. The gaming table ! ~ 
sparkled with gold, the courtezans with diamonds redeemed from pl< 
all parties united in wasting to-day's supply as -riotously as they coi 
and as for to-morrow, it was a sort of uncertainty that was never allowed to 
interfere with present gratific ation. 

Sir John had so far joined the court at a favourable period, that the sick- 
ness of the Protector becoming known before the complete exhaustion of 
his finances, he found less difficulty than he would have experienced at 
any other period, in procuring advances, although the increased probability 
of a restoration had not hitherto effected any diminution in the exorbitancy 
of the interest Among the money-lenders, who had for some time past 
followed the court in its wanderings, was a Flemish or Dutch woman, 
known by the name of De Weduwe Weegschaal, or Juffrouw Weegs- 
chaal, the widow of a Schiedam fisherman, who had perished at sea in nis 
own herring-buss. Finding herself possessed of a little property," and be- 
ing of a shrewd, active, money-getting disposition, she had attached her- 
self to the court for the purpose of speculating upon its necessities. When- 
ever they alighted, after their different flights, it was her first care to engage 
a handsome house, in which she boarded and lodged such of the Cav- 
aliers as could afford her terms, which were tolerably high, and of which she 
always exacted payment in advance. To an old customer, however, 
whom she had reason to believe tolerably safe, she would occasionally grant 
credit, never forgetting to make him pay handsome smart-money for the 
accommodation. By diligently pursuing this profitable trade, by not being 
at all fastidious as to the purposes to which her house was occasionally ap- 
plied by the king and others, and by making now and then judicious advan- 
ces to some of the needy nobility upon good security, the Juffrouw Weegs- 
chaal was supposed to have realized a handsome sum, though she was 
always complaining of bad debts, and making a profession of poverty. 
Such a personage was not only an indispensable appendage to such a 
court, but being a buxom and rather comely widow," " fair, fat, and forty," 
who was cheerful in her address, loved a glass whenever she could get it for 
nothing, and had once in a frolic been kissed by the king, she became a 
favourite butt with some of the more gambolsome courtiers, for those prac- 
tical jokes and that licentious language which were always so acceptable 
to their dissipated master. 

In the house which this accommodating dame had secured at Bruges, 
did Sir John take up his quarters,.well pleased with his hostess on account 
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•f the claret she supplied, which he pronounced to be the best he had tasted 
since his ejection from Brambletye. For lack of better recreation, and as 
a. solace to his misfortunes, he betook himself to his favourite beverage, 
with an ardour which brought him to the bottom of his purse before he had 
half slaked his thirst ; and notwithstanding the fine lessons of economy 
which he had so lately preached up to Jocelyn, he took no pains whatever 
to adapt his mode of living to his circumstances. For reasons best known 
to herself the widow gave him credit ; and her lodger had already become 
so far infected by (he manners of the court, that so long as he could be 
gratified by sensual indulgences, he cared not a jot at whose cost they 
were obtained. Thus matters continued, until he had become indebted to 
some extent, though he knew not how much. On awakening one morn- 
ing, after an over-night's .supper of unusually deep potations, in which the 
widow had kindly participated, he was astonished to find her sitting by his 
bed-side, holding a handkerchief to her eyes, trying to pump up a sob, 
complaining that she was a ruined woman, and asking Sir John how he 
could have the baseness to seduce an innocent unsuspecting creature, who 
had already proved herself the best friend he had in the world by support- 
ing him, when nobody else would advance him a stiver. Poor Sir John 
protested his sorrow for whatever had taken place, of which, however, he 
entertained no distinct recollection ; laid the whole blame upon the claret, 
which he maintained to be half brandy, very different from nis usual bev- 
erage; and finally suggested, that under existing circumstances they could 
not do better than continue an intimacy which had been so auspiciously 
commenced. 

. To this overture, after a becoming number of remonstrances, objections, 
and difficulties, the tender-hearted widow yielded an apparently reluctant 
assent, and from that day a liaison commenced between them, of which 
the object on the part of the widow will be presently developed, and to 
which the inducement on the side of the baronet, was the habitual indolence 
with which he yielded to circumstances, and the hope of obtaining a land- 
lady who would continue to supply him with claret, without the disagree- 
able-ceremony of calling for the reckoning. For various reasons he wish- 
ed to keep this affaire du cctur a secret from the young courtiers, of whose 
boisterous raillery he stood in awe ; but it was presently detected, to the 
great glee of the wags and buffoons, who christened him the new Sir John 
Falstaff in Love, and quizzed his amour and his inamorata with profuse 
ribaldry and egregious mirth. To the great relief of the baronet, ne was 
befriended in mis emergency by the king, who very seriously avowed his 
admiration of the generalship which had contrived to unite three such indis- 
pensable comforts as a hostess, a mistress, and a money-lender, in one and 
the same individual, and heartily congratulated him on the acquisition he 
had made. 

When the court removed to Breda, as the increasing chances of a restora 
tion almost amounted to a certainty, the widow and Sir John of course 
accompanied them, the former unfortunately becoming more and more at- 
tached to her paramour, just as the latter became more and more anxious to 
shake her off, preparatory to his return to England. Both these feelings 
were respectively increased, when the invitation from the parliament to the 
king to resume the reins of government was officially announced to his 
whole joyous court The monarch himself was so hugely delighted at 
the sight of the money brought over to him upon this occasion, by Sir J. 
Greenville, that he called his sister the princess royal, and his brother the 
Duke of York, to feast their eyes with it, as it lay in the portmanteau. . 
Through the keyhole of the door the widow Weevschaal had contrived to 
obtain a glimpse of the golden heap, and never doubting that every one 
of the cavaliers would now become nearly as rich as the king, she resolved 
27—2 
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tuber own mind that noflmig should ever separate her from her dear "8asr 
Jan." Most of the courtiers, especially where they were borrowers, had 
been in the habit of vaunting the large domains and immense revenues to 
which they would immediately succeed in the event of a restoration. Much 
af this she had set down to the score of rhodomontade - t but the sight of 
this huge portmanteau, stuffed with gold, and which was stated to be only 
the avant-courier of a much greater treasure, confirmed to her imagination 
every syllable of the glorious tidings she had heard, and inflamed her desire 
of visiting an island, where the ruling passion of her soul, the acquisition of 
wealth, could hardly fail to be gratified to its utmost extent 

In vain did Sir John promise to send for her as soon as he had made prep- 
arations for her reception at Brambletye; she stuck too closely to his 
skirts to allow any such conditional separation. Sometimes wheedling, 
sometimes bullying ; now threatening to throw herself into a well, and now 
to cast Sir John into prison for his debt, the poor baronet, unable to dis- 
charge that debt, and too honest to run away from it, yielded, partly from 
weakness, partly from good-tempered indolence, to her importunities j and 
actually carried his Dutch dulcinea with him, to astound the natives in the 
vicinity of Brambletye. 

Having carried her point thus far, and despairing, perhaps, of rendering 
herself more agreeable than she had done, she set diligently to work to be- 
come useful Here, her activity of mind, knowledge of accounts, and habits 
of business, to all of which Sir John was an utter stranger, stood her in 
good stead. By the help of a few ducatoons, the moated house, which had 
remained unmolested, because uninhabited, was rendered comparatively 
comfortable. Lawyers were feed and employed to remove the attachment 
placed upon Brambletye by the committee of sequestration ; propositions 
of a compromise were made to the man who had agreed to purchase it, 
and who, though he had only paid u deposit,' had already commenced ex- 
tensive dilapidations ; injunctions were served upon the tenants, restraining 
them from paying rent to any one but the old and rightful proprietor, all of 
which proceedings, of course, occupied considerable time. In the mean 
while, Sir John's personal comforts were not neglected. A hunter was 
provided, on which he occasionally rode out with the hounds ; some claret 
of his own particular flavour was imported, and the baronet, who cared for 
little else, continued to give himself up to these luxuries, until a fit of the 
gout, more severe than he had hitherto experienced, confined him for some 
weeks to his bed. 

In this misfortune she became his nurse, of which office she sedulously 
discharged the duties until his recovery was completed. Fancying now, 
that she had rendered herself necessary to Sir John, she began gradually 
to disclose what she considered to be necessary to herself. She was suddenly 
tormented with qualms of conscience about the guilty state in which they 
were living, not so much on ner own account, for she might be spared long 
enough to repent, as upon Sir John's, whose precarious liealth rendered it 
quite uncertain how soon he might be called to his dread audit Her mind 
was now made up ; she would receive the amount of her claim ; — (here 
she put in an account very neatly drawn out,but of most alarming longitude : ) 
this would be quite sufficient to maintain her in Holland, and she could 
devote the remainder of her days to expiatory offices of charity and religion, 
if she could be only once more made an honest woman in England. This 
was touching Achilles upon the heel ; assailing Sir John upon the only 
vulnerable point To her sudden fits of angry reproach or pathetic appeal, 
which were at first of rare occurrence, he could turn a deaf ear ; but when 
they were perpetually renewed, the wear and tear of their annoyance be- 
came intolerable to a soft and easy temper like the baronet's ; and tne idea of 
freeing himself from her importunities, even by so hazardous an experiment 
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as marriage, beg&h to be more complacently entertained. Debilitated in 
body, enervated in mind, desiring nothing but a quiet home and the tranquil 
enjoyment of his bottle; and above all, hoping that by drawing the arrow 
closer to him he might shoot it away forever, the simple Sir John, at length, 
sent for a priest, and, within the walls of the old moated house, converted 
the Juflfrouw Weegschaal into Lady Compton. 

Incongruous, and even ridiculous and degrading, as this- match might be 
esteemed. Sir John might, perhaps, have been enabled to justify his choice, 
if she had left him as he anticipated, or if her subsequent conduct had been 
at all consistent with her previous demeanour ; but this, unfortunately, 
was by no means the case. Not that there was any diminution in her 
personal attentions ; not that she broke out into vulgar violence, as women 
similarly circumstanced are apt to do, or resolved to domineer the moment 
the attempt might be made with impunity. There was nothing vicious, 
nothing of the Jezebel, in her disposition ; every other passion was absorb- 
ed in avarice. To this the whole of her recent conduct had been rendered 
subservient ; even her apparent liberality and temporary advances being 
bat a bait, by which she hoped to hook hep prey, and obtain ultimate pos- 
session of Sir John and his. fortune. Now that this was effected she be- 
came sordidly penurious, gradginghim as well as herself the common neces- 
saries of life ; seizing ana hoarding up for her own use the rents, which 
soon began to bo more regularly paid ; refusing to let any body else have 
the smallest insight into his affairs, and grinding every thing into grist for 
her own private purse, without the least remorse or compunction, intimi- 
dation or entreaty were equally ineffectual ; she pursued her course quietly 
but steadily ; and poor Sir John, who grew weary of altercation, and found 
coaxing of no avail, would have believed that she had a design of starving 
him to death in his own house, had he not observed, that she denied herself 
the smallest gratification with the same miserly and pinching sordidness. 
He was the last man to like such beggarly cheer ; but though the grum- 
biing of his stomach expressed itselfvery intelligibly by his lips, it only 
brought him the old answer, that her own ante-nuptial claims upon bis 
purse were not yet liquidated, and that it would be time enough to talk of 
gluttonous luxuries when he had paid his just debts. 

Such were the domestic arrangements to which he had so ambiguously 
alluded in his letters to Jocelyn ; such were the circumstances which had 
so long delayed his return ; and such was the house to which he was now 
ushered, in utter ignorance of the woful change which had taken place in 
his father's situation and. establishment "Jocelyn, my boy, Jocelyn! 
'Sblood ! I'm right glad to see you," exclaimed the baronet, grasping his 
son's handVuntil it was almost benumbed. " Zooks ! you're grown a fine 
strapping fellow! and the very sigh of you, looking so stout and lusty, makes 
your old father's heart quop for joy, as the saying is. Od's bobs ! we'll have 
raze sport now we are met together in merry old England : 

*' Come let*s be merry, 

Drink claret and sherry, 
And east away care and sorrow ; 
He's a fool that takes thought of to-morrow." 

How goes the rest on't ? Ah, Jocelyn, I begin to forget my old songs now, 

what with the gout, and what with ; but was n't that a good ballad I 

sent you about Noll ? 

" Old Oliver's gone to the dogs : 
Oh no, I do mistake, 
He's gone in a wherry, 
Over the ferry, 

They call the 8tygian lake. 
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" Baft Cerhena* that great porter, 
Did read hist soda aleetore, 
That sjade him to roar, when he 
For being Lord Protector. 

"News! news! news! brare Cavaliers be merry ;— 
Cheer up your souls, with Baochos*s bowk 
Of claret, white, and sherry. 

4 

Oh ! every body thought it great news then, but, somehow or other, things 
have nt tnrned up all tramps, as we expected.** He then proceeded to 
give a detail of the various grievances he bad suffered, statin* the scanda- 
lous duapidation of Brambletye House, and the legal difficulties he still ex- 
perienced in regaining fall possession of his estate. Having dwelt at some 
length upon these particulars, and received from Jocelyn in return a full 
account of all his adventures in Paris, the baronet prepared, though not 
without considerable embarrassment, to break to his son the intelligence of 
bis marriage. Assuming, accordingly, after two or three preparatory 
hems, the swaggering yet sheepish look of a man who is resolved to face 
down his own exposure, he exclaimed — " Jocelyn, my boy, or rather my 
spruce blade, for you look more like my lord's man-at-arms than the lady's 
page you were when yon quitted Brambletye ; — no more bird-bolts will you 
shoot now at the rooks in the Friar's Copse ; no more foot-ball at Christ- 
mas ; no more gallopping round the moat, with a spit at your pony's side, 
to run a tilt at a turnip upon a broomstick ; bat, ball, and quoit, will all 
come amiss to the hand that has coached a lance, and carried of a moon- 
seer's helmet before the king of France : the pranks of Bottom the weaver, 
Simpleton the smith, John Swabber, and Maid Marian, will no longer 
amuse you, when the morris dancers come to beat up our quarters ; I am 
setting almost too old, God help me ! for joining your sports, either with 
dog or net, hawk or hunter, fishing-rod or fowling-piece ; I knew you 
would find Brambletye plaguy dull, devilish lonesome, and so — n 

"My dear sir!" interrupted Jocelyn, wondering whither this introduc- 
tion was to lead, " I beg you will discard every such idea from your mind ; 
nothing will delight me more than to explore all my old haunts, and revisit 
the nooks and glens of Ashdown forest, where I have so often gone a nut- 
ting when a boy." 

"Od's life, Jocelyn, don't tell me ; I know better, you would have been 
dull, horribly dull, cursedly dull, moped to death ; and so I have bit upon 
a little expedient which I am sure you will admit — Oh ! Jocelyn, my boy, 
there is no solace, no consolation, nothing after all, like a woman's love." 

Our hero, (for so we shall venture henceforth to call him,) who imagined 
that his father had been providing a wife for him, and who reverted with 
all the fervour of a first impression to the two black eyes which had so sud- 
denly smitten him at the carousal, ^was by no means disposed to second 
these matrimonial arrangements, and therefore replied — M All this is un- 
doubtedly true j but surely, sir, I am as yet too young to think of marry- 
ing." 

" If you are, I am not,'' said the baronet, " and, therefore, just to make 
the house a little bit tidy, as well as more lively and comfortable for you, 
I have provided another Lady Compton to manage matters, and keep the 
household in order." 

"Married!" exclaimed our hero, in utter astonishment — "you nevei 
mentioned it in any of your letters." 

" Didn't I ? why then 1 suppose I must have forgotten it ; and that's 
odd enough too, for I'm sure I've thought of nothing else since it hap- 
pened/' 
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"Most cordially do I give you joy, sir," exclaimed Jocelyn, affectionately 
preying his father's hand. 

"Why that's hearty, my brave boy," cried Sir John, returning the 
squeeze with a force that made the fingers crackle in his grasp. "Joy ! 
od*s bobs, we'll have nothing but joy, and you shall begin by wishing it me 
in a hoghan-moghan glass of claret: — 

' Come, a brimmer, my bailies, drink whole ones or nothing, 
Now healths are not voted down : 
*Tis sack that can heat us, we care not for clothing, 
A gallon's as warm as a gown. 9 

Zooks, I'm clad you're come again, for I was beginning to lose all my old 
snatches. They're nothing unless we have some one to match 'em with a 
rousing chorus." He slapped Jocelyn heartily on the shoulder, as he con- 
cluded his speech, and immediately after began to troll at the top of his 
voice, "The merry Good-fellow," one of his favourite ballads, repeatedly 
declaring that he was as happy as a king ; but our hero began to suspect 
the felicity that required such boisterous confirmation, especially as he 
thought he could, at times, detect a forlorn and lugubrious look in the midst 
of all this forced and rampant hilarity. 

These suspicions were confirmed, when Sir John, after having rendered 
his son in some degree responsible for his marriage, by declaring mat it was 
incurred to give him a more cheerful home, began, after the following 
fashion, to make his first wife answerable for the second, determined, that n 
blame fell anywhere, it should not attach to himself. " Zooks ! Jocelyn, it 
was very thoughtless of your mother to leave me as she did ; a lone man at 
my time of life, accustomed to a comfortable home : — what could she ex- 
pect, how could I do otherwise ?" 

"My poor mother, I presume, had no choice to exercise when she 
left you," said Jocelyn; "and as so many years had elapsed since her 
death " ^ 

" AH her own doing," cried Sir John, rendered at once unfeeling and un- 
just by a sense of the annoyances her loss had entailed upon him ; " all her 
own doing — 1 told her how it would end when she took to drinking the 
Tunbridge waters. But hang sorrow, and a ficofor old griefs : you will 
have a brave substitute, Jocelyn, for your stepmother is a rare housewife, 
frugal and thrifty ; we shan't want any save-alls. Ay, and a comely dame 
too, though not so buxom as she was ; for since she took to dining upon water 
footje, and drinking small beer, she has become a trifle fishy in the face, and 
a thought sowish in the figure." 

" Saar Jan ! Saar Jan ! mijne waarde !" cried a husky guttural voice 
from without, while the party thus invoked exclaimed, with a chop-fallen 
look — " 'Sblood ! here she is." The door opened, and Jocelyn was intro- 
duced to the new Lady Compton, whose attractions, rather from the effects 
of a sedentary life, and the fore-mentioned diet, than from the lapse of time, 
had been wof ully on the wane since she was kissed by the king at Bruges. 
Her complexion was wan and sodden, her dull gray eyes had no brows, a 
sandy mustachio had sprung up on either side of her upper lip, which would 
have seemed more bristling and obtrusive, but that it matched the colour of 
the skin ; and of her undulatory and multitudinous figure it is sufficient to 
say, that it justified her husband's coarse epithet Nor were her attractions 
embellished by her costume, her parsimonious system not having allowed, 
her to buy new clothes till she had worne out those she had imported from 
Holland. A coif, with two laced streamers, confined her hair, which was 
dressed backward from the forehead ; two huge gold earrings reposed upon 
her ample shoulders ; her gown of green paragon, edged with Brussels 

2* 
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lace, was decorated at the stomacher with a profusion of gilt buttons and 
crossings of gold filligree ; her waist, ample as it was, acquired a compare* 
tive tenuity from the prodigious expansion of the hips, in whose quifirngs 
some score yards of flannel appeared to be ingulfed ; while her petticoats 
were short enough to discover a pair of most substantial legs, cased in blue 
cotton stockings with yellow clocks, and terminating in stout lackered shoes 
with gilt buckles. There was nothing modern about her, except two or three 
black patches, which being then the reigning mode, and of trifling expense, 
had been applied to as many pimples upon her cheeks. Though antiquated, 
however, in fashion, her clothes' were scrupulously clean, and apparently 
quite as good as when they were first purchased. There was nothing shabby 
in her attire, nothing starved or pinched in her appearance ; nor would any 
one have-suspected her miserly disposition, unless ne had happened to notice 
the eager twinkling of her eyes whenever it by chance encountered a piece 
of money, however trifling its amount. 

" Ik ben verheuyd u te zien. myn heer Jocelyn," cried the same wheezing 
voice he had previously heard — "hae is het met u ?" 

"Your mother understands English," said Sir John, "though she pre- 
fers speaking Dutch." 

I care not now little we exchange of either, thought Jocelyn to himself, 
as he started in utter amazement at his father's most inexplicable choice* 
The vrouw, however, lost no time in making sad complaints of her great 
disappointment, of their mutual poverty, of the difficulties she had en- 
countered, and the troubles to which she was still daily exposed on account 
of " De Ridder Jan," winding up the whole with a declaration, that her 
own pecuniary claims were yet far from being satisfied, and endeavouring 
to make herself intelligible by a patois, containing Dutch, French, ana 
English, in about equal proportions. " De Ridder Jan," she exclaimed, 
" dat is awe vader, gaat op de jagt goes a la chasse, he hunt : — he is een 
groote drinker, comme un poisson he tipple : — zingen een drinklied, chan- 
son a boire to sing, dat is zyn liefhebbery, his plus grand plaisir : — hij zal 
niet rijk worden, he shall come rich jamais : — meer verteert dan. hij inko- 
men heeft — he debourse more dan his income, Wat mii aangaat, ik leaf 
zuinig: ik ben spaarzaam — pour moi, I am cheap to five — voor Geld 
genoeg, vrienden genoeg, and geen pijp, geen dans; point d'amis sans 
argent ; who zal dance must pay de pipe." 

" Well, well, my lady, or mevrouw, whichever you like best," cried Sir 
John, after she had continued a little longer in this strain ; " prythee, sput- 
ter and spit no more Dutch in our faces, but see and get us a good feast, 
not a fast ; for though Jocelyn be no prodigal son, we'll treat him as such 

for once and away. And harkye, Juffrouw Weegs 1 mean my 

lady, as much swipes and water zootie as you like for yourself, but a solid 
joint and a flask of claret for me ana my boy ; for the devil may have our 
share of all your wishy-washy dabs and slip-slops." 

" Saar Jan ! Saar Jan !" cried her ladyship, shaking her head — u Eenc 
groote lantaren en weinig licht, vous avez une grande lanterne, but little 
light in your head. Het is bette to spaar in net beginnen dan op het 
einde. Eilaas ! mijn heer Jocelyn, uwe vader ziet met verdor dan zijn 
neus lang is-*- he see no furder dan is nose long is. Hij is mijn bedorf 
geweest — he is my ruin — Och laaci ! Och laaci !" 

Again shaking her head mournfully as she. uttered this interjection, she 
walRed slowly away to perform the unwelcome office of providing a better 
dinner than usual, while Sir John, upon the prudent* principle, that the 
least said is the soonest mended, diverted the conversation as soon as she 
had turned her back, and forbore the smallest allusion to his marriage, or 
the merits of the stepmother whom he had provided, so entirely out ot 
consideration for Jocelyn 1 * accommodation and comfort. Nor was the 
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tatter lmndful to express a becoming gratitude for so signal a favour, an 
omission which seemed to excite little surprise in his father, and for which 
it is therefore hoped the reader will not too rigorously judge him. Follow- 
ing Sir John's example, he did not even mention the name of her ladyship, 
-partly because he could hardly apply that title to her without laughing, and 
partly because he thought it much better to reconcile himself to an evu that 
was now inevitable, than wound his father's feelings by a single expression 
of surprise or regret After having chatted together for some time, recall- 
ing former scenes, and arranging future plans, he left Sir John, that he 
might ramble over the old moated house before he prepared himself for din* 
net. In executing this purpose, he had occasion to pass by the end of the 
little, low, arched nail, in peeping into which he had a fresh opportunity of 
observing how completely the demon of avarice had taken possession of 
his stepmother. An aged rustic had come to pay a trifle of rent, which he 
wished to deliver into the hands of Sir John himself, but upon being assured 
that he was too much disabled by the gout to see any body, or to sign a re- 
ceipt, which must accordingly be done by herself, the farmer produced a 
greasy leather bag, and emptied its contents' upon the table. Her lady- 
ship's eyes were instantly fixed upon the treasure with a gloating delight 
that animated the whole surface of her broad sluggish countenance, while 
the fingers of both hands involuntarily opened and shut, as if she could 
hardly repress her desire to clutch it instantly. At one moment the rustic 
talked of calling another day, when he could see Sir John, at which inti- 
mation she was obviously preparing to grapple his bag by force, and her 
features declared, that the struggle for its recovery must be desperate to be 
successful. But the tenant altered his mind, took his receipt and departed ; 
while her ladyship, whose eyes actually seemed to glisten with a tear of joy, 
thrust the greasy bag deep into her bosom, and waddled briskly away upon 
her toes, so as to make as little noise as possible in her retreat. 

The painful reflections excited by this occurrence were somewhat alle 
viated oy his encountering Serjeant Whittaker, whom he greeted with 
great cordiality, and who was not less delighted at renewing acquaintance 
with his young master. "Couldn't leave Sir John in his troubles," said 
the veteran, " especially in the greatest misfortune of all, this cursed mar- 
riage, (ask pardon, Mr. Jocelyn ;) so I came here to be jack-of-all-trades ; 
and if it wasn't for Sir John, damn me if Jack Whittaker would drink 
swipes, or stay another hour in pinch-belly house, for so we all call it Of 
all the cursed griping, grinding, starvation, dry-throated, skinflint, stingy, 

niggardly but Lord ! I forget she is your mother, Mr. Jocelyn ; though 

when you come to know her as well as we do, and to have the stomach- 
ache as often as we have, you will confess that Sir John couldn't have done 
better than take my advice, and give her a certain choice." 
" That will depend upon the nature of it," said Jocelyn. 
" Why, I merely recommended him to let me give her a fair start with 
the catpo'-nine-tails, when she might have a choice of either leaping over 
the moat and trudging oft; or of falling into it and being drowned, though I 
must say I should like the last the best, for dead work is sure work." 

" This is language," said Jocelyn. " which I ought not to hear, and 
which Sir John, I am sure, can never have encouraged." 

" Then he had better stop my mouth by cramming it with good victuals," 
said Whittaker, as he walked away in a churlish mood, still mumbling 
curses against the Vrouw Skinflint, as he presumed to designate his mis- 
tress. After having wandered about the house, which he found in a suffi- 
ciently forlorn and comfortless plight, Jocelyn betook himself, upon the 
summons of the bell, to the dining room, where Sir John and his lady were 
waiting his arrival before they seated themselves at the table. So sordid 
and sorry was the repast, that it might well justify Sir John's exclamation 
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— «'8bk*d! my lady , is this all 7 Another fast-day? looks! I covld get 
better pickings out of a beggar's wallet, or from tbeortsof aecietennonger's 
Sunday s upper. Ai for your cat-sup water zootje, yoa may stir it op as 
long as yoa like, but the devil a ladle for me." 

" In troebel water is good visschen," said her ladyship, helping herself 
very quietly and plentifully to some flounders from the tureen before her 
— " gij njt wel gelukkig — you are lucky, Saar Jan, een dinner to have, 
when ik neb met een stuiver, quand je n'ai pas le sous, not a penny in de 
hub. Koper geld, kopere ziel-missen — no farding, no feast" 

To the scantiness of the dinner Jocelyn was presently reconciled, but he 
was shocked at the sordid falsehood which pleaded such utter destitution, 
when he had seen her receiving and secreting money in the morning. 
However, he determined not to excite any new altercation by noticing the 
occurrence, and with the same motive betook himself eagerly to some 
hashed mutton placed before him, declaring that it was a dish of which he 
had always been particularly fond, and which would enable him to dine 
like an emperor. If there were as little abstract truth in this averment, as 
in her ladyship's declaration mat she was without a single stiver to procure 
more dainty cheer, it is to be hoped that the difference of the motive wfil 
make our hero's want of veracity a much more venial, if not indeed an 
amiable, transgression. 

Anxious to preserve appearances as long as possible, and avoid any mat- 
rimonial squabbles on this first day of Jocelyn's introduction, Sir John 
followed his son's example, despatching the hashed mutton with an alacrity 
which was rather attributable to the want of any edible substitute than to 
his preference of that nefarious rifacimento. Thus much we have felt our- 
selves bound to state in vindication of the baronet's epicurean taste. 

" Honger is een scherp zevaard, Saar Jan," exclaimed her ladyship, -in a 
voice rendered more than usually plethoric and wheezing by her having just 
finished a whole tureen of water zootje, — " hongry dog will eat dirt podding. 
Ha ! ha ! — Miin heer Jocelyn, wat zal u drinken 1 Hier is good dun bier." 

" Good small beer !" exclaimed Sir John, thrown off his guard by so 
unmerited, not to say incompatible a character, — "what a bounce! 
'Sblood ! Jocelyn, don't touch any such rascally ditch-water. It is swipes 
■—'fit for nothing but hog- wash, though my lady will swill you a gallon at 
a sitting." 

As ifin confirmation of this assertion, she filled a large mug with this 
vilipended liquid, emptied it at a draught drew in along breath, puffed it out 
again with distended cheeks and apparent satisfaction, and exclaimed, 
"Ha ! dat is goed de keel smeeren ; dat is goed !" 

" Fortunately there was a bottle of wine upon the table, of which Sir 

From 




possession j 
ladyship seemed to have no wish to contest the "division of his prize, 
contenting herself with the black iack, from which she replenished her 
mug until the whole was exhausted. Never had Jocelyn hurried to open 
the door with more satisfaction, than when his beer-dnnking stepmother 
quitted the dining-room ; and never, probably, had Sir John prepared him- 
self with greater glee for a rousing house, than when he drew his chair 
close to his son's, slapped him heartily on the back, chuckled, and cackled 
with anticipation, patted a favourite old pointer that had just laid its head 
on his lap, and sung aloud — 

1 What though we are made both beggars and slaves, 

Let's endure it,"and stoutly drink on*t; 
'Tie our comfort we suffer,' cause we won't be knaves ; 
Redemption will come ere we think on't. 
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Lot us take t' other cup to cheer our hearts up, 

And let it be purest Canary ; 
Well ne'er shrink nor care at the crosses we bear, 

Let them plague us until they be weary.' 

"I can't give you canary, Jocelyn, but we have some claret that's 
mighty pretty tipple ; and you shall drink like a judge before you budge, 
so mush the bottle and clear off your glass." 

At these words he doubled his little finger, put it into his mouth, and 
blew two or three such piercing whistles, that Jack Whittaker, accustomed 
to the shrill signal, soon made his appearance. " Give us some hoghan- 
moghan glasses," cried Sir John, " ask your mistress for the key of the 
cellar, and bring a jug of claret" 

- "Ay,ay,Sir John,"replied the sergeant withafamiliar nod,and disappeared. 
^ " 'Sblood !" continued the baronet, " we'll drink our first bumper to the 
king, for we may do it now without type or symbol — 

' Well drink and pray no longer 

For the king in mystical fashions ; 
But with trumpet's sound, 
His health shall go round, 
And our prayers be proclamations. 
Singing hey trolly, lolly, loe !'" 

Just as be had finished this ditty, Whittaker returned with the welcome 
jug in his hand ; but something had so tickled his fancy during his absence 
from the room, and his efforts to suppress bis laughter occasioned such 
heavingB of his shoulders, that as Sir John held out his huge glass to be 
filled, he rattled theiug two or three.times against the brim without pour- 
ing out a drop. " What are you sniggering at, you grim-looking gaby ? w 
exclaimed the baronet, growing impatient ; "fill the glass," -^ 

M Ay, ay, Sir John," replied Whittaker, at length obeying the command, 
which he had no sooner done than his master exclaimed, " 'Sblood ! what's 
this? what is it?" 

"Swipes ! your honour," shrieked Whittaker, delivering himself boister- 
ously of the laughter which he had so long bottled up. 

"And how dare you, saucy scoundrel, play me such a trick as this?" 
exclaimed Sir John, looking fiercely at his servant, and seeming half dis- 
posed to throw the nauseous liquid in his face. 

" I, Sir John ? drinking swipes is too serious a matter for me to joke 
about It's my lady's orders. She said you had had wine enough ; she 
couldn't afford another drop, and if she could, it Would only give you the 
gout again ; so no more should you have." 

" Damn her and the gout too !" cried the baronet, " that was her excuse 
for sending my hunter to be sold. What the foul fiend! are we to swill 
swipes, like groom-porters and coal-heavers ? A pize upon me, if I dont 
have the key of the cellars, even if I cut it out from the twenty-fourth quilt- 
ingof her flannel hips." 

He was hurrying away in furious dudgeon for the purpose of executing 
this threat, when Jocelyn interposed, and used every effort to allay his in- 
dignation, declaring that, so far as himself was concerned, claret was no 
treat to one who had so lately come from France ; that he had already drunk 
more than his usual quantity ; and that he would much rather proceed to 
Brambletye House, which he had not yet visited, as he was anxious to 
ascertain the extent of the dilapidations, and consult with him respecting 
am repairs. With some difficulty he succeeded in persuading his father to 
abandon his hostile intentions, and accompany him to the devastated man* 
sion ; but during their walk he puffed, and snorted, and knit his bro- 
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V^h his arrival at the mansion, Jocelyn found it in a most forlorn and 
taHMtto condition. Although the roguish purchaser, as we have already 
*tatod, had only paid a deposit, and was absolved by the dissolution of the 
^tectorial government from any legal claim for the remainder, he had not 
vmly refused to part with his prize, but proceeded rapidly to dismantle it ; 
*pplyingthe materials to a house which he was constructing at a little dis- 
tance. Part of the roof and of the floorings of the upper rooms had already 
b*en remove*} ; and although application had already been made for an 
injunction, and farther demolition had been thus arrested, he had succeeded, 
by interposing all the chicaneries of the chancery, in retaining unjust pos- 
session of the premises. Most of the tenants, availing themselves of this 
double claim, refused to pay rent to either ; but some, from honesty, and 
their old attachment to Sir John, regularly made their disbursements to him. 
or rather to his lady, who performed the functions of bailiff, steward, and 
chief manager. Jocelyn explored with great interest every chamber of the 
house in which he had been born and had passed all his earlier years ; lin- 
arinfr for some time in the music gallery of the great hall, and contrasting 
tho desolate appearance of the scene before him, abandoned to silence, 
oobwjos, and decay, with the clamorous voices, furious faces, glittering 
armour, and levelled pistols of the Ironsides, when he had with such boyish 
temerity launched an arrow at their colonel. Nor could he, without a sigh, 
advert to the wretched fate of that individual, when he recollected his kind 
and courteous demeanour towards himself; and remembered, that with his 
characteristic courage, he had disdained -to fly or conceal himself upon the 
Restoration. Sir John pointed out to his observation, how the sculptured 
acorns in the porch had been battered and bruised by the weapons of the 
Roundheads ; vowing, that if he lived to renovate the mansion, he would 
have oak-leaves ana acorns carved upon every post; though he would 
leave those in the porch unrepaired, that he might never enter his house 
without a memento, to keep alive his hatred of the Puritans. 

The wind went sobbing and sighing through the empty chambers, and aa 
they quitted the mournful hall, the hollow echoes of their feet seemed to be 
the voice of lamentation at the desolate state of the mansion, and a solemn 
appeal to its master to restore its former splendour. They next proceeded to 
the Friar's Copse, the scene of Jocelyn's boyish sports, amid whose lofty 
trees the rooks, wiser than the vainglorious lords of creation, were quietly 
cawing as in the olden time ; tending their nests, or pursuing their custom- 
ary recreations, unaffected by the changes of dynasty, or the furious passions 
of the busy unfeathered bipeds, who were so perpetually wrangling for the 
possession of the earth beneath them. 
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u, Sblood ! Jocelyn," cried Sir John, "let us push forward for the Swan, 
at Forest Hill, and take a cup of burnt claret or applet ale with the land- 
lord, a merry old cock and a stanch, and, I warrant me, crows as loud as 
the best, for he was ever a friend to Rowley, and must have had rare tip- 
pling o' late under his old ash-tree. Zooke ! the fellow's voice is as clear 
as a bell, and he can troll aloud now many a ballad upon red-nosed Noll, 
which he was fain to whisper in corners before the day of restoration and 
roasted Rumps." 

Jocelyn suggested that it was getting late, and expressed a doubt whe- 
ther his father's tender feet could carry him so far. 

" Tush !" cried the baronet, " my oaken staff will help me forward ; this 
trusty old staflj which I cut with my own hand from the royal oak at Bosco- 
bel : — besides, the moon will be up presently, and I long to hear the rogue 
carol 'the Roundhead's Race.' Ah, the lucky dog! he has got back his 
king, lost no estate, and won no damned Juffrouw Weegschaal. Come 
along, Jocelyn ; gouty as I am sometimes, I can hold you a stout pull 
still." 

So saying, he set forward towards the forest with a sturdy vigour, which 
would presently have brought him to his journey's end could he have con- 
tinued it ; but soon finding that he had materially overrated his strength, 
though by no means disposed to admit the fact, he stopped short ; and after 
appearing Xo ponder for a moment, exclaimed : — " Zooks, Jocelyn, I've 
been thinking 'twould look shabby to go at this time o' night, as if we were 
afraid to show our faces in the sunshine ; so we'll put it off till to-morrow, 
and in the mean time we'll rest ourselves a bit under this oak-tree, for every 
true Cavalier loves an oak, and I see you begin to be tired." 

Though this was by no means the case with Jocelyn, he willingly con- 
sented to the proposition ; and they accordingly seated themselves under 
the tree, which terminated a straggling thicket of the forest 

" Ah, Jocelyn !" cried Sir John, as he looked mournfully towards the 
mansion, of which only a dim outline was now perceptible. " There's old 
Brambletye, but it looks as if it were quite dead. No lights in the windows ; 
no smoke from the chimneys ; no hunters in the stable ; no claret in the 
cellar; and its roof off too, snowing its poor old bones. Zooks! when I 
think of the jolly doings we have had mere, I can hardly bear to look 
on't" 

" Away then with all such gloomy thoughts," cried Jocelyn, anxious to 
cheer his father's spirits, " and let us look forward to better tunes. You 
shall soon recover your rights ; and the huntsman's horn, and the rattling 
glass, and the jovial song, shall resound through the halls of Brambletye as 
merrily as ever." 

" So they shall, my brave boy," cried Sir John, elated at the thought, at 
the same time slapping his son on the knee, singing in a loud voice an ap- 
propriate verse of the Cavalier song — 

( And then shall a glass, 
To our undoers pass, 

Attended with two or three curses ; 
May plagues sent from hell 
Stuff their bodies, as well 

As the Cavaliers' coin does their purses.' 

Yes, my boy, we'll soon get the roof on again, and then — " 

" Anathema maranatha !" exclaimed a sepulchral voice immediately be- 
hind htm ; " never shall a roof again cover the house of sacrilege !" 

« Damn her ! there's the black ghost !" cried the baronet, starting up, and 
throwing his staff in the direction of the sound. " At her, Jocelyn ! catch 
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her, for she runs too fast for me ; seize the Jezebel ; cot out hei croaking 
tongue with your rapier, grapple her, hamstring her, throttle her, don't let the 
she-deril escape." Startled at the sounds which had fallen upon his ear 
with a doubly solemn effect after the blithe echoes of the song, and puzzled 
at the meaning of his father's passionate expressions, Jocelyn remained for 
Mine moments in suspense, until Sir John again cried out, " Run, boy, run, 
catch the cursed jade, if ytra love me," — when he commenced a pursuit, 
but presently returned, declaring that he could not even hear a footfall, and 
that in the darkness of the forest it was impossible to discern a single ob- 
ject. " Ay, the old story," exclaimed Sir John — "a cunning jade, and s s 
fleet as a Yorkshire tike ; but we shall trap the bitch-fox still, and if she pay 
not blood-saued for her pranks, you may e'en pick out my brains with my 
own sword, and spread 'em on a Banbury cake." 

He now rose wrathfully to return home, relating, as they proceeded to- 
wards the moated house, the different mysterious appearances of this figure, 
the strange import of her banning language, for which he professed himself 
utterly unable to account, and the marvellous power which she seemed to 
possess of rendering herself invisible, or, at least, of escaping where it would 
seem almost impossible for any thing human to ovoid apprehension. Al- 
though more free from superstition and credulity 'than most of his contem- 
poraries, Jocelyn could not help being struck by the singularity of this inex- 
plicable narrative, as well as by the recent occurrence of which he had him- 
self been a witness ; while the coincidence between the malisons of this 
secret visitant, and the continued misfortunes with which Brambletye House 
had been assailed, seemed to prove that there was something more than 
madness or malice in her denunciations. During their walk home Sir John 
maintained a stern silence, only interrupted by an occasional curse at his 
tender foot, which began to wince at the length of the excursion ; Jocelyn 
revolved in his mind the mystery of the black ghost ; and neither of them 
was in a very complacent cheer when they terminated their walk, and again 
crossed the threshold of the moated house. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" O heavens ! wert thou for this loose life preserved, 
Are there no gods nor laws to be observ'd ?" 

Lord Rochester. 

u 'Slife !" exclaimed Sir John to his son two or three mornings *after 
his arrival, " is it not a burning sin and shame, that I, who for years together 
hardly ever doffed buff and steel-cap; who was in the great saddle from 
sunrise to sunset, ever ready to gallop in the king's cause where there was 
flashing of powder and clashing? of swords ; who sat in a pool of my own 
blood after Worcester fight, ana yet rode twenty miles with Don Carlos 
and Pendril to assist the king's escape ; who served him abroad, and ad- 
vanced money for him, (for which I have never been paid,) after 1 was ruin- 
ed and driven from home ; I say Jocelyn, isn't it a crying sin and a cruel, 
that I should be not only forgotten by Rowley, but kept out of my own 
estate by a rascally Roundhead ? Four letters have I written to the king 
himself, but the deuce a word of acknowledgment of any sort : and as to 
assistance, it seems to me that the poor Cavaliers, now they nave served 
the turn, and formed the ladder to the throne, are to be kicked down and 
trampled upon, even by the rogues that bowed the knee to Notl. They 
say you must run' the buck down to make sure of his horns, and I would 
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hare gone ap to London myself, but this cursed «>ut, and the Juffrouw — 
in snort, something or other has always cried, hark back." 

u My dear sir," cried Jocelyn, u why not intrust me with this commis- 
sion ? Confident am I that our old friend the Marquess of Ormond — " 

"Ay, be has had his reward, and been created a duke," interrupted Sir 
John, " and is at this moment in Ireland ; without a friend at court nothing 
can be done, and I know none of the young dogs that now run down 
the same for the king, and make him follow wherever they give tongue. 
Jack Wilmot, indeed, who is one of the chief favourites, ought to remem- 
ber me ; for I once sat him behind me when he was a boy, and gallopped 
with him after the hounds till he had hardly a puff of breath in his body. 
Ah ! his father and I have rode together many a time after the red-coats, 
though we have been runaways in our turn. Well do I recollect our tak- 
ing the kin» his dinner, when he was disguised as a woodcutter in the 
copse at Wniteladies, with a bill in his hand ; and how hungry the king 
was, and how frightened we all were when a stag started out from the 
brake behind us ! We were obliged to cut off his majesty's hair with a 
knife for want of scissors, and there we undressed him, and he gave one of 
his servants the chain of gold or spannaitstrin*, which had been presented 
to him by a Scottish lord. 'Sblood ! Jocelyn, Harry Wilmot had a narrow 
escape when he crept into the hot kiln at Mrs. Lane's malt-house, while 
the soldiers were searching the premises, and was half-baked when they 
took him out again.* But poor Harry Wilmot' s dead now ! Wilmot's 
dead now, and little Jack has become my Lord Rochester, and the king's 
crony. A wild rogue they tell me, and a wicked, but I warrant me none 
the less liked by merry Rowland." 

" He must be more wicked even than report makes him," said Jocelyn, 
" if he would refuse a service to his father's oldest friend. I will demand 
his good offices in your behalf, and if all else fail, I am determined to make 
an appeal to the monarch himself, and request not only restitution of your 
estate, but some employment for myself. Your exertions and sufferings 
surely entitle you to advance this claim." 

" Body o' me, Jocelyn ! if a just claim were a sure card, we should speed 
with the best, and the kitchen-fire of Brambleyte would blaze ae it used 
to do. 'Slife ! didn't I refuse to put up the crosses and harp, and retain 
the three lions at the back of my grate, ay, and well polished too, till 
I was routed out by Noll's Ironsides? and yet, after all, I am to be ejected 
from my own house, as if I were as big a Roundhead as Cromwell, Ireton, 
and Bradshaw, who have been du» up, and bundled out of their coffins. 
Surely the king must have been bamboozled about me, or never have 
received my letters. But kissing goes by favour at court ; so you shall go 
up to Whitehall, and try your luck with a letter to Jack Wilmot : if he 
refuses to assist you, you shall have another for the king ; and if Rowland 
fobs you off — 'Sblood ! I'll hobble up myself to the foot of his throne, and 
shake this oaken staff in his face, ana remind him that it was cut from the 

* The tract in the British Museum, to which reference has already been made, and 
whence snme of the foregoing particulars have been extracted, states that Mrs. Lane's 
share in his majesty's escaps having by some means transpired, a party of soldiers 
were sent to apprehend her, and finding she had fled, burned the premises to the ground. 
The lady succeeded in reaching France, of which she apprized Charles, who was then 
in Pari'. After relating that the king immediately sent one of his own carriages for 
her, and went out to meet her, the author gives the following trait, which (if true) Is 
not less honourable to his majesty's sense of gratitude, than to the humble individual 
who was the object of it. — " The queen his mother, the Dukes of York and Glouces- 
ter, went out also to meet this preserver of their son, sovereign, and bi other. The 
coaches meeting, and she beings descended from her coach, his" majesty likewise de- 
scends, and taking her by the hand, salutes her with this grateful expression — « Wel- 
come, my life !' and so, putting her into his own coach, conducts her to Paris, where 
ks entertained with the applause and wonder of the whole court,' 1 
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very tree into which I helped him to climb for hie life, and into which I af- 
terwards threw up a pillow that he might lay his head in Don Carlo's lap, 
and get a little sleep." 

Jocelyn' was by no means sorry to accept this commission, for it was 
not only painful to him to witness the grovelling situation in which his 
father was placed by his unfortunate marriage, but he had already received 
several very intelligible hints from his sordid stepmother,, which rendered 
him anxious to quit her presence with as little delay as possible. Certain 
that he would become, however unintentionally, a spy upon her actions, 
and apprehensive that he would endeavour to intercept the supplies, or 
withdraw Sir John altogether from her grasp, she had always opposed his 
coming over to England, and now sought to drive him from ins father's 
house by rendering it as uncomfortable to him as possible. This had been 
one reason of the sorry cheer she had provided upon his arrival ; this had 
been the incessant motive of her subsequent demeanour, and Jocelyn was 
not of a temper to require being twice told by any one that his presence 
was unwelcome. Upon the following morning, accordingly, he demanded 
the letter of introduction to Lord Rochester, together with one* for the king, 
which he pledged himself to deliver into his majesty's own hands, and im- 
mediately took his departure for London. 

• At about two o'clock on the day after his arrival, he presented himself 
at his lordship's house, near the Bowling Alley, in Westminster. He 
was not yet risen, but as his servants expected every moment to hear 
his bell, he was invited to sit down in the ante-room. In this apartment 
he found a considerable company assembled, by whose conversation he 
discovered, that the major portion consisted of caUing-again duns waiting 
by appointment, and all in high expectation of touching their money, 
or receiving a payment on account, for which purpose some of them had 
already 4>een several hours in attendance. Among them, however, were 
others of a different character ; tradesmen, who, considering inordinate 
profits a compensation for protracted payment, were come to tempt him 
with specimens of jewellery, plate, sword-handles, and belts, rich orna- 
ments, stuffs, hangings, and every description of costly gew-gaw. In an 
arm-chair a teacher of the guitar had fallen asleep, with his instru- 
ment in his hand ; at his side, a French dancing-master was relieving the 
time by rehearsing the Bransles, a Parisian dance, in which he was to give 
instructions to his lordship ; in one corner stooj a threadbare poet, reading 
over to himself, with prodigious interest, a copy of encomiastic verses, for 
which he expected some trifling honorarium ; and in another was an artist, 
who, for the consideration of forty shillings, initiated his pupils in the mys- 
tery of folding napkins in eighteen different forms for the dinner-table, 
an accomplishment with which his lordship had been so much struck, that 
he had determined to become his scholar in his own person, though it 
would seem to have been better adapted to some of his numerous servants. 
While Jocelyn was gazing upon this motley assemblage, the door again 
opened, and in strutted his quondam acquaintance of the Gate-house, Pick- 
ering the actor, now gallantly dressed in fine and flaunting clothes, seem- 
in 9 to snuff up the very air with a disdainful nose, and carrying himselt 
with a more magnificent swagger than ever. Our hero, who perceived 
that he was not immediately recognised, no sooner made himselt known, 
than he started back into a theatrical attitude, exclaiming, " Art thou, in- 
deed, the Jocelynian youth ?" embraced him, with open arms, and then 
proceeded to inform him, in his usual bombastic style, that he was in high 
repute at one of the royal theatros, and came here by appointment for the 
prologue to the Tragedy of Valentinian, which his lordship had been alter- 
in«from Fletcher, and which was to be produced in a few days. 

While they wore conversing, the servant who had taken up Jocelyn'* 
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letter came to him with a request, that he would withdraw into his lord- 
ship's breakfast-closet, where he would join him in a few minutes. Willing- 
ly obeying this mandate, he was ushered into a small apartment, which he 
had full leisure to examine, before his solitude was interrupted. Its wooden 
panels, divided into carved compartments, were adorned with paintings from 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, beautifully executed, though by no means very 
.decorous in the conception. On a large table were lying the works of that 
author, those of Cornelius Gall us, and the other amatory classics, the 
volumes of Aretino, and several French and Italian productions of a similar 
stamp. Open letters were scattered about from his friends Sedley, Ethe- 
red^e, Henry Saville, and the Duke of Buckingham ; interspersed among 
which were papers in his own handwriting, licentious love-songs, transla- 
tions from Horace, imitations of Ovid, satires, and the beginning of the 
intended prologue to Valentinian, and a poqm entitled " Apollo's grief for 
having killed Hyacinthus by accident" At the other extremity of the 
same table, the breakfast was set out, consisting of an apparatus of fairy 
cups for tea, then a newly-introduced and costly beverage, some cordials and 
restoratives, with eggs, shell-fish, potted meats, and other salacious condi- 
ments. Nor was the room in less confusion than the table ; vizors, mas- 
querade and court-dresses, hats, swords, papers, books, and musical instru- 
ments beta* carelessly scattered upon every chair. 

His lordship at last made his appearance, a tall, slender, graceful figure, 
habited in a French morning gown, and already exhibiting in his youthful 
countenance the hectic evidences of a premature decay. Receiving Jocelyn 
with great courtesy and kindness, he apologized for his late hours, which he 
attributed to illness, occasioned by an over-night's debauch, (an excuse of 
which his looks abundantly testified the truth ;) and smiled, when Jocelyn, 
in reply to an invitation to share his breakfast, declared he had already 
dined. " I well remember your father, the stout Sir John Compton," said 
his lordship, commencing his repast, "and though I am a man, which is a 
most mendacious genus, and a courtier, which is the worst species of that 
genus, (always excepting a king) I beg you to believe that I will most 
willingly serve you to the utmost extent of my ability. What are your 
wishes 5" 

Our hero now gave a short account of his father's services, losses, and 
sufferings, concluding with an opinion, that they constituted a strong claim 
upon the king's gratitude and sense of justice. 

"The king's what ?" exclaimed Lord Rochester, smiling — " his grati- 
tude and sense of justice ? my dear Mr. Compton, you need not have told 
me that you are just arrived from abroad. What is it, think you, that has 
brought myself into favour ?" Not that my father saved his majesty's life at 
WhHeladies ; not that he was a stanch old royalist, who made it his busi- 
ness to fear God and honour the king ; but that he happened to have a 
graceless dog of a son, who does neither the one nor the other, though he 
can drink, wench, and gamble, with the most roystering blade in London. 
What claim have you that is recognised by Charles the Second ? Are you 
original and desperate in your oaths like myself, whose swearing, accord- 
ing to the king's own calculation, would cost me two thousand a year if 
the Rump act were still in existence ? Can you play chess like Brouncker ; 
tennis, like Sir Arthur Slingsby ; ombre and basset, like Sir Charles 
Berkeley and Fitzharding ; the fool, like Tom Killigrew ; the mimic and 
merry-andrew, like Buckingham ? Can you dance a couranto, like Jer- 
rayn $ Vault upon a tight-rope, like Jacob Hall ; drink, like Sedley and 
Buckhurst ; sing a smutty son*, like Lord Arlington ; or a profane one, like 
year humble servant, for which gadamercy on me ! Can you lend money, 
like Alderman Bakewell ; import the last French fashions, like De Gram- 
mont; flatter, like Bab May ; or play the pimp, like Chiffinch and Roger** 
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Have you a pretty sister, cousin, or niece, or even a beautiful little tumbler- 
dog, setter, or Bellonia spaniel, with yellow ears, and silver bells about its 
neck ? Have you, finally, any interest with Lady Castlemaine, Moll 
Da vies, Nell Gwyn, or any of the numerous courtezans that share the king's 
time and favour, with such moral and discreet courtiers as a certain Lord 
Rochester, of whose mad pranks you may perhaps have heard ?" 
'/ Our hero professed his utter deficiency in any of these requisites for 
royal favour, but added that the king had promised, when at Bruges, to do 
something for them upon his restoration. 

" Worse and worse !" cried his lordship ; " ; would you have his majesty 
set the perilous example of keeping a promise, and thus bring a host of 
claimants upon his back, who are now all quiet because he has redeemed 
his pledges to none ? Your case begins to look desperate." 

" I fear so," said Jocelyn, " unless a little skill in the guitar, and such 
French songs as I picked up at Paris, may be rendered available to our ob- 
ject" 

"My dear sir," said Lord Rochester, rising and taking him by the hand with 
a mock gravity, " I congratulate you ; play upon the guitar and sing French 
songs ! why did you not mention this at first ? You have now as fair a 
chance of success as if you were a blooming Hamadryad, and had just 
stepped out of the Boscobel oak. Here is my guitar ; voyons ! touch, that 
I may judge of your services, for you may take my word, (which however 
very few will,) or the king's, (which nobody in the world will,) that in these 
times the weakest accomplishment is better than the strongest claim." 

Jocelyn, who had an admirable voice and great command of the instru- 
ment, accompanied himself in two or three French chansonettes, so as not 
only to delight his auditor, (himself an amateur in music,) but to receive 
from him an assurance that no accomplishment was more likely to ingfetiate 
him with the. monarch. " But some management will be required," he 
added. " Were he to hear you in a room, and in your ordinary dress, fond 
as he is of music, he might mil to be struck by your proficiency. Like my- 
self, he has run the whole circle of ordinary luxury, and cannot be excited 
except by some surprise, or new and unexpected sensation, which he values 
for the moment in proportion to its rarity. If you will^irait till I am dressed, 
I will stroll with you into the Park, when we can consider the best method 
of attacking him." 

Our hero expressed his unwillingness to usurp his lordship's time, when 
there were so many claimants upon it in the ante-room below. 

a Ha !" cried his companion, laughing heartily, " is my levee in attend- 
ance ? I recollect now that I appointed them all for eleven o'clock. You 
shall see presently how I dispose of the varlets." So saying he withdrew 
into his dressing-room, where Jocelyn still heard him alternately laughing 
and singing until his toilet was completed. "Now, Signor Compton," 
he exclaimed, as he reappeared richly dressed, " first let us secure our pris- 
oners, and then hey for the Mall or the Park." At these words he left the 
chamber, followed by Jocelyn, and going on tip-toe to the door of the ante- 
room down stairs, in which his levee was collected by appointment, Boftly 
turned the key, put it in his pocket, and walked out of the house. 

" Now the Lord deliver the rogues !" he exclaimed, after another burst of 
laughter, "for it is one of Morland's locks ; nobody can let them out but 
myself, and when I shall return the Fates only know ! Pm sure I don't as 
it will depend upon my being drunk or sober." 

" But have they no other means of escape ?" inquired Jocelyn. some* 
what anxious for the emancipation of his theatrical friend, whose tune of 
performance, three o'clock in the day, was now just at hand. 

"None, of which I am exactly aware," replied his lordship, "unless they 
venture the leap from the window into the garden, which they may do, after 
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all, for a few sprained ancles and insignificant braises. Ten to one no 
bones will be broken." Thus unconcernedly dismissing their situation 
from his thoughts, he led his companion through St James's Park to the 
garden, under the wall of which, standing upon the grass walk, was a knot 
of gentlemen in gay attire, whom Lord Rochester instantly recognised to 
be the king and bis select band of courtiers. The monarch, leaning his 
. shoulder against the wall, stood with crossed legs, patting on the head a 
dinviutive spaniel which he held in his arms, and looking up to a gor- 
geously-dressed female on a terrace of the garden, parallel with the top of 
the wall. Not very decorous in her attire, and somewhat meretricious in 
her gestures, Jocelyn could observe, even at a distance, that her features 
were beautiful, and expressed his opinion that her wit must be at least 
equal to her charms, by the' laughter that every now and then burst from 
the assemblage below. 

"That is Nell Gwyn, the actress, now termed Mistress Nelly,*' said 
Lord Rochester; "a bold, merry slut ; but as for her wit, it is of that sort 
which every shameless jade has at her command, and which such loose 
fellows as myself (to say nothing of his majesty, God save the mark !) have 
seldom any objections to hear. Ten pieces to one, they are discoursing of 
her last night's performance, with which the king was mightily smitten. 
Be not seen, for you must not mar the effect of a surprise : I will join the 
party, and learn their plans for the afternoon, which may assist us in set- 
tling our own." 

So saying, he walked forward, was welcomed by the king with a nod, 
and by Mistress Nelly with a pelting of sweetmeats and bon-bons, one of 
which hitting him in the eye seemed to afibrd egregious satisfaction to that 
laughter-loving dame, and scarcely less to the party beneath the wall, wBo 
were in their turn assaulted with a shower of the same dainty missiles. 
Returning from these illustrious triflers, whose amusement was exposed 
to public observation, he informed Jocelyn that they were about to proceed 
immediately to St James's Park, where for a wager Lords Castlehaven 
and Arran had undertaken to run down and kill a stout buck before the 
king. "We cannot desire a better opportunity of a surprise," he added, 
" but we have not a moment to lose ; so step forward with a good will." 
With these words he hurried to a masquerade warehouse in Westminster, 
where he selected the garb of a sylvan, or a man of the woods, together 
with a guitar, which he intrusted to a porter, bidding him accompany them 
to St James's Park. 

"But what connexion is there between a sylvan and a French song ac- 
companied by the guitar?" asked Jocelyn, as they paced rapidly along. 

"None whatever," replied his companion; "and, therefore, the better 
for our purpose. The king has long lost all taste for that which is appro- 
priate : to be pleased he must be surprised, and this can only be effected 
by some absurdity ; the more preposterous the more likely to succeed." In 
a short time they reached a ditch behind some bushes, which was instantly 
converted into our hero's tiring-room ; and here, as soon as his metamor- 
phosis was complete, Lord Rochester left him to join the royal party, un- 
dertaking to lead them towards his place of concealment, and directing him 
to start forward as soon as he heard the signal of a whistle. Through the 
crevices of the hedge Jocelyn saw the two young noblemen, whose vigor- 
ous and active limbs were displayed to the best advantage by a light elastic 
vestment, prepare themselves for their laborious task. A stout buck was 
selected for the chase : several ladies in riding-dresses* with round black 
smtLi hats cocked on one side, and surmounted with scarlet plumes fastened 
by a diamond loop, were now joined to the royal party in the centre of the 
Park ; while above the circling enclosures were seen the eager faces of the 
Bomeroas gazers, whom curiosity had attracted to the spot 

3* 
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The two adversaries of the buck, stationing themselves at opposite ex- 
tremities of the Park, contented themselves for a considerable tune with 
chasing him backward and forward from one to the other ; until seeing the 
poor animal nearly exhausted by its exertions, they joined together m its 
pursuit, running it fairly down by superior fleetness, and killing it at a small 
distance from Jocelyn's lurking-place. Thither the king and his company 
immediately hastened to examine the dead stag, and congratulate the vic- 
tors : Lord Rochester, as they returned from the spectacle and approached 
the bushes, save the appointed signal, and Jocelyn started from his con- 
cealment At this unexpected apparition several of the ladies shrieked, 
and ran for protection behind the king, who having been too often encoun- 
tered by similar masquin gs and disguises to be at any loss for the meaning 
of the present, rather enjoyed their terrors, and disposed himself to listen 
to the song or the address which usually terminated these devices. Joce- 
lyn bent himself gracefully upon one knee, rose up, again bowed to the 
assemblage, struck his guitar, and thus accompanied it with his voice : — 

Les roys d'Egypte et de Syrie 
Vouloient qu'on embaumat leurs corps, 
- Pour durer plus long temps morts ; 
Quelle folie ! 
Avec du vin embaumons nous, 
_ due ce baume est doux ! embaumons nous, 

Pour durer plus long temps en vie. 

" Prettily imagined, i' faith !" exclaimed the king, when he had concluded, 
" and most daintily executed. 'Od's fish, Lauderdale, is n't he a likely 
spark ? What say you, Arlington ; is not his voice as charming as Joanni's ? 
— Jermyn, you are undone ; yonder is a better leg thanyour own. Hamil- 
ton, did you ever hear a more perfect Frenchman ? Whose getting up is 
this ? Yours, Ashley, for a wager ; or else some new prank of George's, 
my merry wag of Buckingham." 

Both these noblemen having strenuously disavowed any knowledge of 
the singer, the other courtiers, ever jealous of any new candidate for their 
master's capricious favour, began to take exceptions against his figure, 
voice, and pronunciation : while the ladies, after numerous wondering ex- 
clamations of who he could be, and what he could be, were unanimous and 
loud in their admiration. 

" Will none of you father this well-graced man of the woods V cried 
the king : " then we must e'en bring the culprit himself to confession. 
Prythee, my tuneful sylvan, who are you, and who has spirited you to this 
enterprise ? M 

Thus interrogated, Jocelyn approached the monarch, took his father's 
letter from his bosom, presented it, ana retired. Charles happened to be 
in a particularly good humour ; and his appearance exhibited the usual 
contrast of his physiognomy. His swarthy, solemn, and saturnine coun- 
tenance was lighted up by a gracious smile ; and hi| vivacity and high spirits 
seemed to be an effort to get the better of his melancholy features, as if the 
Scottish and French blood, which he inherited from his respective parents, 
were perpetually struggling for the ascendancy. Gratified by the sport he 
had seen, a winner of his wager, and pleased with Jocelyn's voice, manner, 
and theatrical mode of appearance, ne took the paper with a smile, and 
waving it in the air exclaimed : — 

" A copy of verses for fifty gold pieces ! then is it assuredly jonr plot, 
Rochester, or Sedley's ; for I know you poets will spare no pains to give 
publicity to your verses. Now listen, gallant cavaliers and fair dames, 
and let us see who will first detect the rhymester by his couplets." 
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At these words he opened the paper, when his countenance suddenly 
reddened and lowered into a stern scowl, as he muttered to himself — 
u What's this ? What's this ? Old services — wounds — Boscobel — Bruges , 
— Brambletye House — Sequestration — impoverished and forgotten, but 
still loyal and faithful subject — John Compton. Which of you, gentle- 
men," he continued, turning a fierce look upon the courtiers — " which of 
you has presumed to expose me to this assault ?" 

This interrogatory being followed by a dead silence, he again addressed 
himself angrily to Jocelyn. 

u Sirrah, did your fattier expect his name to be included in the list of 
seventy or seven hundred privy counsellors, (I forget which,) that Monk put 
into my hands as soon as I arrived at Canterbury ? Surely, the Comptons 
have taken care of themselves. Sir William retained the office in the Ord- 
nance till he died ; and Lord Northampton, I take it, is still lord lieutenant 
of Warwickshire and constable of the Tower." 

" I am sorry to inform your majesty," said Jocelyn respectfully, " that a 
fatal feud of many years' continuance has existed between Sir John and 
those branches of ms family." 

M 'Ods fish, man !" cried the king ; " and am I to patch up all the silly 
quarrels of individuals, as well as those of the nation ? Begone, sir !" 

The irritated monarch was preparing to depart, when again turning 
towards Jocelyn, he exclaimed in a less an^ry tone, "What has become of 
that son of Sir John's whom I remember to have seen in Flanders ?" 

" I am his only child, sir," replied Jocelyn, " and had the honour of being 
presented to your majesty at Bruges." 

"What ! are you the quondam queen of the Gate-house, that was whip* 
ped out of prison by the jailer ?" 
"The same, sir," replied Jocelyn, with a bow. 

Either some pleasant association was awakened by this reminiscence, or 
some qualms of conscience about Sir John's long services and his unanswer- 
ed letters flitted athwart his volatile mind ; for the king's anger seemed to 
have passed away as suddenly as it had arisen, and he exclaimed in a pleas- 
ant tone of "voice — a Gad! Arlington, 'twere a pity, after all, not to do 
something for such a toward spark, and the son of a doughty old Cavalier. 
Have you no place vacant in your double capacity of secretary and cham- 
berlain, into which we can pop him, and so silence his tongue till we want 
Wm to sing ?" 

"He would be an ornament to the court," said Lady Castlemaine, the 
foremost of the ladies ; "for I would wager my diamond necklace, that he 
dances as well as he sings ; and it is really high time to cure Jermyn of 
his conceit ; though I know not upon what else he is to pique himself when 
ms legs are eclipsed." 

"Your majesty did not seem to recollect him," said Lord Arlington : "a 
■Granger may have dressed himself up in this fantastic fashion, and have 

E resumed to stop you in your path. Pray, Sir Sylvan, or Sir Mountebank," 
e continued, addressing himself to Jocelyn, " how do you propose to prove 
that you are Sir John Compton's son ?" 

"By my sword," cried Jocelyn fiercely ; " either here or elsewhere, against 
one or all that dare to question it, if I have his majesty's sanction for un- 
sheathing it" 

M 'Ods fish ! Arlington," exclaimed the king, not displeased with the 

spirit he had evinced ; " that smacks strongly of the Comptons, for they 

*ere ever ready to draw steel and cast away scabbard. Tilly vally, man ; 

Ml vouch for his identity." 

"There is no vacancy, sir, in my department," replied Lord Arlington, 
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M Since Ned Cholmely's dismissal,** observed Lady Castiemaine, *' the 
queen has remained without a vice-chamberlain." 

" 'Odso ! well remembered, and just the thing, if the man of the woods 
has the gift of tongues. Can you speak French as well as you can sing 
it? 1 ' inquired the king, addressing himself to Jocelyn in that language. 

" My long residence in Paris has rendered it as familiar to me as my na- 
tive tongue ?" replied Jocelyn in French. 

" Why then. Monsieur Sylvan,*' resumed the monarch, " call upon 
Lord Arlington tomorrow for your instructions. You may inform your 
parents, Pan and Dryope, that I have made you vice-chamberlain to the 
queen ; and here is my nand to kiss, that we may bind the bargain." 

Dropping upon one anee,* Jocelyn touched it with his lips, and was about 
to express his gratitude, when the king held up his hand, exclaiming, 
u Pry thee, no more speechifying ; 'twas a pretty scene, but we have had 
enough. Now, ladies and gallants, all who are for the Tennis court, and 
will bet upon the king's side, may follow me." So saying, he passed on ; 
the whole of the company followed ; and our hero finding himself alone, 
returned to his ambush, doffed his sylvan dress, and resumed his customary 
attire. Before he had completed this transmutation, Lord Rochester re- 
turned to congratulate him upon the success of their project, and the certainty 
of his appointment ; though he declared he would have bad no share in so 
perilous an enterprise, had he suspected that Jocelyn meant to convert it 
into what the kins termed an assault, by presenting his father's petition. 
" However," cried his lordship, "all's well that ends well. I am so ama- 
zed at your success, that I shall hardly credit it until it is confirmed. Every 
thing depends upon the caprice of the moment ; a word from Lady Castie- 
maine will instantly turn the scales either' for or against you. Strike, 
therefore, while the iron is hot, and fail not your interview with Arlington ; 
for I see he likes not this appointment made without his suggestion, and 
will be glad of any excuse to frustrate your promotion. And now, Mr. 
Vice-chamberlain, for I am entitled to be the first thus to salute you, will 
you reciprocate the favour you have received, and assist my advancement 
as heartily as I have yours?" 

" Your lordship cannot confer upon me a greater favour than by putting 
me to the test," said Jocelyn. 

"Will you, then, call upon me immediately after your interview with 
Arlington?" 

" I shall not fail to do so," replied our hero : " and that appointment re- 
minds me of your poor prisoners at home. It you think proper to intrust 
the key to me — " 

" Curse the sorry knaves !" interrupted Rochester ; " think of them no 
more. I shall be at home some time or other, but it will be morning first : 
for I have to sup in Covent Garden with Buckhurst, Sedley, Etheredge, ana 
Killigrew ; beat up the quarters of Mother Shipley and her nymphs, where 
we have ordered the fiddlers to attend ; — -.take boat at Charing Ciow by 
sunrise, and drink buttered ale at Lambeth, for a silver tankard, with Sed- 
ley ; row a wherry to Vauxhall, for fifty pieces, with Tom Killigrew ; 
swim back against Buckhurst for fifty more : — dress and to the Finish at 
Wood's in the Pell-mell ; and so home quietly to bed. You see the nature 
of my claims uoon the royal favour; and as you are now in office, and 
bound not to delay one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber to the king, 
and the comptroller of Woodstock Park, when he has so much public busi- 
ness upon his hands, I shall make no apology for bidding you adieu till 
to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" England is so idly king'd, 
Her sceptre so fantastically borne, 
That fear attends her not." 

Oil calling upon Lord Arlington next day, oar hero received from his 
secretary the official confirmation of his appointment, with instructions to 
proceed, the ndxt morning but one, to Hampton Court, for the purpose of 
being introduced to the queen, and immediately commencing the duties of 
his new office. With this welcome intelligence he hastened to Lord Ro- 
chester's, happy that his appointed interview would afford him an opportu- 
nity of renewing his thanks. He was not yet risen, and Jocelyn was ush- 
ered to his bed-side, when he expressed his apprehensions that his lordship's 
various wagers and undertakings of the night and morning might have 
proved too much for his strength. " Not a bit, not a bit,'' he replied ; " the 
swim from Vauxhall carried off my drunkenness, and enabled me to win all 
my wagers and finish in good style. I am used to these freaks, have had 
some sound sleep since, and feel in better health and spirits this morning 
than I have done for a long time. This is precisely my reason for lying in 
bed, that I may preserve them till to-night, when I shall have still more 
urgent occasion for them." 

" Have you then some fresh wagers to win ?" inquired Jocelyn. 

" Ay, my Faunus, my Sylvan, my man of the woods, a wager that will 
make me for life. Excuse these epithets, Mr. Vice-chamberlain ; we will 
be serious. I have served you in obtaining that office, because I foresaw 
that I should want your assistance ; and you are now goinjr to return the 
favour, in the hope of benefiting still farther by my future influence. Now, 
prythee, don't try to look so ingenuous and disclamatory ; don't affect to be 
disinterested, though I will allow you to be as grateful as you please for 
any benefits you may hereafter expect I hate a man who is influenced 
by any thing but selfishness, or rather that pretends it, for it is the univer- 
sal impulse. He who yields to his feelings veers and vacillates with the 
whim of the moment ; he who is governed by principles, as he calls them, 
changes his conduct, and tells you he is wiser to-day than he was yester- 
day ; you know not where to have such fellows. Give me the man who 
follows nothing but his own interest I know how to deal with such a 
chapman ; I know that he will be my servant so long as I serve him. 
These are my notions : we understand one another now, Mr. Vice, as well 
as if we had been acquainted twenty years." 

" I will make no professions, since you consider them so suspicious," 
said Jocelyn ; " but I cannot say that I share your lordship's sentiments." 

" I dont expect you to say so ; few men care to be so honest as myself; 
they may own to a bad head, but never to a bad heart My candour takes 
an opposite course ; I will acknowledge my heart to be as black as you 

{>lease, but I should be sorry to have my wit impeached. So much for pro- 
ogue, and now to the play. Premising that for your present aid you are to 
have the benefit of my future influence, I have to propose that you should 
assist me to-night in carrying off Mistress Mallctt, the great beauty and 
heiress of Somersetshire, whose fortune of twenty-five hundred per annum 
may save many scores of creditors from leaping out of my ante-room win- 
dow, and prove marvellously acceptable to a certain pennyless wight yclept 
John, Earl of Rochester." 

" Surely, my lord, you would not use force," said Jocelyn. 
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M None more than the lady herself is willing to encounter. The king 
has repeatedly spoken in my behalf; the damsel is ripe and ready : but a 
psalm-sin sng mother, and Lord Hayley, an old dotard of a grandfather, 
entertain the strange conceit that I am not sufficiently moral and religious 
for a good husband; forgetting that if there be any truth in the old adage 
about a reformed rake, I am entitled to become a marital phenix. To this 
opinion, however, the donzella herself luckily inclines, so that she has 
agreed to elope with me to-night, although she is so strictly watched that I 
must carry her off vi et armis. This method she prefers, because it saves 
appearances on her side, while she has no objection to the compulsion that 
give! her the man of her choice for a husband. She is engaged to a ball 
at Mistress Stewart's, one of the maids of honour, as the king still calls 
her, (though he must know better ;) and upon her return we are to waylay 
and stop her grandmother's coach at Charing Cross. My own coach with 
six horses, and two ladies inside to receive her, will be in waiting to whisk 
her away. Some stout well-armed horsemen, who have been already pro- 
vided, will be sufficient to master Lord Hayley's servants should they prove 
rebellious ; but as I would not have the nymph rudely handled by serving 
men and varlets, I wish you to assist me in removing her from the carriage ; 
and I warn you not to be deceived should she deem it necessary, for her 
own exculpation, to make a show of repugnance, or even of resistance." 

Though by no means pleased with the service upon which he was to be 
employed, however anxious he might be to evince his gratitude, Jocelyn 
felt too far compromised to recede, and consented to join the party. " Provide 
yourself then with a good horse," said Lord Rochester ; " in the loneliest 
part of the road, near the Triumph Tavern at Charing Cross, you will find 
myself and my fellows in attendance at midnight, (for it will be a late 
ball ;} we will secure the Roxalana ; you shall accompany me a few miles 
into the country to a house where I have already appointed a parson to be 
in attendance ; and after the marriage we will all return in grand proces- 
sion, and sing an epithalamium under the old lady's window to one of the 
psalm tunes of Sternhold and Hopkins, or Norton and Wisdome. And 
this being settled, Mr. Vice-chamberlain, I must entreat you to leave me, 
for I have much to do. I must borrow the money to pay for our expedition, 
unless I can previously touch the wagers I won last night ; at two I am 
engaged to play the mall in the Park with Harry Seville, and besides I 
must positively finish the prologue to the tragedy of Valentinian before I 
begin the farce of Marriage. So adieu till to-night." 

Our hero having engaged a stout steed, presented himself punctually at 
the place of rendezvous, where he was not long in discovering the little 
troop of horsemen who were to perform the enterprise, though he found 
they had not yet been joined by. their leader. Upwards of two hours did 
they patrol the road before he made his appearance, when he at length 
presented himself, inquired whether the coach had yet passed, and upon 
receiving an answer in the negative, exclaimed, with a deep oath, that he 
feared he should have been too late. 

" Ha ! Mr. Vice," he continued, on recognising Jocelyn, " am not I a 
lucky fellow to be still in time? Five minutes ago I would have sold my 
chance of the fair one's charms, videlicet, her fortune, for a pint of canary, 
but now I shall still start for the prize. I have been supping at Covent 
Garden, with some choice spirits, where I saw the rarest exhibition of dan- 
cing dogs ! one of them dressed up like the pompous Lord Chancellor, and 
another like his stiff-necked daughter, Nan Hype, the Duchess of York : 
but so inimitable, so true to the original, so irresistibly droll, that I sat ana 
shrieked with laughter, till one of the company mentioned the anecdote of 
the dog Jhat bit Buckingham's leg, and his exclaiming in the bitterness of 
his anguish, < Damn youl I wish you were married and lived in the country.' 
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This luckily reminded me that I was myself about to do married, so I 
mounted my horse, gallopped to join Mr. Vice-chamberlain, and have for- 
tifhately arrived in time." Jocelyn would have been surprised that he could 
indulge in such foolery, almost in the crisis of so important an undertaking, 
but that he saw he had been drinking pretty freely ; while he already un- 
derstood enough of his lordship's character to know that any frolic, how- 
ever wild, would easily divert him from the most grave and urgent business. 

Scarcely had he been ten minutes arrived, and already was he fidgeting 
about in that impatient restlessness produced by the necessity for constant 
excitement, when one of the scouts, who had been stationed at Whitehall, 
came running up to say that the coach was approaching. The flambeaux 
carried by the footmen were presently seen advancing towards them ; Lord 
Rochester called out to his people to be upon the alert ; and gave notice to 
the females in his own coach, to prepare for their expected companion. By 
this time, the equipage to be attacked had reached the dark spot in which 
the horsemen were stationed, when the whole party rushed forward, in- 
stantly stopping the carriage, and cutting the reins and traces to prevent 
pursuit The sturdy rogues behind, undismayed by the disproportion of 
numbers, threw away their flambeaux, and drew their swords ; but they 
were presently pulled to the ground and disarmed. Jocelyn, in the mean 
time, opened the coach-door, when Lord Hayley, who had unsheathed his 
weapon, made a push at him, exclaiming, " Villain, what mean you by 
this outrage ?" Fortunately it passed beneath his arm, and he found no 
difficulty in seizing and wrenching it from the feeble grasp of his assailant 
At the first clashing of swords, the lady had fainted away, so that Lord 
Rochester encountered no opposition, but bore her to his own carriage, 
while her grandfather was engaged with Jocelyn. 

The prize being thus successfully secured by a coup-de-main, which had 
hardly occupied three minutes in its execution, the dismounted horsemen 
hastily regained their saddles ; the vehicle containing the rich heiress, for 
whom so many noble suitors had been contending, set off at full speed, 
guarded on either side by the. armed riders ; while Jocelyn and his lordship 
brought up the rear, keeping at some distance from the cavalcade, that they 
might have the first notice of any intended pursuit 

Si this manner they travelled forward with undiminished rapidity upon 
the Uxbridge road, until they had nearly reached that town, when Jocelyn, 
in the darkness of the night, missed his companion, and though he imme- 
diately pulled up and called aloud several times, he received no answer. 
Such was the obscurity of the road, that his lordship might easily have 
passed him unperceived ; he therefore deemed it not improbable, that he 
nad pushed forward to join the coach ; and urging his horse to a full gallop 
to do the same, he soon overtook it The object of his search was not 
however, to be found, and in the midst of his parley with two or three of 
the horsemen, he was utterly astonished at seeing a female thrust her 
head from the carriage, shrieking and calling for assistance, in an agony ot 
distress and terror that incontestably proved she was no willing actress in 
this scene of abduction. Instantly clapping spurs to his horse, ne rode up 
to the leading postilion, and compelled him to stop, when he returned to 
the coach, imploring its terrified inmate not to be alarmed, as she was in 
the hands of men of honour, and assuring her that a momentary delay 
would enable her friend, Lord Rochester, to come up. 

"My friend P exclaimed the lady indignantly. "If this be his con- 
trivance, as I suspected it was, he is a villain, and a most unmanly das* 
tard ! w . 

" Is it possible, madam, 91 said Jocelyn in a whisper, " that this flight has 
been undertaken without your consent — that you are no party to his lord- 
ship's arrangements ?" 
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M The very supposition is an insult ?" replied the lady. M If you are the 
man of honour you profess to be, I appeal to you as a Christian and a gen- 
tleman for assistance. If it be denied me, my cries and shrieks in every 
town through which we pass shall ultimately ensure my deliverance." 

" Gentlemen," exclaimed Jocelyn, drawing his sword, and addressing the 
horsemen, " we will go no farther in this business : he who proceeds, does 
it at the peril of his fife. I have been betrayed and deluded, as much as 
this lady has been outraged, and we must seek his lordship, that we may 
consider the most honourable method of restoring her to her friends." 

" Certainly, certainly," cried several of the horsemen, who liked neither 
the threatened outcries of their prisoner, nor this apparent desertion of their 
employer — " we must see his lordship : we will not stand the risk of pass- 
ing through Uxbridge, just as the day is breaking^ and on a market-morn- 
ing : besides, our horses are blown." 

" Then, remain here while I return to seek our principal," said Jocelyn : 
" he cannot be far behind ; and I am anxious that he should make some 
reparation to this lady, by conducting her back in person, and explaining 
to her friends the circumstances of her disappearance. You must all, I am 
sure, be as anxious as myself, to stand acquitted of so serious an offence as 
a forcible abduction." 

" All ! all !" cried the fellows, who had become mighty moral as soon 
as they saw the enterprise was likely to be abandoned, and that they had 
been deserted by their employer. 

u Mad am," said Jocelyn, bowing to the lady, "we all pledge ourselves 
for your safe re-conveyance to your friends. I go to seek nis lordship, and 
will return to you with all speed." 

At these words he hastened back, repeatedly calling out the name of his 
missing friend, but without effect After proceeding about a mile in this 
manner, he came to a public house, and observing that some of the inmates 
were stirring, inquired whether any traveller had lately stopped there. A 
horseman had alighted, he was told, some little time before, who called for 
spiced canary, of which he drank three half-tankards in quick succession, 
and had then quitted the house, and struck across the fields opposite. In 
the stable Jocelyn immediately recognised the horse upon which his lord- 
ship had been mounted, and instantly set off in pursuit of the rider, a good 
deal puzzled to account for this sudden change of purpose, and not alto- 
gether without apprehension as to the motives which had induced a man, 
always reckless and desperate, and now flushed with wine, to plunge into 
these lonesome meadows, in which he noticed several pools of water. Al- 
though the sun had now risen, he could not see a single moving object, 
but his ears served him better than his eyes, and his forebodings were 
quickly dissipated by hearing his lordship's hearty and peculiar laugh, which 
upon the present occasion was almost aggravated to a shriek. 

Crossing a stile in the direction of the sound, he beheld a fold of sheep, 
with two men leaning upon the wattles, one of whom was his lordship. 
The other was a mountebank quack-doctor, who having got drunk over 
night at a neighbouring fair, had strayed to the sheepfold, and imagining 
himself, as he leaned upon the hurdles, to be in front of his own itinerant 
tumbrel, was haranguing hfs woollen auditors upon the merit of his medi- 
cines, with a most stolid and grave absurdity. The vacant look of the sheep, 
who had formed a semicircle at a little distance, and were grazing in his 
face, the fixed drunken eye of the orator, staring at the sun as if puzzled by 
the phenomenon, and his tottering efforts to recover the centre of gravity 
whenever he bowed to his fancied customers, were rendered still more 
ludicrous by the solemn folly of his address. To a dark-faced sheep, whom 
he individualized as a gentleman of an atrabilarious temperament, he most 
urgently recommended the precious elixir of the vial which he held* and so 
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saying, he dropped his tobacco-box at his feet ; upon a ram with large curl- 
ing horns, whom he apostrophized as the worthy magistrate in tne peri- 
wig, he enforced the necessity of taking a box of his incomparable pills, 
and accordingly tossed him a bunch of Keys ; while a lamb, addressed as 
the sickly-looking young lady in white, was entreated with a maudlin tender- 
ness to take some of his precious powders, of which be tendered her one in 
the form of a clasp-knife. His ridiculous perversion of long-winded medi- 
cal terms, his frequent hiccoughs and hesitations as he stopped to stare 
with a stupid bewilderment at the sun, -his exclaiming, when any of the 
sheep bleated, u I will answer that objection presently," and the asinine 
anger with which he occasionally turned to Lord Rochester, and damned 
him for a lazy tapster in not bringing him another tankard of humming 
bub, had occasioned thOse shrieks of laughter which had attracted Jocelyn 
to the spot, and had afforded a treat to his lordship that he declared he 
would not have missed for all the heiresses in the three kingdoms." 

" May I inquire," said Jocelyn,somewhat offended at this declaration," how 
you discovered this egregious drunkard,and why you abandoned your party?" 

" As to this inimitable artist," replied his lordship, " I stumbled upon 
him by mere chance j and as to my quitting the calvacade, the canary 
had partly driven it out of my head ; and when it recurred, there appeared 
something so diverting in the dilemma of your all findings when your horses 
were knocked up, that you had run away with a large live heiress, and 
didn't know what to do with her. that I could not resist the temptation of 
exposing you to it. I should have come forward, however, sooner or later, 
to relieve you from your embarrassment" 

"Your lordship's friends are infinitely obliged to you," said Jocelyn 
coldly ; " and I would fain know why I was selected for the honour of be- 
ins; thu3 deceived and laughed at." 

" Why, to deal frankly with you, Mr. Vice, I have strongly conceited 
that you will become a great favourite with the kins* : if I fail in this enter- 
prise I shall need your influence with him, for I shall probably tail into im- 
mediate disgrace. Nobody but myself can know that you have been a 
participator in this outrage, and thus I have you in my power; being 
enabled to effect your disgrace by disclosure, or by my silence to ensure 
your offices in averting my own. These are the morals at court, where 
all practise what I alone avow, because I had rather be a rogue than a 
hypocrite. And so having shown you what an amiable aspect is worn by 
the human heart when it throws off" the mask ; hey ! to horse ! Mr. Vice, 
and let us gallop after the heiress." 

" My lord," said Jocelyn sternly, "I should express my opinion of your 
conduct in words that it would grieve me to utter to a benefactor, but that 
there is no time for parley, for yonder comes the lady's grandfather with 
two friends. Defend yourself, my lord, for his sword is drawn, and I de- 
cline all farther participation in your enterprise." 

"I have always maintained," replied Rochester calmly, "that every man 
would be a coward if he dared. That animal courage which we share 
with the brutes, I have evinced more than once against the enemies of my 
country : that moral courage which enables a man to defy the sneers of fools 
and knaves, I displayed when I refusedHo fight Lord Mulgrave : and this 
angry old pantaloon shall have no excuse for scratching my skin, when I 
would not shed a thimblefull of blood to purchase the good opinion of that 
contemptible nobody, or everybody, yclept the world. What ! be pinked 
through the body for a white-faced chit in a silk petticoat ! No, not to avoid 
a thousand epigrams of Sir Car Scroop."* 

* His lordship probably alluded to one which terminated with the following lines -~ 
" Thou canst hurt no man's fame with thy ill word, 
Thy pen is full as harmless as thy sword." 

27—4 
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Lord Hayley and liis friends having procured assistance at the Horse- 
guards, and commenced an immediate pursuit, had made inquiry at the 
public house, where they gained tidings of two of the fugitives, and hurried 
across the fields to seize mem. Advancing towards the pursuers as they 
approached, Jocelyn told them they might sheathe their swords, as Lord 
Rochester surrendered himself their prisoner ; he tHen informed them, that he 
had arrested the cavalcade and carriage the moment he had heard the cries of 
Mistress Mallett, and described the exact spot where the whole party would 
be found. After receiving their thanks, he walked at a brisk pace towards 
the inn, hearing the most insulting and opprobrious epithets applied to his 
lordship, without their appearing to extort a single syllable of angry re- 
joinder, or being otherwise noticed than by his whistling the air of a fash- 
ionable song. Mounting his horse, Jocelyn retraced the road to London, 
utterly ashamed of the part he had acted in the adventure, and not less 
indignant at the manner in which he had been duped by his lordship, than 
amazed at the childish levity, avowed heartlessness, want of principle, and 
inexplicable inconsistency of his character. 

On the morning after his return to London he felt more acutely and 
angrily the embarrassing situation in which he had been placed, for he 
learned that the king? in high dudgeon at Lord Rochester's attempt, after 
having himself condescended to interfere with the lady in his behalf, had 
instantly ordered his committal to the Tower ; a measure which was ex- 
pected to be followed by his banishment from court, and the loss of all his 
preferments. A word from his lordship would instantly blight the budding 
honours of the vice-chamberlain ; and he had the mortification to find his 
fortunes in the power of a man who possessed an utter disregard to moral 
obligation, and whose uncalculating caprice might lead him to divulge eve* 
that which his governing principle of self-interest would have rendered it 
prudent to suppress. It was obvious, however, that nothing could be*at 
present gained by Jocelyn's inculpation ; and in hope that the part he had 
acted, under his first erroneous impression, would remain' unknown, he 
betook himself on the following morning to Hampton Court, conformably 
to the orders he had received. 

The royal party, he found, were gone on a water excursion, an opportu- 
nity of which the queen's gentleman usher availed himself to instruct him 
ki his duties, and show him the apartments of the palace, particularly those 
appropriated to her majesty. Jn her dressing-room he saw the gold cup 
presented to her by the city on her arrival, and the massy toilet of the same 
material, made for her by the king's orders, at an expense of four thousand 
pounds. Thence he was ushered to the queen's bed-chamber and closet, in 
the former of which was the magnificent b^of crimson velvet embroidered 
with silver, which the States of Holland had presented'to the king upon 
his restoration. In other respects the room was sufficiently plain, being 
fitted up with pious pictures and books of devotion ; a receptacle for holy 
water was adjusted to the head of her bed, by -the side of which stood a 
large clock, provided with a lamp to show the hour in the night-time ; and 
in one corner of the room, amid others of rare Indian manufacture, was an 
ebony cabinet inlaid with silver, which upon touching a spring opened, and 
was converted into a pridieu, furnished with a crucifix, a little altar, a 
missal, and every customary ornament and appendage of the Romish 
worship, but all of a diminutive size. In passing through the apartments, 
he encountered some of the guard-infantas, or Portuguese maids of honour, 
whose forbidding looks, olive complexions, and preposterously unbecoming 
dresses seemed to afford abundant evidence that they had not been selected, 
like their English sisters, for their personal recommendations. Two friars, 
who stood iiTthe window of the next apartment, in black robes and cowls, 
with ropes about their waists, and sandals upon their naked feet, eyed 
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tbem with a scowl as they passed, and then renewed their conversation in 
a low whisper ; so that our hero, in spite of the rich ornaments in the dress- 
ing room, thought there was something peculiarly gloomy in the grandeur 
of these apartments, and concluded that their mistress must be of an austere 
and bigoted turn. 

Of the monarch most assuredly no such opinion would be formed, from 
a contemplation of the chambers appropriated to his- purposes of state or 
privacy. Here every thing was magnificent and joyous, for all had been 
splendidly refitted and furnished since the Restoration. Here every thing 
betokened that gay and effeminate Sybarites had succeeded to the stern 
and solemn men of iron. Hangings designed by Raphael, and richly 
wrought with gold ; unrivalled tapestries, among which tne story of Abra- 
ham and Tobit was particularly admired; rare pictures, especially the 
Caesarian Triumphs by Mantegna, formerly belonging to the Duke of* 
Mantua ; the gallery of horns, with its huge antlers of stags, elks, and an- 
telopes ; the great hall gorgeously decorated ; the chapel, whose fretted 
root had been newly gilt ; the wardrobe of tents, and other furniture of 
state; were all admired in succession; while from the windows of the 
palace they were enabled to view the improvements making in the park, 
part of which was laid out for a hare preserve, while in another a canal was 
being dug, shaded by plantations of lime-trees. In the garden was a rich 
and noble fountain, adorned with syrens and statues, cast in copper by 
Fanelli, and terminated by a parterre known by the name of Paradise, in 
which was a banqueting house, set over a cave or cellar. 

Upon entering the presence chamber he found that the maps, plans, and 
statistical tables, which had been hanging there upon his former visit, had 
been replaced by portraits of the wanton beauties who figured in the court 
of the licentious monarch, or formed part of his acknowledged seraglio ; „ 
while the closet, with its voluptuous paintings and lascivious works, inter- 
mixed with cabinet pictures by the first artists, and rare antiques that 
evinced a taste for the purer specimens of art — its miniatures and plays, 
its costly nicknacks and gewgaws, its trinkets and trumpery, presented a 
no less striking contrast to its state when he had visited it with Colonel 
Lilburne. Even in the most sumptuously furnished apartments of the pal- 
ace, spaniels and lapdogs of all descriptions were allowed to litter and 
feed tnetr puppieA* spoiling the chairs and rich carpets, and tainting the airV 
with their filth ; *m tnat from the mixture of nastiness and magnificence, 
the visiter might rather fancy himself to be in the camp of an Asiatic sa- 
trap, than in the palace of a refined and polished monarch. 

Bat a little time had elasped, after his having completed this inspection 
of the royal apartments, when hp was summoned to be introduced to the 
queen, who had now returned from her excursion. So much had been 
said of her homeliness, and the sight of her apartments had so impressed 
him with a notion of her austerity, that he wag not less agreeably surprised 
by her personal appearance, than by the cheerful courtesy with which she 
received him. In the former respect she fully justified the description of 
an eyewitness, who, speaking of her majesty and her Portuguese ladies, 
says, " She was yet of the handsomest countenance of all the rest, and 
though low of stature, prettily shaped, languishing and excellent eyes, her 
teeth°wronoing her mouth by sticking a little too far out ; for the rest lovely 
enougjh." Expressing herself obliged to the king for providing her a vice- 
chamberlain, with whose services she doubted not she should be well con- 
tented, she informed him that, as it was the Sabbath, and she should be 
engaged during the remainder of the day with her confessor, or in the reli- 
gious observances of the chapel, she would dispense with his farther attend- 
ance until the morrow. Some of her foreign attendants, apparently struck 
with Jocelyn's fine figure and noble countenance, seemed to intimate by 
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their glances that they could have been well pleased to retain him among 
them ; but if such were really their wishes, there was no reciprocity in the 
object of their admiration, who looked with some distaste upon their dark 
complexions and ill-favoured features, and whose thoughts were still pre- 
occupied by the large lustrous eves he had seen at the carousal at Paris, 
though he now almost despaired, of ever encountering the lovely being to 
whom they belonged. 

At night he betook himself to the kings side of the palace, where he un- 
derstood there was to be a select ball, stationing himself in the ante-room, in 
order to have a view of the visitants, as well as to obtain a peep into the 
ball-room. Several of the most illustrious noblemen and ladies passed into 
the festive chamber, the former gallantly attired for dancing, the latter as 
resplendent as beauty, emblazoned by jewellery and rich dresses, could 
make them. From time to time, when the door opened, he gazed into the 
illuminated saloon, where waving plumes, sparkling diamonds, bright eyes, 
buzzing voices, and merry music glittered before him and filled his ears for 
a moment, to be suddenly shut out from both, like a flitting pageant, when 
the double folding-doors were again closed. From the officers of the palace 
and members of the household by whom he was surrounded, he did not re- 
ceive such a courteous return to his advances towards acquaintanceship, as 
he could have wished, their answers to his inquiries being mostly confined 
to a cold monosyllable. He was a new-comer, a personage always eyed 
with jealousy in a court ; and such were the parties and factions into which 
the whole establishment was divided, that they deemed it prudent to stand 
aloof until they had ascertained whether or not the vice-chamberlain were 
patronized by the king and Lady Oastlemaine, or selected by the queen. 
In the former alternative his friendship was to be courted 5 in the latter it 
might be prudent to avoid too great an appearance of intimacy. Among 
those that passed was Lord Arlington, who evidently recognised him,' for 
he frowned as he saw him, and went forward without farther notice. Joce- 
lyn remembered what Lord Rochester had said about the probable hostility 
he would have to encounter from this nobleman ; and already foreseeing that 
he should be exposed to all the supplanting intrigues of a court, he deter- 
mined to disarm malevolence, by an irreproachable discharge of his duties, 
and at all events not to merit any disfavour, even should he be unable to 
«*avert it 

While our hero was thus occupied, he heard voices behind him crying — 
" Fall back, gentlemen ! fall back ! make way for his grace !" and looking 
round he beheld several servants in the royal livery, who arranged them- 
selves on either side, making a lane, through which passed a youth in a 
splendid court-dress, with a diamond George sparkling on his breast, and 
the garter round his knee. It was his friend Crofts, with whom he had 
become acquainted in Paris I If any thing could have added to his sur- 
prise at this discovery, it was the manner of his friend's reception by the 
king, which he had an opportunity of witnessing through tne doorway. 
His majesty hastened up to him as he saw him approaching, embraced 
him with smiles of welcome, and retained him in close conversation as long 
as Jocelyn could observe them. On inquiry he learned that the supposed 
Crofts was the king's natural son by that identical Lucy Barlow for whose 
miniature Sir John had been despatched to Dunkirk ; that he had only 
been intrusted, to Lord Crofts for his education ; had discarded that name 
upon his arrival in London ; and was now Duke of Monmouth, and the 
favourite of the king, who it was thought by many would declarers legit- 
imacy, and ultimately make him heir to the throne. 

Before his astonishment at these tidings had subsided, the young duke 
returned to the ante-room, to despatch one of his servants for some article 
that he had left in his apartment, and, spying Jocelyn, hurried up to him 
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with open amis, inquiring to what lucky chance he owed the pleasure of 
seeing him at court Our nero mentioned the nature of his appointment, 
congratulated his friend upon the eminent station he had so unexpectedly 
attained, and expressed a tear that the great difference of their present rank 
might almost render it presumptuous, were he to claim a continuance of 
thei r for mer intimacy; 

u What ! are you prepared to accuse me beforehand ?" exclaimed the 
duke ; " when you yourself are the first to exhibit pride in your very hu- . 
mility. You shall not shake me off so easily, master Jocelyn ; so, come 
along,, and let me introduce you to the king, as one who was my earliest 
playfellow, and I hope will be my latest friend." Thus saying, he put his 
arm familiarly within Jocelyn's, led him into the dancing-room, and pre- 
senting him to the king, related in a few words his adventure in the Lux- 
embourg gardens, the issue of the carousal at Paris, and the former friend- 
ship that had existed between them. "P faith, Mr. Vice-chamberlain, or 
ratner Sir Guy of Warwick," exclaimed the king gayly, " I must look to 
my queen, now that she has such a doughty champion at her elbow. One 
who has overset the Duke of Anjou, and unhorsed a Bohemian baron, be- 
fore he wore a beard, may well win the citadel of a lady's heart, when 
grown so stout a man-at-arms as thou art By my sword and sceptre ! as 
you have been the protector of this young scrapegrace, you shall nave all 
the honours of a champion, for a monarch shall be your master of the cere- 
monies, and the fairest damsel in the court your partner." 

So saying, he clapped his hands, and calling out to the band to play the 
old English country dance of " Cuckolds all awry," led up Jocelyn, and 
introduced him to Lady Castlemaine ; selected the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham for himself; and bidding the Duke of Monmouth and the other dan- 
cers to take their places, led off the set, acquitting himself with that grace 
and elegance which rendered him confessedly unrivalled m all personal 
accomplishments. Lady Castlemaine, whose brilliant beauty little needed 
embellishment, was in a perfect blaze of jewels, their value being estimated 
at upwards of forty thousand pounds. She appeared highly satisfied with her 
partner, addressing him with a lively and sparkling familiarity, which pro- 
ceeding from so lovely a woman, radiant with all the splendours of nature 
and art, would have perhaps intoxicated his senses, had he not been duly 
impressed with the exalted station which she occupied in the favour and 
affections of the sovereign. More than once he thought she gave him a 
most significant pressure of the hand, which he had not the presumption 
to attribute to any thing but accident upon her part, or mistake upon his 
own ; although any one who had been more conversant with the loose char- 
acter of the lady, or the licentious manners of the court, would have put a 
different interpretation upon these tender overtures. 

No sooner nad the company reseated themselves after the conclusion of 
the dance, than a bustle was heard at one end of the room, whence the 
courtiers came flocking up towards the king, two or three attired as her- 
alds, crying aloud as they advanced — " Make way ! fall upon your mar- 
row-bones ! hide your faces ! prostrate yourselves upon the ground, and lick 
the dust 1 for here comes the most high, mighty, and puissant bashaw, Ed- 
ward Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor of England, and sovereign 
de facto of the three kingdoms, to the grievous wrong of the king de jure, 
Charles the Second, whom God preserve !" Behind these sham heralds, 
who were well known to be some of the court merry-andrews, marched Sir 
Thomas Killigrew, bearing with infinite gravity a brass-handled poker, 
intended to represent the, mace; and Lord Ashley, with a monstrous 
pumpkin for the great seal ; next came the Duke of Buckingham, dressed 
up as the lord chancellor ; and the procession was closed by two or three 
others carrying a huge paper mushroom, a pasteboard figure of Lucifer, 
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. and another of an owl, intending to typify the sudden growth, inordinate 
pride, and solemn starchness of the chancellor, of whose features the two 
latter presented a grotesque likeness. On arriving before the king, the 
sham chancellor proceeded to read him a sharp lecture upon his idle and 
licentious courses, in which he introduced a satire upon the whole court, 
mentioning several of the auditors and bystanders by name as his princi- 
pal instigators, accusing them of all the little peccadilloes and intrigues 
that formed the prevalent scandal of the day ; and throughout preserving 
the pompous carriage, solemn voice, peculiar phrases, and even the very 
look of tne original, with such inimitable felicity, mat the monarch and his 
company were convulsed with laughter. Buckingham himself was the 
only one that preserved his gravity ; holding up his nead with a burlesque 
dignity, casting a stern look at the king, and strutting out of the room in 
the same majestic procession with which he had entered. 

A second aance now commenced, in the progress of which Lady Castle- 
maine invited her partner to a ball, which she was about to give at her 
apartments in Whitehall ; adding, that she could now afford to be gay, as 
the king had lately presented her with thirty thousand pounds to pay her 
debts. Alluding to Lord Rochester's enterprise, which indeed formed the 
leading subject of discourse, she expressed a vehement indignation at his 
insolence ; and hoped that the author of the outrage, and every one of his 
accomplices, would be visited with a signal punishment Poor Jocelyn 
blushed deeply at this avowal, stammered out a faint assent, ^and endeav- 
oured, though not without considerable embarrassment, to • turn the con- 
versation. Distinguished as had been his reception, and nattering as were 
his prospects, he saw clearly that' he stood upon the edge of a preci- 
pice, and already began to experience some of the anxieties of a courtier's 

Two or three pavans and courantos having succeeded to the country 
dances, the company betook themselves to various games and amusements, 
the king himself being seated at chess with Brouncker ; when the parties 
who had enacted the little pageant we have described, returned in their own 
clothes, and, gathering themselves into a circle at a little distance from the 
monarch, although within his hearing, proceeded in their incessant plot for 
undermining the only able and upright minister he possessed, in order that 
they might engross the king entirely to themselves. 

" Is it true that the court goes to Tunbridge this summer?" inquired the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

" Most unquestionably," replied Lord Ashley. 

" Dr. Sibthorpe declares it is the only chance for the queen." 

" Then we may consider it as settled," added Fitzharding. 

" Settled !" cried Sir Charles Berkeley. " You must be aware, gentle- 
men, that every thing in England depends upon the chancellor giving his 
consent" 

"Oh! of course! of course!" cried several voices at once: "nothing 
without that" 

" I understand the pompous prig hates Tunbridge," said Lord Lau- 
derdale. 

" Then there's an end of the whole scheme," observed the Duke 01 
Buckingham ; " for the king dare not call his soul hi own, without per- 
mission from the great seal." 

"What a pity," exclaimed Bab May, "that a monarch who has ten 
times more wit and talent in his little nnger than that solemn ass in his 
whole numscull, should thus submit to be led by the nose I 9 

" Perhaps," added Lord Arlington, " as his majesty has done so much 
for him, and consented to his daughter becoming Duchess of York, he may 
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be prevailed upon to give his consent to the excursion, and allow the king 
to go." 

" And the hypocritical insolence," cried Fitzharding, "of his presuming 
to twit his majesty with his pleasures, when it is well known that the old 
fellow is in private as wanton as a goat Fifty guineas to fi ve-and-twenty 
that we shall have no Tunbridge- wells. Who says done ?" 

All this had been uttered in a kind of whispering voice, but loud enough 
to reach the king ; who turning round, exclaimed, in a half-bantering tone : 
— "Gentlemen, I like not to be a listener; so that. if you have any more 
impertinence to vent against the sovereign, you had better move out of ear- 
shot 'Ods fish! ye varlets! what mean ye by this balderdash? I put 
confidence in Clqpendon, because he is an honest man and a good, and 
keeps aloof from such wild, loose, and deboshed companions as yourselves. 
But as to my judgment, I surrender it to no man ; nor will I Suffer any one, 
whoever he may be, to interfere with either my prerogative or my pleasure." 

This was all that the intriguers wanted. They saw that the king's 
pride was piqued ; they knew by experience, that he would oppose the very 
next measure recommended by the chancellor, however incontestable its 
utility, merely to prove his independence; and they foresaw, that by first 
rendering the minister contemptible by this ridicule, and then stimulating 
the, king's jealousy by their artful cabals, they should ultimately procure 
his dismissal. 

u Brouncker!" said the king, rising, "I am tired of this chess, fori sus- 
pect I shall lose the game. Come, ye saucy libellers ! which of ye are for 
the tables ? which of ye will challenge me for a hundred pieces, and let mc 
punish his pocket in revenge for his over-bold tongue? What say you, 
Fitz ? Is it to be ombre oY basset, portico or lansquenet, with the king ; or. 
a game of cribbage with that simple Tom-otter, Lord Chandois ?" 

"Basset with your majesty for a hundred pieces!" replied Fitzharding 
and several others at once. 

The tables were rapidly wheeled up ; the rest of the courtiers, both male 
and female, followed the royal example ; the pulvihVd purses were produc- 
ed, and Jocelyn was presently surrounded by tables covered with rouleaus 
and piles of gold, which were lost and won upon the turning of a card. 

As the hour waxed later, this recreation was abandoned ; and while cor- 
dials and refreshments were handed round, the arrangements of gallantry 
and intrigue seemed to be carried on with little or no concealment . The 
ladies threw out all their blandishments, and flirted openly with their 
lovers ; the kin*, after passing some time in dalliance with Lady Castle- 
maine, sauntered away to toy with some other beauty ; two eunuchs and 
a French boy were introduced, who sang the most impassioned amorous 
songs ; and the conversation assumed a freedom, not to say a licentious- 
ness, at which our hero was somewhat startled. In the court of Louis 
XIV. he had indeed witnessed a stately and magnificent gallantry ; but it 
was modified by refined and decorous observances, which, if they did not 
alter its real features, at least invested them with a becoming veil. Ele- 
gant without being effeminate, and fond of pleasure without neglecting 
business, that monarch was decent in his very vices. Here the licentious- 
ness was gross, open, and unblushing ; unredeemed by talent or applica- 
tion in public affairs ; unpalliated by a single form of delicacy in the man- 
ner, and little scrupulous as to the merits, rank, or station of the object 
The profane oaths of two dicers behind Jocelyn, who were still wrangling 
at their game, suggested to him how much more striking was the profli- 
gacy of the scene he now beheld, with its wantons, dancers, and dicers, 
sycophants, pimps, and panders, buffoons, flatterers, and swearers, when 
compared with tne entertainment given in this identical palace by the Lord 
Protector, whose companions and the ornaments of whose court wer- 
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men as Milton and Marvel. To crown the contrast, he called to mind, 
that the prayers and religious observances upon that occasion were in sane- 
tification of a week-day «j while the indecent revels that he now contem- 
plated were in open profanation of the Sabbath.* 



CHAPTER XV. 

Who hunts, doth oft in danger ride ; 
Who hawks, lures oft bbth far and wide, 
Who uses games, shall often prove ; ' 

A loser ; but who falls in love, 

Is fetter' d in fond Cupid's snare : 

My angle breeds me no such care. 

Izaak Walton. 

Fortune now seemed to smile propitiously upon our hero, and to prom- 
ise him a sure career of brilliant and uninterrupted success. The friend- 
ship of the Duke of Monmouth, the patronage of the king, the favour of 
the all-powerful Lady Castlemaine, formed a combination of favourable 
circumstances, and gave a distinguished eclat to his debut, such as perhaps 
no young candidate for courtly honours and preferments had ever before 
been enabled to boast Naturally sanguine, he indulged the most flatter- 
ing anticipations of advancement ; while it was evident, by the altered 
demeanour of those who surrounded him, that they were not less confi- 
dent of his success than himself. Even Lord Arlington, supercilious as he 
•had been in the ante-room, had no sooner observed his reception in the 
saloon, than he hastened up to him, his whole countenance radiant with 
smiles, solemnly protesting that it gave him a singular satisfaction to con- 
gratulate him upon his appointment, and declaring that he should only be 
too happy in serving hjm. Several of the king's companions and other 

frandees had imitated this example ; and as to the members of the house- 
old and subordinate officers', they seemed determined, by their present 
sycophancy, to atone for their former reserve and distance. Most of them 
informed him that they had from the very first prophesied his good fortune, 
and £hey were therefore the less surprised to find tneir predictions verified. 
Some began already to speculate upon the extent of the favouritism he would 
enjoy, offering wagers that he would get a title, like Sir Harry Bennett, 
'within a twelvemonth ; and pointing out the great probability that he would 
speedily be as richly endowed as Lord Fitzharding, to whom the king had 
granted not less than twelve thousand pounds a year, merely because he 

* Lest this picture should appear to be overcharged, the following authorities are 
subioined : 

'* May 31et.— I was told today, that upon Sunday night last, being the king's birth- 
day, the king was at ray Lady Castlemaine's lodgings, (over the hither gate at Lam- 
' bert's lodgings,) dancing with fiddlers all night almost ; and all the world coming by, 
taking notice of it."— Memoirs of Pepys, vol. i. p. 296. 

" Nay, Bhe (Lady Carteret) told rae that they have heretofore had plays at court the 
very nights before the fasts for the death of the late king."— Id. p. 470. 

If it be objected that these are only on-dits, we have the following unimpeachable 
testimony of the virtuous Evelyn, an eyewitness of the scene at court on the Sunday 
before the king's death. 

" I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and profanenesse, gaming and all dis- 
sblutenesse, and as it were total forgetful n esse of God, (it being Sunday evening,) 
which this day se'nnight I was witness of ; the king sitting and toying with his concu- 
bines Portsmouth, Cleaveland, and Mazarine, &c. ; — a French boy singing love-songs 
in that glorious gallery, whilst about 30 of the greate courtiers ana other dissolute per- 
sons were at bassett round a large table, a bank of at least 3000 in gold before them : 
upon which two gentlemen who were with me made reflections with astonishment. 
Biz' days after was all in the dust"— Memoirs, vol. i. p. 683. 
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had taken a fancy to him. They were sure he deserved it infinitely more 
than that empty popinjay ; and, concluding by professing themselves the 
most humble servants of Mr. Vice-cbaraberlam, they humbly ventured -to 
solicit his future protection and good offices. 

Although too penetrating to be elated by this sordid flattery, Jocelyn 
was highly gratified by the prospect of being able to serve his father. He 
resolved, nowever, to confirm the promising impression he had made, be- 
fore he hazarded a solicitation of any sort, and at all events to avoid a sec- 
ond application to the king, now that he knew his vehement objection to 
any kind of petition founded upon past services, which implied something 
like a reproach. It was only where there was no claim tbat he was spon- 
taneously lavish. Our hero, therefore, rather turned his thoughts towards 
the lord chancellor, by whose interference he hoped to obtain an early 
decision of the Brambletye lawsuit, and a restoration of the property so 
iniquitously withheld. This once accomplished, it was his determination, 
if Sir John approved the scheme, (of which there could be little doubt,) to 
purchase the voluntary emigration of the Dutch Lady Compton, or to com- 
pel her to a separation upon a reasonable allowance for a maintenance. 
The repair of tne dilapidated family mansion, and the restoration of his 
father to all the comforts and luxuries of his former establishment, formed 
the back-ground of the prospect which was thus pleasantly developing 
itself to his mental eye. Now and then, indeed, the recollection of his sin- 
ister affair with Lord. Rochester passed over it like a cloud ; but as several 
days elapsed without hearing of him, and the transaction itself began to 
blow over, his confidence gradually returned, and his spirits rose with the 
increasing probability of his realizing all his hopes. 

In the discharge of his official duties he acquitted himself with a zeal 
and assiduity that appeared to be gratefully acknowledged by his royal 
mistress, who treated him with a marked affability and kindness. Inde- 
pendently of the distinction with which she honoured him, he could not 
avoid feeling a deep interest in the fate of this unfortunate and unoffending 
princess, who had apparently been married merely for her dowry, and was 
already most grievously neglected and wronged by her husband. The 
humiliation she must have experienced by his publicly abandoning her for 
his concubines, almost immediately after their marriage ; the ridicule to 




received more than a tenth part of that sum ; her deserted and solitary situ- 
ation in a strange country, with whose language she was unacquainted, 
and to the majority of whose inhabitants her religion was odious ; all con- 
spired to awaken in him that respectful attachment by which every gene- 
rous heart is warmed at the sight of unmerited misfortune, more especially 
where the sufferer is a female and a queen. 

In a short time after the commencement of his official employment, her 
majesty intimated her intention of giving a grand evening entertainment, 
for which preparations were made on an extensive scale of stately splen- 
dour. Upon her arrival in England, the king had ordered the name of his 
mistress, Lady Castlemaine, to be put down in the list of presentations to 
her at court, but she had with her own hand run her pen through the ob- 
noxious entry ; and, upon its appearing a second time, had complained to 
the king of the insult, requesting that he would either abstain from any 
farther attempt at bringing her into the presence of that wanton woman, 
or send her back to Portugal. She even declared that she would never 
have quitted that country, had she been aware that she should be exposed 
to a solicitation of that nature, or expected to descend to such degrading 
companionship. Tins she might well consider a sufficiently spirited ana 
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explicite avowal to deter him from any renewal of the attempted indignity ; 
but Charles, though pliable enough in all matters of state, was self-willed 
and obstinate in every thing that regarded his personal gratification ; while 
he was at the same time so absolutely under the dominion of the imperious 
Lady Castlemaine, that he dared not disobey even her most absurd and 
extravagant mandates. That haughty woman insisted upon being made 
one of the queen's ladies of the bed-chamber ; and the king not only wrote 
to the lord chancellor, (who had implored him to abandon so odious a meas- 
ure,) swearing that he would accomplish it ; but resolved to get over the 
difficulty of a presentation by introducing her himself to the queen. For the 
perpetration of this unfeeling outrage, the evening entertainment she was 
now about to give appeared particularly adapted, since it was sufficiently 
numerous to make the fact generally known, and would ensure the triumph 
of Lady Castlemaine in a more pointed and observable manner, than if it 
occurred amid the bustle of a drawing-room at Whitehall. 

The appointed evening now arrived : no preparation for giving splen- 
dour to the entertainment had been neglected by the queen's attendants ; and 
the king, as if anxious to grace it with additional magnificence, not only 
ordered his own band to be in attendance, as well as the yeomen of the 
guard, but sent in some costly ornaments for the decoration of the supper 
table. So little had the queen been latterly accustomed to any attentions 
of this sort, that she was not less surprised man gratified at their occurrence, 
attesting the pleasure she received by the gracious smile with which she 
greeted the king upon his entrance, and the unusual cheerfulness of her 
manner towards all ner numerous visitants. With a youthful vanity, (which, 
however, he excused to himself by attributing it to respect towards his royal 
mistress,) Jocelyn buckled to his side the splendid sword presented to mm 
by the king of France, and took his station near the state chair in which 
the queen was seated, whence he contemplated the gay scene before him 
with the greater delight, as the numerous attendance seemed to be an act 
of homage from the court, to which her majesty had been but too little ac- 
customed. 

The room was beginning to be thronged : glittering dresses, sparkling 
diamonds, and more brilliant eyes, all emblazoned by the profuse light of the 
silver chandeliers, flitted before him in dazzling confusion ; when Kilttgrew 
hastened up, with a look of burlesque terror, exclaiming, " Sauve qui petit / 
fly for your ears! for hither comes the inexhaustible, the never-silent, 
the ommloquent Lady Babington, whose tongue has at last discovered the 
perpetual motion. Even gentle George,* whom she caught by the button, 
cut -himself from it with a penknife, and ran for his life. If she would only 
talk by the hour-glass, as the Puritans preached,! we might submit ; but 
fly ! I charge ye once more, all ye who would save your ears from being 
drenched with the torrent of her sempiternal silliness." 

At first Jocelyn imagined that this was the introduction to some new 
mummery, such as he had witnessed in the king's party, and that the appa- 
rent terror with which the auditors fled at the announcement was but to 
give effect to the intended joke. But he was soon undeceived by the appa- 
rition of a tall, thin, eager-looking woman, whose long chin ana lank jaws 

* A name by which Sir George Etheredge was known. He was sometime? also called 
Easy Etheredge. 

f In those more religious, or more patient times, the Purjtan ministers generally 
preached an hour by the glass, which was either affixed to the pulpit or to some con- 
spicuous part of the church, and afforded many an apposite allusion to the preacher. 
The celebrated Hugh' Peters, "the religious buffoon,'' as he tas been termed, after 
hating completed the prescribed period in one of his sermons, exclaimed to his congre- 
gation— " As I see, my brethren, that you are all good fellows, I am sure you will not 
object to take another glass with me." He turned it accordingly, and indulged them 
with a second hour. 
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seemed to have been attenuated by their own incessant motion. Making up 
directly to her victim, she exclaimed in a sharp and rapid voice, " Ah ! Mr. 
Compton, how do? saw a strange face, so asked who it was, and found 
you out. Knew Sir John many years ago ; understand he has married a 
Dutch vrouw ; how very odd ! He ! he ! La ! I wonder I can laugh, hav- 
ing so lately lost my poor sister Fanny ; only buried last Thursday week. 
Sir John has often played at ombre with her at Grinstead House. Dare 
say you think I'm very dull, but assure you I'm generally the life of the 
company. Heigho! isn't it shocking to wear black crape and bugles, 
when all the world's so gay in colours and diamonds. There's Lord Ar- 
lington with his staff of office. How do, Lord Arlington ? well, I do think 
that frightful black patch upon his nose gets bigger and bigger.* Poor 
Fanny ! it was only last month — there goes Lord Oxford ! you have heard 
of course that he has taken the Roxalana off the stage. However, she had 
a handsome funeral, a much finer sight than the presentation of the Mus- 
covy ambassadors at the Banqueting-hou3e. She was always my favourite 
sis — La ! what a splendid sword you have got ! are they real diamonds ? 
Ah, Sir Charles Sealey! how do, how do? Did you ever hear such a 
shocking affair as his and Lord Buckhurst's at Oxford Kate's ? They 
fined him 500/. though, and made him give bond for 5000/. for his future — 
Gemini ! what a delicious smell ! Oh, Count de Grammonf ! I could have 
sworn to the essence of your periwig. Is it frangessan, or calembue, or 
ambrette ? You promised me a filligree casket of mille-fleurs, and to fill 
my silver flask witn tuberose from Marechal's. Oh, you traitor, to forget 
me ! Only think, Mr. Compton ! 'tis but three weeks since poor Fanny 
and I — that's silly old Lord Chandois; I really wish he wouldn't sing 
P3alm3 so horribly out of tune at Whitehall-chapel. My dear Mrs. Wells ! 
delighted to see you ; how beautiful you'ro looking ! what sweet silk 
8toclings with gold clocks and charming little diamond' buckles ! Allow 
me ; one of your ere vc-cceurs, or meurtrieres as some call them,f have fallen 
a little too near the confidantes.}; What superb point-d'Espagne cornets ! § 
There, that will do nicely. Did you get any thing by Sir Arthur Slingsby's 
lottery at Whitehall ? No more did I ! What a hurry you are in j good 

by. Is it true, Mr. Compton, that the king has left her for Mrs. ~t 

By the by, have you seen the new coin with the likeness of Mrs. Stewart 
in the figure of Britannia ? Well, poor Fanny, as I was telling you — I'm 
sure I never saw her look better in my life. I shall never think of the day 
without crying — He! he ! do for Heaven's sake look at the Duchess of 
Newcastle ; was there ever such a figure ? She has never altered her dress 
since she sang ' Like the damask rose,' and danced the Canaries, Selen- 
?er's Round, or the Spanish Pavan, thirty years ago. Have you seen her 
in the Mall with her two back pages, in velvet liveries, to hold up the fringe 
of her spagnolet ? How do, Duchess of Buckingham ? Vastly well, thank 
ye. What a beautiful diamond venez-amoi.|| By the by, Mr. Compton, 
nave you seen my new liveries, cinnamon suit, lined with philamot-col- 
oured mohair, silver buttons, and a broad mixed lace of carnation, black, 
blue, gold, and white ? Isn't it pretty ? I've been up all night reading 
poor Fanny's will : couldn't eat a mouthful of breakfast : when the heart's 
full, you know — Heigho ! — How do you like the Fontanges curl ?"f 

This being the first break or pause that had occurred in her ladyship's 
voluble effusion ; for she never waited for an answer to any of her numer- 
ous interrogatives, and none of the other parties, whom she attacked en 

* From an honourable wound received in the civil wars, he was always obliged to 
wear a black patch. 

t Two small curled locks at the nape of the neck. f Small curls near the ears. 

* Upper pinners falling about the cheeks. || A breast Jcnot so called. 

T A lop-knot introduced by the lad/ of that name, one of the mistresses ef Louis XIV. 
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passant, had stopped to encounter a second volley, Jocelyn made a bowof 
departure, hoping to effect his escape. But the delight she experienced in 
getting hold of a new listener, particularly one who had beam nothing of 
poor sister Fanny, was too keen to be so easily relinquished, and nothing 
teas than Sir George Etheredge's desperate expedient of cutting himself 
from his button would have accomplished Jocelyn' s liberation. " La! Mr. 
Compton," continued his garrulous persecutor, " I forgot to show you my 
mourning ring ; that's poor Fanny's hair. How do, Lord Suffolk ? So 
the king and Sir Arthur beat you and Chesterfield at tennis this morning. 
Isn't it prettily set ? What do you think of this strange story of the invis- 
ible drummer in Mr. Mompesson's haunted house, and GlanvihVs book 
upon the subject? How do, Sir Car Scroop? How do, Lord Bristol? 
isn't it a mysterious affair ? Were you at St George's Feast at Windsor ? 
Wasn't it pretty to see the Duke of Monmouth dancing with the queen 
with his hat in his hand, and how fondly the king kissed him and made 
him put on his hat? Are you fond of dancing ? — so am I. But J can't 
now, you know. I'm sure, if poor Fanny had been aware of this ball, she 
wouldn't have Heavens ! here comes Lady Castlemaine quite load- 
ed with jewels. Well she may, when the king has lavished upon her all 
the Christmas presents made to him by the peers. Have you seen Lely's 
picture of her, and did you hear of her squabbles with Lady Gerrard and 
the Duchess of Richmond ?"* 

Jocelyn now perceived that the king was leading Lady Castlemaine by 
the hand, and in the bustle occasioned by the advance 01 the knot of cour- 
tiers that followed them, he contrived to slip away from his loquacious tor- 
mentor. Her ladyship was even more resplendent with jewels, and arrayed 
with more gorgeous magnificence than when he had danced with her in 
the king's apartments. Many, as she came forward, curious to witness 
the result of this experiment upon the queen's patience, followed the party 
. until they approached her chair, when the king presented by name his 
titled concubine, who bowed proudly, not to say disdainfully, to her royal 
y rival. To the utter amazement of the whole circle, her majesty graciously 
returned the salutation ; pronouncing, in a foreign accent, the lew words 
of English with which she had been taught to greet her visitants — '« I am 
glad to see you." 

The king led away his mistress, who walked off with a statelier step 
than usual, her features flushed with the public triumph she had just achiev- 
ed ; while a buzz ran through the chamber, and the words " pitiful wretch," 
" mean-spirited creature," and " unfeeling idiot," were liberally applied to 
the unfortunate Katharine by the profligate minions of the king, who were 
ever seeking to malign her, as some sort of justification for the conduct of 
their unprincipled master. In point of fact, however, the object of their 
rancour was perfectly unconscious of the indignity she had sustained. 
Never imagining, that her husband would offer her this public insult in her 
own apartments ; and utterly unable, from her ignorance of the language, 
to distinguish names and titles, she had not caught the sound when Lady 
Castlemaine's was mentioned; but presuming her to be some female of 
the high nobility, had contented herself with admiring her beauty, and the 
rare sumptuous n ess of her dress. 

This tranquil ignorance was not, however, long to continue. An old 
Portuguese duenna, who filled the high post of " Mother of the Maids," 
and knew Lady Castlemaine by sight, approached the royal seat, and 
whispered the startling fact in the queen's ear. The effect was electric. 
The rage and jealousy which had hitherto lain rankling in her heart ex- 
ploded at once : all the proud blood of Braganza rushed to her face : she 

* The latter told her she resembled Jane 8hore in person, and expressed a hope that 
she might come to the same end. 
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tit her under-lip so as to leave the mark of every tooth deeply indented in 
the flesh: her eyes flashed fire: and as she convulsively clutched her 
hands together, she looked fiercely round for her audacious rival. The 
king, after having led her oflj Was at that moment paddling with her hand. 
Under pretext of examining one of her diamond rings. Stung almost to 
madness at the sight, the queen started from her seat, and was hurrying 
towards them, when she was suddenly overcome by the violence of her 
feelings. She stopped short ; the blood gushed from her nose ; she sunk 
backwards in a fit, and would have fallen to the ground, but that Jocelyn, 
Who followed close behind, luckily supported her in his arms. 

Confusion and consternation now spread rapidly through the apartment. 
Her Portuguese attendants crowded around her with looks of fury, utter- 
ing passionate exclamations in their own language, and vowing vengeance 
against the insulters of their mistress. Too angry and too clamorous to 
afford any effectual assistance themselves, they rudely pushed aside the 
JEnglish ladies, who hurried forward to tender their good offices ; so that 
Jocelyn was left unaided, though still surrounded by the wrathful Portu- 
guese, in bearing the royal sufferer from the apartment Revived for a mo- 
ment by the air of the corridor, and relieved by a gush of tears, she was 
enabled, though leaning nearly her whole weight upon his arm, to reach the 
door of her own chamber, when he intrusted her to her attendants, desir- 
ing that messengers might be instantly expedited to procure medical assist- 
ance. 

Although constitutionally choleric, Jocelyn had never been affected with 
a more intense indignation than by this outrage upon his royal mistress, 
which he felt even more than if it had been personal to himself The pub- 
lic and wanton nature of the insult, after the wrongs she had so long and 
so patiently sustained ; the sight of her blood, which made an appalling 
display upon her white satin dress ; her tears, so overcoming in any young 
ana unhappy female, so irresistible in a queen, had combined to exasperate 
him to the uttermost . In this irritable mood, he encountered in the corri- 
dor one of the king's cup-bearers, named Bagot, with whom he had formed 
a slight acquaintance* in the palace, and who swelled the list of those youth- 
ful profligates that imitated the example of the monarch, and of course de- 
fended him in all bis dissolute courses. 

"Hoity-toity, Mr. Vice!" exclaimed this flippant minion — ''prythee, 
what intends black Katharine by these freaks and whimsies ? That she 
should show her teeth, is no wonder, for we know she cannot help it ; but 
that she should attempt to bite, savours somewhat of the fatuous and 
foolish." 

"If, by these impertinent phrases, you mean her majesty," said Jocelyn, 
provoked at the allusion to her defective mouth, " there is matter enough 
tor her illness, for she has received a most gross and scandalous insult ; an 
insult which would have been unmanly in a stranger and a clown, but 
which, coming from a husband and a king, is infinitely more base and un- 
worthy." 

'* Is it to his majesty that you presume to apply these treasonable terms ?" 
inquired Bagot 

"Were he ten times a king I would say it," cried Jocelyn. 

M His majesty may chance to know how loyal a vice-chamberlain his 
queen possesses," said Bagot "Your words are sharp, sir." 

" So is. my sword," cried Jocelyn, laying his hand upon the hilt 

"That remains to be proved," retorted his opponent "I have known 
many a spark forward with his tongue, who was a laggard with his weapon. 
The bully and the craven are no such inconsistent characters." 

"Have you the insolence to apply these words to me?" inquired out hero, 
fiercely. 

27—5 
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If yon think they fit you, you are welcome to wear them," replied 



"Then I accept them," cried- Jocelyn ; "and, to prove that I deserve 
them, take thai in my character of bally :** so saying, ne struck him across 
the month with bis glove, which he afterwards tossed in his face. " And 
now, sir, for my character of craven, I leave yon to name the weapon and 
the place where I may establish my tide to that appellation also." 

M Arrogant varlet !" exclaimed Baflot, "Una is no place, or I would chas- 
tise you on the spot Meet me with your sword at sunrise, to-morrow, 
behind the gladiator, in the middle pan, and I will wash out this insult 
whhyour blood." 

" The craven will be waiting for you," said Jocelyn, with an angry 
sneer* 

"Be it so J" cried bis adversary, " behind the gladiator —do you know 
the spot?" 

"Depend upon it, I shall find yon out," replied our hero; and with these 
words the enraged disputants parted, Bagot withdrawing to his own apart- 
ment, and Jocelyn walking along the coiridor, still chafing with indigna- 
tion. 

Almost unconsciously, the latter again turned into the saloon, where he 
found, that the king having retired with Lady Castlemaine, in high dudgeon 
at the queen's exposure of herself, as ho termed it, the party had suddenly 
broken up, only a few of the visitants being left, who were gathered in 
little knots, and whispering together, apparently upon the subject of the 
recent occurrence. Among those who were still sauntering about the room 
by themselves, was the Duke of Monmouth, who, putting bis arm within 
Jocelyn's, took several turns up and down the apartment, and expressed 
his regret at the queen's indisposition, for which, however, he did not seem 
to be aware that there was any particular cause. He invited his friend to 
sup with him in his own apartment, since they had been disappointed of 
the repast provided by her majesty; an honour which Jocelyn could not 
well decline, though he would rather have been master of bis own time, as 
he wished to write a long letter to Sir John. The immediate necessity of 
providing a second tor the encounter of the morrow formed an embarrassing 
point, upon which he had some thought of consulting the duke, although 
ne doubted the propriety of implicating him in any way in the quarrel, lest 
he might communicate it to the king, or take other measures for the pre- 
vention of the meeting. 

Monmouth had now withdrawn to his own apartments ; Jocelyn had 
promised to follow in a short time, and was revolving in his mind the prob- 
ability of his procuring a companion in the field, or the possibility of his 
appearing without one, when ne was accosted by Mark Walton, one of 
those intnguing fortune-hunters, who filled a subordinate station about the 
court, and was ever watching and listening for an opportunity of currying 
favour with any body whose good opinion might be turned to account He 
had witnessed Jocelyn's familiarity with the duke, he had heard the invita- 
tion to supper given and accepted ; and thinking it a favourable opportu- 
nity for ingratiating himself, he smirked up to our hero, exclaiming, "If I 
were in such high favour as you, Mr. Yice-ehamberlain, I should never 
look so serious and thoughtful." 

"I am serious," replied Jocelyn, "because I have a serious favour to 
ask, and know not exactly where to apply myself." 

" If none but the duke can perform it," said Walton, "you need not fear ; 
for I am sure he can refuse you nothing, and I am equally certain that no- 
thing will be refused to him." 

"It rests not with the duke," said Jocelyn ; "it requires neither interest 
nor rank ; any man can perform what I require j but my residence in the 
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palace has been bo short, and my acquaintance with any of its inmates is 
so very slight n 

"My dear sir," exclaimed Walton, interrupting him and pressing his 
hand, " I have already declared how happy I should be, how much flatter- 
ed I should feel, in being allowed to call myself your friend If 1 can serve 
you on the present occasion, pray command me freely." 

" I accept your offer," said Jocelyn, " with as much frankness as it is 
tendered, and beg that you will in return reckon confidently upon my good 
offices so long as I remain in the court" He then stated that he had un- 
expectedly quarrelled with Bagot, that he had appointed to meet him next 
morning, and was unprovided with a second, in which capacity he would 
gladly avail himself of Walton's proffered assistance. Expecting that it 
was to have been some service of a much more insignificant description, the 
latter was a good deal startled at this declaration. However, as he felt that 
lie had committed himself too far to recede, and calculated, moreover, that 
He should secure the friendship of Jocelyn, whose brilliant career at court 
every one had confidently anticipated, he put a good face upon the matter, 
and professed his readiness to attend him. It was arranged that they 
should meet at Walton's apartments, which opened into the Park ; and 
Jocelyn having thanked him for his friendly alacrity, withdrew to keep his 
appointment with the Duke of Monmouth. 

In spite of all his efforts to get away, he was detained till a late hour by 
his young and hilarious host, who already began to exhibit his father's bib- 
ulous and convivial propensities. Upon his return he wrote a long letter 
to Sir John, detailing tne circumstances of the quarrel, and hoping he 
should not forfeit his good opinion, whatever might be the issue of the con- 
test. By the time this was completed, the night was so far advanced that 
he determined not to go to bed, but to sit up until he went to summon his 
second. At a little before daybreak he accordingly proceeded to Walton's 
apartments, whom he found waiting for him, when they sallied into the 
Park, reaching the statue of the gladiator just as the sunbeams, darting 
through the openings in the chesnut-trees, glittered upon the bronze head 
of the figure. They had hardly sained the spot .when Bagot and his friend 
came up, and both parties saluted one another courteously. " Mr. Bagot," 
said Jocelyn, " this quarrel is personal to ourselves ; I have always repro- 
bated the absurd practice of making seconds act the part of principals ; 
and it is ray earnest request, that however the encounter may terminate 
between us, it may not compromise either of these gentlemen, who have 
so kindly come forward as friends and umpires.'* 

"In that respect," replied Bagot, w your wishes coincide perfectly with 
my own. Gentlemen," he continued, addressing himself to the seconds — 
"you hear our mutual desire ; be pleased to conduct yourselves as wit- 
nesses, not as antagonists," The parties, thus directed, bowed in ac- 
quiescence. 

Jocelyn, who had retained his diamond-hilted sword, now gave it to be 
measured ; the lengths corresponded, the weapons were respectively re- 
turned, and the combatants took their station in front of one another. 
Though subject to fits of choler, and capable of sudden violence when 
under their influence, our hero was neither revengeful' nor bloodthirsty. 
His passion had long since evaporated; he regretted the quarrel more and 
more, as he reflected upon the consequences to which it might lead; and 
hoped, by disarming his antagonist, to avert the threatened mischief, and 
yet terminate the fray with honour to himself. His skill in this particular 
manoeuvre, which he had long practised under the unrivalled Du Plestts, 

Sve confidence to this expectation, and he determined to execute it, if pot* 
>Ie, without wounding his adversary. But Bagot, who was himself » 
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pap8 of Monsieur Foubert,* and almost as expert a swordsman as his op- 
ponent, not only baffled his attempts, bat succeeded in wounding him 
slightly in the shoulder ; so that Jocelyn now endeavoured to disable his 
enemy's sword-arm, so as to finish the contest with the least possible effu- 
sion of Mood. Pressing rigorously forward for this purpose, he compelled 
Begot to recede several steps, until his heel coming in contact with the root 
of a tree, he staggered backwards and fell to the ground. 

M Recover yourseUj sir," said Jocelyn, dropping the point of his sword ; 
u I can take no advantage of so brave an adversary." 

u I acknowledge your courtesy," said Bagot, as he rose up and placed 
himself on his guard; " but the insult I have received admits of no compro- 
mise. Defend yourself sir." So saying, he pressed forward with so rari- 
oos a lunge, that the sword of Jocelyn, which was directed against Bagotfs 
right arm, unfortunately passed completely through his body, and he again 
staggered and fell helpless on the grass. " I am badly wounded," he ex- 
claimed — u wounded, I fear, to death > but your conduct has been fair and 
honourable. Fly, sir, while you may; for the king is possessed of the ob- 
noxious terms you applied to him. You are dismissed and disgraced, and 
he has given orders for your being this morning arrested.'' 

Declaring his deep regret at the serious nature of the wound, which he 
. had never any intention to inflict, Jocelyn refused to quit him until he had 
conveyed him to a surgeon's in the neighbouring village, which he persisted 
in doing in spite of Bagot's repeated request, that he would lose no time in 
providing for his own escape. Having discharged this painful duty, he be- 
gan to think of obeying the advice, although utterly at a loss to know 
what measures to adopt, or in what direction to fly. In this emergency, 
his second recommended that he should conceal himself for the present in 
a ruinous grotto of the park, promising to return shortly with a change of 
clothes or some disguise, that might enable him to take boat unsuspected, 
or travel on foot to London, the best place for avoiding immediate dis- 
covery. 

To this forlorn building did Jocelyn accordingly betake himself, lying 
nerdu for two or three hours, and his suspense aggravated by receiving no 
tidings from his second. In the interval he had full leisure to reflect upon 
his situation, which presented itself to him in the gloomiest and most for- 
bidding colours. Independently of his remorse at the probable death 
of Bagot, he found himself, by one intemperate sally of passion, hurled 
down from the promising eminence he had attained, all his fond hopes of 
assisting his father and advancing himself utterly blighted, and the envied 
vice-chamberlain converted into a skulking and disgraced fugitive. 

Had he awaited the appearance of his second, his release from the 
grotto would have been remote enough ; for that calculating personage, 
learning upon his return to the palace the origin of the quarrel, and the or- 
ders that had already been issued for Jocelyn's arrest, was filled with a 
profound horror at being implicated in the transaction, and determined not 
to incur any farther responsibility by being instrumental in his escape. 
Anxious, however, that he should abscond, m order to stop farther inquiry, 
and conceal his own participation in the duel, he revealed the whole in con- 
fidence to the queen's gentleman-usher, suggesting that as Jocelyn had thus 
rmbroiled himself from his devotedness to her majesty, she ought to facilt. 
tate his getting away until the king's wrath was appeased. 

Walton was not deceived in his calculations. The gentleman-usher con- 
veyed the whole affair immediately to the queen, who declared her resolu- 
tion to protect her chamberlain and ehampion, for which purpose she desired 

* Ta« passags from Bsfsnt-stnn. that formerly led to his acadtmy & still retains fete 
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her informant to adopt immediate measures: pledging herself not only to 
bear him harmless in whatever he might undertake with this object, but to 
reward him handsomely for his interference. Putting into his hand one of 
the gold medals struck upon her arrival in England,* together with a small 
miniature of herself, to be presented to Jocelyn in her name, she bade him 
lose no time, but proceed instantly to execute his commission. 

Fortunately for all parties, the agent thus selected, whose name was 
Tracy, was a shrewd and intelligent man, who set about the business in- 
trusted to him with judgment and despatch. Carrying with him a sad- 
coloured horseman's cloak, russet boots, and a slouched hat, he presented 
himself at the grotto, delivered the queen's presents as his credentials, dis- 
guised Jocelyn in the clothes he had brought, and bidding him instantly 
follow, led the way to a neighbouring village. Here they provided them- 
selves with horses belonging to the queen, and, riding off at a smart pace, 
made a circuit round the outskirts of London into Essex, striking through 
Hackney and across the marshes, until they reached the lower part of 
Walthamstow. In this sequestered and melancholy retreat stood a lone 
mansion, belonging to an uncle of Tracy's, a merchant in the city, who 
had formerly inhabited it, though it had been now left for some time to the 
care of an old gardener and Us wife. Such were the humble companions 
to whom Jocelyn was introduced as a friend of their master, whom adverse 
circumstances, and a fear of his creditors, had reduced to the necessity of a 
temporary concealment 

"Be cautious," said the usher, on taking leave of our hero ; u confine 
yourself to the house as much as possible, and do not expect any immediate 
release, for both the king and Lady Castlemaine are bitterly incensed 
against you ; while the l5uke of Buckingham, to whom young Bagot is 
related, has been heard to swear, that he will have your blood if his kins- 
man dies. So that you have the three most powerful people in the kingdom 
for your enemies, and only the queen, who is a mere cipher in the state, for 
your friend. As to the King, however, he is of a generous and forgiving 
temper, easily offended and easily appeased. Buckingham is too vacilla- 
ting in his humours to be steadfast in any thing, and may profess himself 
your devoted friend, in the very midst of his resentment, from pure love of 
inconsistency : but Lady Castlemaine is a steady hater, and will, I fear, 
pursue you with unrelenting rancour. However, we will do our best to 
allay the storm. I will communicate with you from time to time, to put 
you in possession of our progress ; and in the mean while, make your- 
self a voluntary prisoner, if you wish to avoid becoming one upon compul- 
sion." 

With these words he departed, leaving our hero in possession of a 
gloomy old family mansion, which required not the aid of his present cir- 
cumstances to give it very much the air of a prison. The high wall by 
which it was surrounded, the massy gates of entrance secured by cross- 
bars of iron, the court-yard overgrown with grass, the projecting oriel- win- 
dews, whose diamond panes of glass were dim and dirty, and the forlorn 
deserted aspect of the whole exterior, were calculated to inspire a melan- 
choly, which the dark oak-panelied rooms inside, some of them hung with 
decaying portraits of ancient aldermen and lorn mayors, the civic ances- 
tors of the proprietor, were little likely to dissipate. Depressed in spirits 
by these gloomy objects, Jocelyn wandered into a garden, rendered damp 
and dismal by the height of the sun-excluding wall, and the overgrown 
boughs of two mournful cypresses. There was a rusty sun-dial m the 
centre, whose moral inscription about the perisfaableness of all earthly 

• Scamped In compliment to the queen, with a figure of St. Catherine at length, hold- 
ing a sword, point down, in her left hand j a palm to the right j and inscribed— " pt«- 
tace insignia." 

6* 
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things bad long since bosun to confirm its own assertion ; the fish-pep! 
was thickly incrusted with a green mantle ; the hornbean maze, in whielt 
the children of former occupants had been delighted to lose and puzzle 
themselves, had shot out into one impervious mass of vegetation ; 'while 
the moss-covered gravel-walks, and the rank weeds in all directions, attest- 
ed that the gardener was either too old for his office, or considered it to 
be altogether a sinecure. Little exhilarated by the sight of this neglected 
wilderness, he returned into the house, consoling himself with the reflection 
that it was at least a place of refuge, and better calculated for his present 
purposes- than if it wore the more cheerful air appertaining to a mansion of 
habitual resort and habitation. Not having been in bedthe night before, 
he retired to rest at an early hour in the afternoon, gladly forgetting in sleep 
the unfortunate circumstances which had made him a fugitive, as well as 
the doleful aspect of the asylum that had been chosen for him. . 

Daring the whole of the next day he was left to his own meditations, 
which, as it may be easily imagined, were not very consolatory. He often 
adverted to the caprice of fortune, which, white he was anticipating dan- 
ger from his affair with Lord Rochester, had suddenly overwhelmed him 
from another quarter ; and though his sentiments as to "the king's conduct 
remained unaltered, he felt the necessity of curbing those sudden effusions 
of passion to which he was liable, and of putting a greater restraint upon 
his tongue, more especially within the dangerous purlieus of a palace j 
although bethought it very unlikely that he should ever have an opportu- 
nity or revisiting one. On the second day of his confinement, the queen's 
usher again presented himself, bringing tidings of an inauspicious charac- 
ter. Baeot nad been given over by the surgeons who attended him: 
Buckingham was in consequence more furious man ever against his antag- 
onist, for whose apprehension- he had promised to reward the officers ; 
the king had apparently already forgotten him, having rilled up his appoint- 
ment, and not having been heard to make any farther allusion to his of- 
fence ; but Lady Castlemaine had been seen in consultation with one of the 
sergeants-at-arms, who had immediately afterwards set out for Brambletye, 
whither it was concluded she had despatched him in the hope of arresting 
the object of her resentment From the queen he brought the most con- 
descending expressions of good- will, and an assurance that she would 
stand his friend,- and exert herself to procure his restoration to favour, as 
soon as the first animosity against him had a little cooled ; but as there 
were no present indications of any such' abatement, Tracy concluded with 
again recommending a strict seclusion, and took his departure. Another 
long, dull, and solitary day ensued, which the prisoner was not at all sorry 
to terminate as before by betaking himself to bed. 

While he was dressing himself at ah early hour on the following morn- 
ing, the old gardener hurried into his room with alarmed looks, to inform 
him that there were three men thundering at the great gates, who declared 
they had a search- warrant, and demanded immediate admittance. There 
could be no doubt, he added, that they were the sheriff's bailiffs, and he 
therefore urged Jocelyn to make instant escape by the garden gate, of 
which he delivered him the key, bidding him to be sure to lock it after him, 
make for the ferry, and hasten to London ; while he promised to give him 
a good start by keeping the rogue* kicking their* heels at the gates as long 
as he dared. Losing no time m following this advice, Jocelyn huddled on 
the remainder of his clothes, ran down stairs, opened the garden gate, 
which he took care to lock after him. and found himself in the fields, quite 
at a loss which way to turn, having in the hurry of the moment forgotten 
to inquire the direction of the ferry. 

As he could not, at all events, venture towards the opposite side of the 
bouse, where his pursuers were stationed, he struck away from them across 
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the field, presently falling into a hollow lane, concealed fay a hedge on 
either side, along which he ran with good speed, not doubting that it con- 
ducted to the ferry. After having pursued it, however, for some time, he 
eame to a point where it diverged in two opposite directions. In the fork 
of the branching roads stood a remarkably neat little cottage, having^ a 
small garden in front, in which an old man was busily tending some choice 
flowers. To this personage Jocelyn addressed himself, inquiring which of 
the ways led to the ferry. 

"Ay, so I hear, so I hear/' cried the old man, who was so deaf that he 
could not hear a syllable ; — " they do tell me King Charles has come in 
again some years agone ; what d'ye think o' that, eh ? though, for my part, 
I see no great difference atween him and King Oliver, for the rain and the 
aonahine come all the same ; here's the same earth," he continued, stamp- 
ing upon it, "to raise me up my flowers : and there sits the same God,' 9 
(pointing to the sky,) " to send me down his blessings." 

Jocelyn put his mouth to the old man's ear, and repeated his inquiry in 
a bawling tone of voice, which, however, only elicited the same reply. 

" Ay, so I hear, so I hear. Only to think o' that eh? A fine misty 
morning. Charming dews for my ranunculuses ana anemones, but too 
heavy for my mealy auriculas, so I keep mem covered up. But come this 
way, come this way, and I'll show you the queen of my garden." 

He hobbled along as he uttered this invitation, not hearing the flight of 
Jocelyn, who darted down one of the lanes, vexed at having wasted his 
precious moments upon such a deaf old dotard, as he peevishly called him. 
" And yet," he observed, moralizing to himself as he hurried forward, u the 
fellow is in some respects to be envied. Shut out by his deafness from 
participating in all the wrangling bitterness of his fellow-creatures, he de- 
rives his present pleasures from the earth, and his final hopes from Heaven, 
neither of which is likely to disappoint him. He is independent and hap- 
py; while I " 

This apostrophe would, probably, have assumed a very eloquent and di- 
dactic turn, but hist at this moment he was seized with a sudden misgiving 
about the road he had selected, which appeared to terminate at no great 
distance in a large dung-heap. This proved to be the case ; and, on at- 
tempting to advance beyond it, ne found his progress arrested by the swampy 
ground of die marshes, so mat he began to apprehend he should be obliged 
to measure back his steps, and pursue the other branch of the lane. At so 
critical a moment, nothing could well be more vexatious than such an al- 
ternative, especially as he could perceive the river Lea meandering tran- 
quilly through the level, at no great distance beyond him. Just as he was 
about to turn back, a partial dispersion of the mist disclosed to him an an- 
gler a little higher up the stream, quietly pursuing his sport beneath a 
clump of lime-trees. By making a little circuit, he contrived to reach the 
spot ; and hoping to find him a more competent guide than the deaf old 
florist, he accosted him courteously, inquiring in what direction he should 
find the ferry. 




personage, 

near to reai w 

recommend your waiting till the mist, which is apt to hang over the marsh, 
be a little dissipated : now that the waters are out, there are ugly swamps 
and bogs on one side, and the reedy pit-falls of the river on the other, which 
have proved sore traps to the marsh-men, and have more than once occa- 
sioned strangers to find a watery death." 

Jocelyn thanked him for his caution, but declared that the juncture was 
too urgent to admit a moment's delay ; adding, that there was at least a 
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chance of bis escapel>y reaching the ferry, whereas if he remained, he 
sure of being arrested. 

"Arrested!'* exclaimed the stranger. "What! are the bailiffs abroad 
ere the lark has finished piping her matins? — Well they may, when folks 
outran the constable in the daybreak of their youth. Fie ! young man, 
fie ! When the mist blows away, yon may be seen for a mile along the 
flats ere you gain the ferry. But you shall be neither hooked nor netted if 
I can prerent it ; whatever you may have hitherto' been, we will transform 
you forthwith into a brother of the angle." 

As he ended this speech he opened a large basket, whence he took a 
violet-coloured camblet roquelaure and a rabbit-skin cap, exclaiming, 
"Here is my foul-weather wardrobe: doff your upper trappings and put 
on these." 

Jocelyn did as he was ordered ; his own cloak and hat were concealed 
in the basket: the stranger put an extra fishing-rod into his hand, and bid- 
ding him seat himself by his side, exclaimed : — " There ! if any peering 
knave denies that we are a couple of honest anglers, fond of the sport, and 
haunters of the running stream when it first opens its eyes to the sun. there 
is one of us at least that can boldly say him nay. Said I not that the va- 
pours would presently roll away ? See how the cattle become gradually 
visible! first dimly and indistinctly seen, like faint sketches of future vital- 
ity, or apparitions of that which has passed ; but sending their lowing voices 
lustily through the mist, to relieve us of our doubts, and assure us of their 
perfect existence. See too, yonder, how the waters flash and the land* 
scape smiles farther up the river, as the sunbeams chase away the mist ! 
Is it not as if we saw Nature herself lifting up the veil from her beautiful 
race, and looking out upon us with sparkling eyes and laughing features 7 
Is it not as if we were watching the progress of a creation — seeing a new 
and glorious world gradually forming itself out of the void ? We shall have 
a delightful morning for our sport ; one that will justify my son Cotton's 
assertion : — 

( A day without too bright a beam, 
A warm but not a scorching sun, 
A southern gale to curl the stream, 
And, master, half our work is done.' 

Who can be seated upon the banks of the clear and tranquil Lea, enjoy- 
ing so delicious a daybreak as this, and not feel his heart expand with grat- 
itude to the Creator, and benevolence towards al! his creatures ?" 

As the heart of the angler thus ran over with amiability, he was very 
benignantly impaling a live frog upon a hook, to which he afterwards sewed 
its flesh, Tor the purpose of torturing a fish to death, without a single mo- 
tive for either but his own momentary gratification. Jocelyn was struck 
by the inconsistency ; but as the stranger's conduct was at least marked 
by humanity towards himself, he forbore from all comment, took the fish- 
ing hook which had been thus compassionately provided with a living bait, 
cast it into the stream, and endeavoured to assume the deportment of a 
watchful and patient angler. Hasty footsteps were presently heard ap- 
proaching, which he doubted not to be those of his pursuers, an apprehen- 
sion speedily converted into certainty, when a strange voice thus accosted 
his companion : " What ! Master Izaak Walton, up so early, and busy at 
the old sport of rod and line, when younger men by a score years or more 
are still hugging their pillow ! Gadzooks ! thou'rt a stanch angler, and 
one that deserves good sport. Hast seen aught of a runaway gallant in a 
sad-coloured cloak, with a slouched hatf" 

" Master Incleby, Master Ingleby!" replied the conscientious IsaaJL 
boggling at a direct falsehood, yet not scrupling an evasion, " I thought you 
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knew the author of the Complete Angler too well to ask such a question. 
I keep my eyes upon my float ; and when I thus shut out the earth and its 
inhabitants, and give my looks and my thoughts to the calm heavens re* 
fleeted in the waters before me, I trouble myself little about sad-coloured 
cloaks and slouched hats. Have I not called the noble art of angling, 
* The Contemplative Man's Recreation?' " 

" We must be close upon bis flight, however," said Ingleby, " for his nest 
was warm ; but yet, when we reached it, gone was our bird." 

" The chap must have made for the ferry," observed one of the men ; 
" we had better push forward, and we shall be sure to nab him when this 
plaguy mist blows ofE" 

" Then, prythee, move away as quickly as you list," said Izaak ; " for 
the fish like not the shadow of your bodies, nor the sound of your voices. 
Silence and solitude are the anger's best bait I should not nave a com- 
panion, but that he ever holds his tongue and minds bis rod." 

" What sport have you had, Master Walton?" inquired Ingleby, mak- 
ing towards the basket, as if to open it ; while Jocelyn gave himself up 
for lost, if the lid should be raised. 

"Not a fish, not a fish have I or my comrade caught this morning," 
answered Izaak calmly ; and at the same time taking the basket, he quietly 
seated himself upon it, exclaiming, " These heavy dews make the grass 
long a drying ; I have done wrong to sit upon it — Why, look ye mere, 
comrade ! look ye there ! you have a rare bite, and a jack, sure as fate, by 
the pulling, if it prove not a great chuckle-headed chubb. Was ever such 
abongler ! Is that the way you handle your reel ? Pshaw ! tug not so, man, 
or you break the line ! give him play, give him play, let him pouch the 
bait, and then strike him smartly. Hand me the rod quickly, or all will 
be lost Now, Master Ingleby, if you'll only wait a quarter of an hour, 
or twenty minutes, I will instil into thee, my friend, Tom Barker's approv- 
ed method of catching a jack." 

"I shall not catch mine if I do," replied Ingleby; "and so, Master 
Walton, I must e'en wish yon good day and fair sport" At these words 
the sergeant and his myrmidons moved offj to the great relief of Jocelyn, 
who liked not the invitation, and little expected that in his eagerness to 
display his own skill, the worthy angler should so completely forget the 
jeopardy in which he was placing his friend. As the old gentleman sat 
for some time enjoying the struggles and agonies of his hooked prey, 
humouring and toying with the line, Jocelyn was no longer amazed at his 
indifference about the frog, when he found that he took even less interest in 
saving a fellow-creature than in destroying the life of a fish. "Tush, 
man !" he exclaimed to Jocelyn, as he saw nim preparing to go away — 
M You will not surely bud^e till you have helped me to secure the jack. 
Take this landing net, and pass it under him as I draw him towards the 
shore." 

" But if the men should return — " said Jocelyn, looking in the direction 
they had taken. 

" Pshaw ! mind not the men ; let us first prevent the escape of the jack, 
and it will be time enough afterwards to think of yours," replied the 
amiable angler. 

This magnum opus being at last accomplished, and the piscatory tormen- 
tor having gloated for some time over the victim of his lingering cruelty, 
and deposited it in his basket, Jocelyn was again preparing to depart, for 
which purpose he requested his hat and cloak. — "Harkye, young man," 
said Izaak, as he handed them to him, — " you have heard my name : let it 
go no further, for though I would have saved you from a bailiff, I tittle 
deemed you were pursued by a sergeant with a lung's warrant I meddle 
not with sock matters, but have ever learned to obey « pastors and r 
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and all that are in authority over us.' Learn thou too, to fear God, honour 
the king, and love thy fellow-creatures i and with this advice, as I desire 
no fellowship with violators of the law, I say unto thee, as Micaiah said to 
Ahab, ( Go and prosper V n 

Joeelyn expressed the warmest gratitude for the assistance he had re- 
ceived, declaring that it was doubly acceptable from so celebrated a person 
as the admired author, of the Complete Angler. — " My good young man !" 
exclaimed Izaak, taking him by the hand, while his whole countenance 
beamed with satisfaction, " you do me honour. I shall be happy to be 
better acquainted, that I may give you some instructions in the noble art, 
wherein, to say the truth, thou art but a sad and sorry tyro." 

" I fear I shall ever continue so," replied our hero, who was no admirer 
of the "noble art :" and with these words again bowing to his preserver, 
and thanking him, he retraced his steps towards the lane^ for the purpose 
of regaining the house, where he thought he should be safe, at least for the 
present, and might consider at better leisure how he should dispose of him- 
self for the future. The old gardener welcomed him back to his hiding- 
place, which began to assume a less cheerless aspect when he considered 
it as a probable refuge from the Gate-house, a dismal receptacle, to which 
he had not the smallest inclination to be a second time consigned. 
. In the course of this day he received another visit from the queen's 
usher, to whom he related his adventure. " I am not at all surprised at it," 
replied Tracy, " for I observed a horseman following me last trip ? aD< * njf 
thought the same fellow was dogging me to-day. Your lair is discovereo, 
and no time must be lost in changing it. England will soon be mad^t^* 
hot to hold you : are you ready for a trip to Holland ?" 

* A* soon as you please," replied Joeelyn. 

"Then let us seize time by the forelock," said his companion, and trust 
to our heels for a flight to Bow-bridge, where we can take boat for $e 
Thames. Anticipating the necessity of this me asure, I have already secur- 
ed your passage with the skipper of a Dutch galliot ; and will take care, 
before you sail, to procure you such a letter ofintroduction from my uncle 
jtbe merchant, as will ensure you a welcome reception in the land ot dykes 
and dams." Crossing the country at a brisk pace, they reached the destuv 
ed point without obstruction, where they entered a wherry ; and Joeelyn 
was in due time put on board the vessel, being introduced to the captain 
as a young man going out as clerk to the great merchant of Rotterdam, 
Adrian Beverning. Having delivered to the fugitive a purse of gold trans- 
mitted by the queen, and promised to send his luggage and effects from 
Hampton Court, as well as the promised letter of introduction, Tracy took 
his departure ; leaving our hero to meditate upon the strange vicissitude 
which had thus unexpectedly compelled him to exchange the luxuries of a 
palace for the abomination of a small Dutch galliot, whose crew were at 
that moment surrounding a pot of boiled pease and pork, while the whole 
vessel was enveloped in a fog of steam and smoke, and perfumed with the 
mingled odours of pitch, pork, tobacco, and red-herrings. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

" These things to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence, 
• Which ever as she could with haste despatch 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse " 

ShAKSPXAIIK. 

In this miserable floating hovel, obliged to participate in the coarse fan, 
and submit to the coarser fellowship of boozing mermen ; with no occupa- 
tion by day, and an old ticking stufied with pea-shells for his bed at night ; 
did Jocelyn pass the greater part of a most uncomfortable week, until his 
effects arrived from Hampton Court, as well as his credentials from Tracy's 
uncle. Tracy himself did not again make his appearance, suspecting that 
all his movements were watched, and apprehensive that by this means an 
embargo might be placed on the vessel, or an officer sent on board who 
'would infallibly curtail the travels of the pretended merchant's clerk. The 
cargo was now completed ; and our hero, anxious to escape from the 
wret ched galliot, in which he was the only passenger, gladly saw the hatch 
Mttened down, the mooring rope cast off, and the sails hoisted. As if to 
atone for the previous delay, the remainder of the voyage, under the speed- 
ing influence of favourable winds, proved rapid and fortunate. In less than 
the usual period assigned to the passage, they discovered Schonhoven and 
the island of Goree ; then the mouth of the Maas, which river they shortly 
entered ; and coasting along its low slimy shore fringed with osiers, inter- 
spersed herd and there with a stunted polled willow, they passed Maas- 
landsleya. From this point the banks began to assume a more picturesque 
aspect, being lined with farm-houses, villages, and handsome avenues of 
trees, enlivened by moving groups of people, and herds of cattle that seemed 
to rival their owners in sleekness and solidity of appearance. The gates 
of the city being shut and the boom closed, when they reached Rotterdam, 
Jocelyn was fam to remain on board anotfier night ; a penance which he 
endured with the less patience as it was entirely attributable to the obstinacy 
of the captain, who persisted in sending a boat ashore to buy a pound of 
tobacco at a particular shop, although warned by the pilot that it would oc- 
casion his being shut out for the nignt 

At an early hour on the following morning our hero landed, and, entering 
the city by the old gate, was struck with the numerous canals, covered with 
drawbridges, and fined with vessels of all sorts, whose lofty masts, sur- 
mounted with gallant flags and streamers floating on the wind, imparted 
an animation and gayety even to the air above ; while the beautiful streets 
below, the stately avenues of trees, the houses faced with shining tiles, 
their stories projecting above each other in gayly painted balconies, and 
their large windows guttering in the rising sun, gave to the whole scene a 
lively and exhilarating effect, which was heightened by the activity and 
bustle of the thronging population. As if to render his reception still more 
cheerful and flattering, a celebrated carilloneur from Leyden was skilfully 
playing a favourite air upon the chimes of the church of St. Lawrence, whose 
merry echoes appeared to awaken a correspondent feeling, even in the 
phlegmatic natives of Rotterdam. 

In the broad and magnificent street called the Boompies, planted with a 
noble mall, and commanding delightful views of the opposite country, stood 
the house of raijn hear Adrian Beverning, one of the burgomasters of the 
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at? , sad the merchant to whom bis letter of hrtodtation was iililifml 
The mansion, pertly baflt in the old Spanish style with the gable cede ero» 
battled in front, end enlarged by snbsaqnciil additions in the Dutch taste, 
farmed a huge unwieldy pUe of massy construction, flanked round with a 
enboih of counting-houses and offices at the bottom ; and terminated 



at the top by a range of warehouses for light goods, to whose wafts cranes 
were affixed. The intermediate stories, fronted by projecting balconies 
handsomely decorated, and embellished with beantnol shrubs and flowers, 
seemed to be appropriated to the residence of the family. Ringing at the 
principal entrance, Jocelyn was surprised to find himself ushered into a 
specious marble balL whence a broad flight of steps of the same material, 
adorned with gilt balustrades, conducted to the upper apartments. Early 
as was the hoar, Mr. Beverning, he was informed, was not only up, but 
employed in superintending the landing of some goods, though he would 
doubtless see Jocelyn immediately if he sent in his letter of introduction. 
This was accordingly done, and in afew minutes afterwards he was ushered 
np stairs. 

The apartment which he now entered 1 was nung round with cabinet pic- 
tures of the Flemish and Dutch schools, and opened by a folding winnow 
upon the flat leaded roots of the countbg-houses. At this aperture, in an 
arm-chair of embroidered velvet, with a small desk and papers before him, 
sat the burgomaster, a portly, not to say a somewhat burly-looking, per- 
sonage, attired in a green cap edged with lace, a flowered damask mor- 
ning-gown lined with green silk, a tabbinet waistcoat, trunk-hose, and grjen 
yelyet slippers. His commanding height, his large and rather corpulem 
figure, bis peaked grizzled beard, a certain appearance of richness in his 
costume, and the sparkling of a magnificent diamond-ring, which he wore 
upon the little finger of either hand, imparted a degree of grandeur and 
superiority to his took, which Jocelyn had little expected to contemplate ; 
and which in bis estimation did but ill assort with tne pipe in his mouth, 
(although it was a richly embossed meerschaum^ the silver spitting-dish 
at his feet, and the burning turf in a little porcelain vase. Which was to 
relume that pipe in case it should be extinguished. Stately, however, as 
was his appearance, the expression of his countenance was good-humoured, 
and bis manner frank, even to familiarity. " Aha ! sir," he exclaimed, 
speaking to Jocelyn in perfect good English — "this is what I like -in a 
young man — smorgens vroeg, as the Dutch proverb goes, — to rise early 
is to double life. You see I have not opened your letter of introduction ; 
the handwriting and seal of my excellent ana wealthy friend Alderman 
Staunton will ever be a sure passport to Adrian Beveming. I was clerk 
to his father upon London Bndge as early as the year but what sig- 
nifies the date ? You may see that time has taken me by the beard, a 
touch that turns every thing to gray, to show us that the evening of life is 
coming on. You would have been welcome, sir, without the alderman's 
autograph, if there be truth in Seneca's averment, that personal comeliness 
is a fetter of recommendation. Even merit is enhanced by it: Petronius 
Arbiter was right ' Gratior est pulchro veniens e corpore virtus.' You 
see, sir, I am giving you credit beforehand, for when I look at you I can 
never believe you win justify the exclamation applied to Ovid's larva — 
« quale caput, at cerebrum non habet' " 

Just as he had finished this somewhat unnecessary and pedantic display 
of his classical lore, Jocelyn observed that the window was darkened by 
a bale which was being craned up to the warehouse above, at sight of 
which the burgomaster, putting nis head to the window, bawled out — 
M Doubles in a diamond. No, 878,— what is the weight?" A voice 
from below gave the necessary information, which the merchant entered 
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in a book before him, and then turning to Jocelyn, inquired, " Are .not 
those delightful nutmegs ?" 

" Really, sir, I cannot say," he replied, " as 1 never tasted them." 

"Tasted them!" exclaimed the burgomaster, with an expression of 
some contempt ; " cannot you judge by the smell ? They are just arrived 
from Amboyna." 

Our hero declared that the odour was delicious, and indeed the whole 
house was perfumed with the fragrance of spices, over which not even the 
smoke of its master's pipe could predominate. 

" Did you see my noble vessel in the river ?" continued the merchant, 
tt de Vrouw Roosje, the Lady Rose, the richest ship that ever entered 
Rotterdam. These bales are just brought up from her in lighters, for she 
is yet too deep in the water to come into the harbour. Ana yet she has 
nothing in her but spices. Aha ! young man, think of that !" He evi- 
dently thought a good deal of it himself, for his whole figure expanded 
with delight as he took the pipe from his mouth for a moment, inflated his 
capacious cheeks till they resembled those of Boreas, and deliberately 
puffed out the smoke with another interjection of — " Aha ! young man, 
think of that !" 

One of the fragrant bales was again passing the window, when, instead 
of contemplating it with the same complacency as the former, his counte- 
nance was marked with anger as he called out in a loud voice — " Peter- 
kin Voorst ! Peterkin Voorst !" 

** Ja, mijn heer, ja," replied some one from below. 

u Who is in the lighter repairing the bales ?" 

""Wbuter Vanwangen," was the reply. 

" Dismiss him instantly," cried the wrathful burgomaster ; " he has left 
a hole in the last bale, and three of the nutmegs have already fallen out 
Stop yonder varlet of a boy, he has picked up one of them. Donder 
ende blixem ! are we to be ruined by such careless knaves?" 

As if not to notice this act of meanness in so important a character as 
the richest burgomaster of Rotterdam, Jocelyn had fixed his eyes upon 
one of the pictures in the apartment, which his host observing, exclaimed, 
" Aha ! that is a curious picture ; it was painted by Rembrandt, while yet 
a younker in his father's mill, which only admitting the light from above, 
imparted to his pencil that peculiar depth of light and shade from which 
he never afterwards deviated. Next to it is the portrait of his maid-ser- 
vant, which he placed in the window of his house, and for several days 
deceived the good folks of Amsterdam, who mistook it for a real figure. 
I gave two hundred double ducats for the pair. But if you are an admirer 
or these things, look at yonder gem, the shrimp-man, by Frans Miens. It 
cost me fifteen hundred florins. Aha ! think of that !" It was indeed an 
exquisite specimen of the master, and the whole collection seemed to have 
been made with a taste and an indifference to expense, that formed a start- 
ling inconsistency in one who piqued himself upon judgment of nutmegs 
by the smell, and was too sordid to lose a single one of those little aroma- 
tic balls, without at the same time losing his temper and crying out that 
he should be ruined. 

u You have not examined this sea-fight by Gillem Vandervelde," con- 
tinued the burgomaster, pointing to a picture over the fireplace : " he went 
oat to sea in a light skiff during the last engagement of our fleet, in order 
to take his sketch, and ventured into the midst — (Hallo ! Jan Oost ! Jan 
Oost! put some grease to that creaking crane. Donder ende blixem ! we 
cannot hear ourselves talk ;) — and ventured into the midst of the bullets ; 
but the rogue made me pay for it Eighteen hundred rix-dollars. Money, 
air, money ; but yet the man must be a fool that would venture his life for 
it Half-mad, however, is sometimes double wise. What says S~ 
27—6 
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MwBwmJk w*g*mm inffouum mi wnxtura dementia. Peterkin Voorst! 
what b the wo^it of Na 280 r* 

As Jocelyn still continued gazing on the sea-piece, his host continued, 
* Aha ! sir ; since yon are fond of snips, I have a rare treat for you. Ton 
shall accompany me in my cutter on board the Vrouw Roosje. Soch a 
beauty ! Round as a barge, at both bows and stem ; and deep, deep, deep, 
to hold the nutmegs ana cinnamon, and spices from Amboyna. Aha ! 
young man ; think of that And here, too, we have some pretty little pic- 
tures of Nature's painting. Follow me, follow me." 

So saying he passed his portly figure with some difficulty through the 
folding window, and Jocelyn following him out upon the leads of the count* 
ing-house, found them encircled by low stands, on which were leaden vases 
of the rarest and most expensive tulips, whose names were inscribed upon 
the front in gilt letters. 

" Aha ! the poor grand duke is dead," cried the burgomaster, pointing 
to one of the flowers that had perished. M I gave six hundred and twenty 
dollars for the root; but bulbs are mortal as well as men : he had been 
ailing some time. This, however, is my pride, the yellow sultan ; I dare 
not tell you how much it cost me ; a fortune — a fortune ; — unless, indeed, 
this streaked emperor, or this queen of Hungary, may contest the palm 
with it in beauty, as they did in price. Is it not a paragon? straight as 
Circe's wand, and fair as Rhodope among the virgins. I know not which 
to admire the most, nor how to satisfy myself with gazing upon either. I 
like Tantalus — inter undas siticulosus." 

The floral enthusiast was becoming quite poetical under the inspiration 
of his vegetable beauties, when he espied a little caterpillar upon one of the 
leaves of the " Queen of Hungary," an apparition that filled him with un~ 
utterable horror. 

" Genadigste God!" he ejaculated with a look of dismay, as falling oa 
his knees and placing the bowl of his pipe under the obnoxious insect, he 
fumigated it until it rolled lifeless into a piece of paper which he extended 
to receive it 

" Karl Vanhoven !" he exclaimed, in a loud and angry voice — " send 
me Karl Vanhoven." 

In a few minutes the unfortunate gardener made his appearance, when 
his master, deeming words inadequate to the enormity of his guilt, pointed 
to the defunct reptile, a silent and pathetic reproach, which soon overspread 
the countenance of the offender with a blush of consternation. 

" Miss Beverning is managing the Queen of Hungary herself," said the 
accused wight, " and desired me never to touch it" 

Though this was probably an off-hand falsehood ventured in the fel- 
low's belief that his kind-hearted mistress would take the blame upon her 
own shoulders, it instantly appeased the wrathful burgomaster, who ex- 
claimed : — 

" Nay, if Constantia will rear her own flowers, she shall treat them as 
she lists, e'en should she kill me half a dozen dynasties of kings, queens, 
and emperors. Poor girl ! since her mother's death she has few pleasures, 
and I were a churl indeed, to deny her any thing that wealth can procure. 
Get thee gone, Karl : here is something to buy a bottle of schiedam for the 
Huisvrouw ; but forget not my Noordwyk roses in the blue balcony, nor 
my Haerlem jonquils." 

" Every leaf has been twice brushed this morning," said the bowing 
gardener, as he quitted his master's presence with a reassured countenance. 

" The crane has stopped working," cried the burgomaster to Jocelyn r 
" j!? e wharfm en are gone to their breakfast ; and if you can drink Mocha 
coffee of my own importation, to the tune of ' De Witt's I?ieam,» which this 
persevering carilJo"*"- *•-• *"»<m pealing on St Licence's chimes ever 
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since six this morning ; or sb some chocolate-cream which my daughter 
mixes for me with her own hand, we will e'en seek the painted parlour, 
and see whether the jade have yet made her appearance." 

Jocelyn having bowed acquiescence to this proposition, his host led the 
way to an apartment, whose panels and ceiling were decorated by the 
pencil of Rubens and Jansen Mirevelt with figures and landscapes, that 
seemed to unite the rich colouring of the Venetian with the elaborate de- 
tail of the Flemish school. On the table was a breakfast service of massy 
silver: but the nymph who was to do the honours of the repast had not 
yet taken her station. 

" Aha ! Miss Constantia !" exclaimed her father, " you must not read 
' Celanire, ou la Promenade de Versailles,'* so late o' nights, if it renders 
you such a sluggard in the morning.' 9 Taking out a watch encircled with 
tare diamonds, he continued : " Nay, it is not so late ; these rogues have 
put the wharf-clock too forward : they are paid by the hour, ana see how 
fhsy cheat me 1 We shall have time to visit my museum." 

At these words he led his guest to a large upper room, hung round with 
baubles, curiosities, foreign arms, dresses, and instruments ofmusic, most 
of which his own captains had procured in their traffic with the islanders 
of the Indian Ocean. On a table, in the centre, were divers quaint con- 
trivances of clockwork, and other pieces of mechanism of Dutch manufac- 
ture, such as waterworks in miniature, that performed all the operations of 
larger machinery, artificial music, an automaton, a tumbler, and a farm-yard, 
whose various tenants, both birds and beasts, enacted a most discordant 
imitation of the voices of the originals. 

" I have complied with the fashion," said the burgomaster, " in setting 
aside a room for all this trumpery, and dignifying it with the name of a 
museum. The folks of Rotterdam are mad for these conceits and toys, 
and it is wise, as the monkish ada<?e runs, ' sinere insanum mundum vadere 
quo vult ; nam vult vadere quo viSt.' For myself, I hold them but as poor 
and puerile ; and if your taste jump with mine, you would rather possess 
one relic of my gallery below, than all these barbarous trophies ana elabo- 
rateplaythings. — But you shall judge for yourself, if you will follow me." 

Willingly accepting this invitation, Jocelyn accompanied his host into a 
long gallery at the back of the house, supported by Doric columns, and 
filled with statues, marbles, and antiques, of the greatest rarity and beauty. 
Some of the former, in particular, were of the most exquisite proportions ; 
and as he gazed upon them with fervent delight, his admiration of the 
burgomaster's character was enhanced, when he informed him, that he had 
at mat moment two agents in the Greek islands expressly employed to 
discover and purchase marbles for his collection. In the course of con- 
versation he also learned that he united the diplomatic avocations with 
those of the merchant and the virtuoso, having been once despatched to 
Paris by their high mightinesses on a secret mission ; and twice on a 
similar errand to the late Protector of England. When he combined his 
little scraps of Latin, his attention to the paltriest details of business, and 
his sordid fear of losing a single nutmeg, with his utter indifference to 
expense in his magnificent establishment, his love of the arts, and his 
presumed diplomatic talents, he was at a loss to determine in what class 
to place him, whether among the plodding and thrifty burghers of Rotter* 
dam. or with such enlightened and princely merchants as the De Medici 
of Florence. 

" Let us be gone," said the burgomaster — " breakfast must have been 
long since ready, and we shall in our turn be keeping Constantia waiting." 
Jocelyn tore himself away the more reluctantly from the contemplation of 

• One of Madame deScuderi's romances, which wore at that parted In hlj v 
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a Venus Callipyges, which had just engaged Us attention, because be had 
from the first, by some unaccountable association, anticipated a resemblance 
•Between the burgomaster's daughter and his Dutch stepmother. He was 
prepared, by all the Dutch women he had hitherto seen, for voluminous 
protruding nips, thick legs, a sodden sandy face, and that sort of form and 
physiognomy which might in some degree remind him of Sir John's admis- 
sion as to Lady Compton, that she had become " a trifle fishy in the face, 
and a thought sowish in the figure.*' 

" Ah ! I thought so," he exclaimed, as he entered the apartment, and 
saw a female seated at the table, whose prim and formal figure, white 
eyelashes, gray eyes, and old-maidish appearance, were far from prepossess- 
ing, although they would not by any means have authorized Sir John's 
ungaUant and disparaging phrases. She saluted Jocelyn with a coldness 
of manner and forbidding aspect that seemed calculated to repel any attempt 
at intimacy, even had he been disposed to make it ; but as lie saw at once 
that all his unfavourable presentiments were confirmed, so far at least as 
could be judged from her demeanour, he determined to address himself to 
the burgomaster, and leave his sour-looking daughter to her own medita- 
tions. The lapse of a few seconds, however, served to undeceive him as 
to the notions he had so hastily and erroneously formed. " Aha ! Miss 
Vanspaacken," cried the burgomaster, "I have just been saying that 
Constantia must not read Celanire over-night, if I am to expect my choco- 
late-cream in the morning. Though she is now too old to be deemed any 
longer your pupil, you should read her a lecture on the Bubject. As for 
me, though I can scold upon occasion with any churl that growls in Rotter- 
dam, I could not twit the baggage, no not for the value of the Vrouw 
Roosje's cargo, though she contains nothing but spices : aha ! Joffer Van- 
spaacken, think of that" 

"Miss Beverning has been up and waiting some time for her breakfast," 
replied, the person thus addressed, pursing up her mouth, and bending 
stiffly to the burgomaster — " but as you did not appear, she has gone to 
look at her flowers, whence she will doubtless return in two or three 
minutes." 

Jocelyn smiled at the idea of his having mistaken the governess, or rather 
the duenna, for the damsel ; though he still thought that nothing very pre- 
possessing could be expected in the pupil, when he conteraplatea the starch 
and pragmatical institutrice. 

In the midst of these lucubrations the door opened, and he almost started 
from his seat at the apparition of the two large and lustrous black eyes he 
had seen at the tournament in Paris, and which had too deeply impressed 
his memory to permit any mistake as to their identity. Nor was the recog- 
nition less instantaneous and electric on the part of the lady, who stopped 
short, blushed deeply, drew down the blue-veined lids over her large orbs, 
and seemed unable for a few seconds to recover from her confusion and 
surprise ; while Miss Vanspaacken perked herself up with a keen sus- 
picious look, and the astonished burgomaster, taking the pipe from his lips, 
and letting the smoke escape as it liked from his open mouth, exclaimed, 
" Hey, Slapperloot ? wat is er in de weg ? what's the matter ?" 

These were the only sounds that were uttered for a short interval ? at the 
expiration of which, Jocelyn, having in some degree recovered his self- 
possession, explained to his host, that if he were not mistaken, he had 
had the pleasure of seeing Miss Beverning at the royal tournament, in 
Paris. 

" And did you recollect her so immediately ? w inquired the burgomaster. 
"I was there with her, but you did not seem to remember me when we 
first encountered." 

There might have been more reasons fortius difference than entered into 
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4s* speaker** immediate contemplation, though he still seemed to be at a 
fees to* aecorart for their mutual surprise and agitation, when Constantia, 
Who had now become more collected, exclaimed, " This is the gentleman 
thai unhorsed the Bohemian baron in the lists, and who picked up my 
scarf, when, by mere accident, owing to my leaning too forward, it slipped 
from my shoulders." 

As Jocelyn noticed the alacrity with which she seized the first opportu- 
nity of exculpating herself from any intentional bestowal of that favour, 
he thought it right to acquit himself also of any vain misconstructions he 
might have been supposed to put upon the occurrence, by declaring that he 
bad made every inquiry for the purpose of restoring it, but without suc- 



•* Aha !" cried the burgomaster, " were you the young cavaliero who 
bote off the baron's casque like a pennon to your lance ? Donder en' 
Biistem ! you gave him a rough greeting and a sore fall. What was the 
value of the sword the king gave you ?** 

Jocelyn declared that he had never thought of estimating it, as he only 
prized the honour, without adverting to the intrinsic value. " cut the hon- 
our is sometimes more gratifying," replied the merchant, " when we know 
that it is convertible into some certain hundreds of ducats. I need not, 
then, as it seems, introduce you and my daugher to one another ; nor 
could I if I would, for though we have been chatting together so long, I 
• never thought to inquire your name. It is time I should examine your cre- 
dentials, and break the seal of my good friend's letter. I am toM he is 
worth a hundred thousand double ducats. Aha ! think of that, young 
man!" 

With these words he took the paper from his waistcoat pocket, and while 
he was engaged in perusing its contents, our hero had an opportunity of 
contemplating his daughter, who had derived from her sire nothing but her 
height and her commanding figure. From her mother, a French woman of 
a distinguished Norman family, whom he had married in his first embassy 
to Paris, she inherited that cast of countenance, which, in this country, we 
should pronounce to be emphatically foreign, although some might rather 
say, that it gave her the appearance of a most beautiful Jewess. Her black 
eyes, which, as we have already noticed, were large, round, and lustrous, 
were surmounted by dark, though delicately arched brows ; her nose inclin- 
ed to the aquiline, and her mouth might have been pronounced too large, 
but that it disclosed, when opened, a set of teeth that were absolutely fault- 
less. Her clear brown complexion harmonized admirably with the profuse 
raven locks, which, parting upon her high forehead, fell irr glossy curls 
down to her neck ; while the general beauty of her features received an inex- 
pressible charm from an interesting air of pensiveness, which, however, 
seemed to emanate from modesty and depth of feeling, rather than from 
melancholy. 

From this survey, which, although it has occupied some time in the de- 
scription, was comprehended by our hero in a single delighted glance, he 
was recalled by the burgomaster's exclamation of "Donder ende blixem!" 
and on Jocelyn's casting his eyes upon the apostrophiser, he clearly saw 
that the contents of the letter had not only surprised him, but disturbed the 
equanimity of his temper. " Wat de deivel !" he continued, turning to 
Jocelyn, as he folded up the paper ; " does not the alderman know my 
connexion with the English government, that he asks me thus a second 
time to harbour runaways from the royal frown ? Am I not in jeopardy 

enough already about that unfortunate ? Does he think Charles the 

{Second will be played with, as if he were de koning of heer. a king of 
cards? An angry monarch has keen eyes, and quick ears, and longhands, 
and sharp nails. Aha ! young man ! think of that In den naame Godps J 

6* 
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how came you to take a man by the beard that wears a crown upon km 
head V Our hero concisely related the cause of his intemperate expres- 
sions, and the unfortunate issue of the contest they had occasioned with 
Bagot, concluding by stating, that he still possessed the favour and good 
offices of the queen, whose portrait he produced, in corroboration of his as- 
sertion. " Aha !" cried the burgomaster, who, from the ambiguous terms 
of the letter, feared that his offence was of a more treasonable nature — "is 
that all ? then we may snap our fingers, provided we make no noise in do- 
ing it We will take care of you, young man : but you must be quiet and 
discreet ; neither so ready of hand, nor so free of tongue ; for though Adrian 
Beverning be a burgomaster of Rotterdam, and I believe none of the poor- 
eat — aha ! yet is he surrounded by spies of the Orange party, who, in these 
times of trouble and faction, might, upon the slightest pretext, or even upon 
none at all, expose him to the perilous suspicion of the Booghen-Moog- 
hens. Een woord voor de wyzen. A word to the wise, young man, m 
enough : sotaste the Mocha ere it be cold ; and if Constanua will spare you 
some of the chocolate-cream, in return for your taking care of her scarf, I 
can recommend it as being specially balsamic as well as grateful." 

A second blush deeply suffused nis daughter's face as she obeyed this 
intimation ; and the founder of the repast now setting the example pf more 
active measures by a vigorous assault upon the dried fish and smoked 
meats, Jocelyn, who had an accumulated appetite of' three or four days to 
allay, since he had found little that was edible on board the galliot, did jus- 
tice to the hospitality of his host What Miss Vanspaacken wanted in 
activity, she supplied by perseverance ; for though the formal way in which 
she executed every manoeuvre of the knife and fork, and the mathematical 
precision with which each piece of meat was cut, occasioned her progress 
to be slow, the process went on with the steadiness of machinery, and the 
work accomplished was proportionately considerable. Constanua was the 
only one that seemed indifferent to the good cheer. Sitting silent and ab- 
stracted, she was apparently too much occupied in feeding her thoughts, 
to attend to the refection of the body, until her father exclaimed, " Aha, 
Constantia I has the sight of this doughty champion robbed you of your appe- 
tite / feed, child, feed !" when, with renewed blushes, she endeavoured to 
obey the injunction. 

Just as the repast was concluded, the burgomaster started up at the 
sound of a bell, exclaiming, " Hey, Slapperloot ! there is the wharf-bell. I 
must see the remainder of the nutmegs landed ; but at twelve o'clock, Sig- 
ner Cavaliero, we shall have emptied the barge, and I shall be ready to 
^ive youyoucpromised treat, by showing you De Vrouw Roosje. Mean- 
time, Joffer Vanspaacken, will you order an apartment to be prepared for 
the queen's champion ? and you, Constantia, must manage to entertain 
him till I return. She is still too deep in the water to enterthe canal ; and 
all spices ! — Aha ! young man, think of that !" The conclusion of his 
speech was an unconscious soliloquy, uttered as he was leaving the room, 
and while his thoughts were on board De Vrouw Roosje. 

In a short while, Constantia, discarding her embarrassment, commenced 
a more unrestrained conversation with our hero, who was astonished at her 

Sroficiency in English, until he learned that she had not only accompanied 
er father in his embassies to London, but that it formed the more preva- 
lent language at their table, where some of his own countrymen were 
almost daily visitants. " In my poor mother's time," she continued, " we 
always conversed in French ; so that I am perhaps as well acquainted with 
these two languages as with my native Dutch." 

"Better!" ejaculated Miss Vanspaacken, opening for the first time her 
thin compressed lips, " for you never give our gutturals their full beauty, 
nor do>you impart the classical breadth to our double a's. Even my own 
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ra is rendered leas harmonious by your manner of pronouncing it :" and 
then uttered it herself, giving such a specimen of the true Dutch har- 
mony, as wonderfully resembledthe quacking of a duck j which, after all, 
may have been the original and genuine dialect of her amphibious coun- 
trymen. 

Requesting another sight of the Gtueen of England's picture, Constantia 
drew from Jocelyn a more detailed account of the occurrence at Hampton 
Court, and of the rencounter with Bagot, than he had furnished to the bur- 
gomaster ; fixing her large eyes upon him as he spoke, and devouring 
every syllable of his narrative, with an appearance of intense interest As^ 
he concluded his statement, he declared that he viewed his exile, and the' 
loss of his appointment, with diminished regret, since it had been the happy 
means of bringing him acquainted with Miss Beverning, whose beautiful 
eyes had never been absent from his memory since he had first beheld them 
m. the tttting-ground of the Parisian tournament At this avowal, Con- 
stantia again became embarrassed ; Miss Vanspaacken assumed a most 
forbidding and duenna-like demureness of look ; and Jocelyn, in order to 
relieve them both, took down a guitar which was hanging against the wall, 
and, observing that it was differently constructed from his own, handed it 
to Constantia, requesting she would enable him to judge of its powers, if he 
might venture to solicit such a favour upon so short an acquaintance. 
Without the least hesitation she began tuning the instrument; and, 
wishing to compliment her visitant with a song m his own language, she 
warbled in a low, mellow, but withal a somewhat melancholy tone of voice, 
the following song, which had been recently set to music by Purcel : — 

SONG. 

1. 

Mr dear mistress has a heart 

Soft as those kind looks she gave me, 
When with love's resistless art, 

And her eyes, she did inflame me. 

8. 
But her constancy's so weak, 

She's so wild and apt to wander, 
That my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 

3. 

Angels listen when she speaks ; 

She's my delight, all mankind's wonder ; 
But my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 

u The music is by Henry Purcel," said Constantia, "but I know no 
the author of the words." 

Our hero informed her that they were by his friend the Earl of Roches 
ter ; and after paying her the compliments she so justly merited, both from 
her style of singing and her command of the instrument, he mentioned the 
mad exploit in which his lordship had so lately rendered himself conspicu 
ous, ana for which he was at that moment doing penance in the Tower ; 
explaining the manner in which he had been implicated in- that outrage 
and the atonement he had made, as soon as he had discovered its nature 
by procuring the restoration of Mistress Mallet to her friends. To this 
narrative his fair auditor listened with an attention that seemed to absorb 





•t its conchimott. as if 
bat suddenly recollecting 
_ she landed the gmtar to Jocefyn, 

'Teai tasked of its bean* difcintf from your own, and cannot 
r that job ae m pcngaML By die custom of minstrelsy, I 
■poo yea lor m sobs. 1 " 
It shall be wiffiiigjy acknowle dg e d, especially to so fair and accom- 
Hatmant," cried Jocelyn ; "but I am not one of those adroit 
that are iodifl e i e u t aboat their tools. These wire and brass 
atrinjgs, to which I have been anaccostooied, would make but janghne 
ansae, when touched by an anpraensed hand. If my effects, which I 
c nisicd to be co u fe y e d hither, hare arrived, I will cheerfully attempt ■ 
ballad upon my own guitar." 

Miss Vanspaacken vohmteering her services to show him the apartment, 
to which the servants had leuei t ed orders to convey his luggage, he ac- 
companied her up stairs to a room opening into a balcony, filled with rare 
exotics and the most b eautifu l shrubs. Every balcony, she informed him, 
was supplied with choice plants, the captains being instructed to bring 
home all me botanical curiosities that could be collected in the countries 
they visited ; and every floor had a small green-house wanned by a froe, 
into which the tenderer plants were removed when the season required it 
Amon * his other effects he soon found Ms guitar, with which he returned 
to the breakfast-parlour, attended by Miss Vanspaacken, who watched him 
with all the jealousy of a genuine duenna. His instrument was presently 
put in order, and he accidentally selected for bis coup cPessai one of those 
simple Norman ballads which he had picked up in Paris, and which hap* 
pened to have been an old favourite with Constantia's mother, who had 
often sung it to her when a child. France was the country of her affec- 
tions, not simply because it was her mother's birth-place, but from the 
memory of the pleasant hours she had passed there in former times, and 
the cherished friends and relations she had left in it She doted upon the 
very language ; and when she heard the sweet and manly voice of Jocelyn 
giving its full expression to the plaintive ballad to which she had so 
often listened when sitting upon the knee of her departed mother, it awak- 
ened a train of tender recollections that quickly overcame her feelings. 
As she gazed upon the singer the big tears started from her eves, and rolled 
unrestrainedly down her cheeks, til! Jocelyn was himself deeply affected 
at the sight of her emotion ; ana Miss Vanspaacken reproved her tartly, 
declaring that it was extremely ungenteel to give way to one's feelings at 

v any time, and particularly indecorous in the presence of a stranger. 

Hoping to restore the tone of her feelings, which he perceived to be 
acutely sensitive, Jocelyn changed the strain to one of those brisk and lively 
chansonetles, of which France supplies such a sparkling and abundant vari- 
ety ; but it seemed to touch upon no sympathizing chord in the heart of 

- Constantia. She had recovered her firmness, but was not to be exhila- 
rated so easily as she had been melted : though she was no longer sad* she 
appeared to have little relish for gayety. He accordingly laid aside his 
instrument; and entering into conversation with her, found that she dis- 
coursed with intelligence upon all subjects, and with the eloquence of a 
deep and earnest enthusiasm upon those which more immediately inter- 
ested her feelings. So pleasantly was he absorbed in this colloquy, that 
he was not lees surprised than annoyed when the burgomaster entered, 
with his watch in his hand, exclaiming, " Aha ! Signor Cavaliero, twelve 
o'clock, and not ready ? You will learn to be punctual when you have 
been with us a little longer. Four hundred and thirteen bales of Amboyna 
nutmegs 5 think of that ! I know you would be disappointed if I did not 



gjfas you the promised treat by showing you my beauty, De Vrouw 
so come along, for the boatmen are waiting." 

Though Jocelyn most devoutly wished the Vrouw Roosje at the bottom 
of the Zuyder-zee, preferring the beauty he was with to ail the wooden 
charmers that ever floated, he could not venture to offend his host, but re- 
luctantly accompanied him to the water-side ; filled with admiration of his 
lovely daughter, and leaving Constantia not less vividly impressed by the 
character and accomplishments of her father's new guest Her mother, 
who had lost two brothers in the religious civil wars which for so many 
years desolated France, was of a pensive character, and a strict Catholic, 
which religion, as well as her sedateness, had descended to her daughter ; 
but though Constantia was calm and serious, and had hitherto seen nothing 
that had in the smallest degree touched her heart, she by no means de- 
served the imputation of indifference and coldness with which she was 
sometimes charged. On the contrary, she was deeply susceptible ; her 
apparent want of feeling being nothing but a want of sympathy with the 
society among which she moved. It might be truly said of her that her 
desires " were dolphin-like, and showed themselves above the element she 
lived in." Never was a young female more strikingly misplaced* An 
enthusiast both in religion and virtue, lofty and perhaps even romantic in her 
notions, she was exposed to the sordid solicitations of Dutch brokers, ship* 
owners, manufacturers of madder, and vulgar wooers of all sorts, who. 
courting her fortune while they were indifferent to her charms, floundered 
about her like so many porpoises around a flying-fish. 

Pron 3u?h a revolting reality ah? took refuge m the dreams of imagina- 
tion, devouring the romances of the Scuderis and others, which then man- 
dated France, with an avidity that increased her distaste for the sphere she 
occupied, by filling her with notions of a more exalted and chivalrous state 
of existence. The fancies thus imbibed, and the aspirations thus cherish- 
ed, might be visionary and fantastic ;' but her delusion was not the crazi- 
ness of a female Gtuixete, nor the romance of a precocious school-girl. It 
was a high and holy enthusiasm, which while it fixed her thoughts upon a 
model otperfection that was perhaps unattainable, at least stimulated her 
to every thing that was virtuous and noble. At the perusal of any great 
and magnanimous action in the books on which she doted, her heart leap* 
ed, and the blood rushed thrilling through her whole frame. If she en- 
countered any thing of an opposite tendency, her large eyes kindled ; 
while a fiery loak attested the fierceness of her scorn and indignation. 

Will it be deemed wonderful that such a young enthusiast as we have 
been describing, accustomed hitherto to no other society than that of the 
mercantile boars of Rotterdam, or the plodding foreigners who drove their 
bargains over her father's wine, should instantly see realized in Jocelyn 
the bright creation of her fancy, the very being for whom her soul had se- 
cretly panted, and yield herself to the delusion with all the fervour of an 
ardent temperament ? His personal recommendations, his prowess, his 
musical talents, would not alone have thus inflamed her imagination; 
though these, it must be confessed, form a combination not easily resisted. 
When the same hand, that has wielded with distinction the lance and the 
sword, can tastefully touch the guitar ; when the voice, that has cheered 
the war-horse in the field, can warble a soft love-ditty in a lady's bower, 
the ordinary avenues to a female heart are already gained. These united 
qualifications Constantia had seen in Jocelyn, and had been contented to 
admire them ; but that which she had felt in her inmost soul, that which 
had awakened the dormant affections of her heart, was the knightly and 
chivalrous impulse which prompted him to punish the ungenerous Bohe- 
mian baron, to vindicate the insulted Gtueen of England, to succour and 
liberate the fair victim of Lord Roaster's violence. She looked upon him 
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a* her serfs champion • and seeing him mined and exiled for those vsrj 
actions, which would hare raised him to the pinnacle of glory in the pagM 
of Clebe, Ibrahim, or the Grand Cyras, she considered him abundantly 
entitled to her admiration and pity ; little reflecting, or perhaps not know- 
ing, that those feelings are but the insidious disguises under which Low 
masks his advances. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

" Tow mind is touring on the ocean, 
There where our argosies with portly sail, 
Like signfors and rich burghers, on the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 
Do OTerpeer the petty traffickers; 
That curtsey to them, do them reverence, 
as they fly by them with their woven wing.'* 

Shakspkahs. 

AS Jocelyn entered the hall with the burgomaster, for the purpose of 
Visiting the spice-ship, he found several servants waiting in rich Kveriej, 
one ofwhom threw over his master's shoulders a superb Palatine dosk, 
which fastened across the chest with a broad golden agraffe enchased with 
jewels, As he gazed upon his companion's wide-flapped hat, looped u)» on 
one side with a button of black bugles, on his peaked and grizzled beard, 
his old-fashioned basket-hilted sword, whose handle glittered as it now 
and then escaped from beneath his cloak, and the commanding height and 
portliness of his figure, he inisht almost have fancied that he beheld some 
naughty Spanish grandee of the olden time, had not his ideas been instantly 
recalled to Holland by the meerschaum pipe, from which the worthy bur- 
gomaster seldom parted. When he remembered that this granduer of ap- 
1>etrance was combined with a reputation for immense riches, he was no 
onger amazed at the reverence, almost amounting to awe, .which his pres- 
ence seemed to inspire; nor at the profound obeisances with which as 
was everywhere greeted as he moved along. Their progress to the water- 
side was impeded by a little bustle among the men, owing to their having 
•sited a caitiffin the act of nltm* his coat-pockets from a sugar hogshead 

" Who had the watching and repairing of those casks ?" inquired the 
burgomaster, when he learned the cause of the disturbance. 

44 Wont von Gooch," replied two or three voices. 

14 Hand me the wharf-book," continued the merchant. 

He took it ; and running the pen through the offender's name, said : 
11 Give him his wages and dismiss him. My people are well paid, and 
they shall do their duty. Besides, he who leaves the door open makes tb* 
thief." 

" Mercy ! mijn heer. for the love of God !" cried the sugar stealer, whom 
they were rudely hauling away. " As you are rich and great and pow- 
epful, have compassion ! Be not hard as Dives, because I am poor &* 
Lazarus." 

44 Lazarus was no thief, sirrah," replied the merchant sternly. "Had 
you asked charity of me or my daughter, it would not have been rerosea, 
tf found to be merited. Away with him to the Rasp House ! I have no 
objection," he continued, taking Jocelyn's arm and leading him forward, 
to throw away a thousand ducats upon a toy, a trifle, a nothing ; but I wiW 
not be robbed; no, not of the tenth part of a stiver." 

By this time they had reached the water-side, where a six-oared cutter 
Was in attendance ; the boatmen handsomely dressed in the burgomaster's 
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livery, and the whole ressel as scrupulously clean, and even elegant ia its 
appointments, as if they were entering a drawing-room. The spectators, 
who had collected to see them embark, stood respectfully with their hats in 
tJbieir hands, exhibiting that homage to superior wealth, which is nowhere 
more universally felt than in Holland. The sail was hoisted, the wind was 
fair, the boatmen plied their oars, and in an unusually short time, although 
it appeared dismally long to Jocelyn, they approached the spot where De 
"Vrouw Roosje lay. like a great unwieldy log on the water ; ner bows and 
stern rising considerably above the centre of the deck, and bulging forward, 
sb if proud of the glistering new varnish with which they had been profusely ■ 
lacquered 

" Aha !" cried the burgomaster, standing up as they approached, and 
snuffing the air with an appearance of most inordinate satisfaction — " I 
smell them already ; delicious ! and all from Amboy na ; think of that ! Ah, 
ray darling Vrouw Roosje ! Isn't she a beauty 7 As high, and as deep, 
and as round as a church, and all spices, aha !'' 

As soon as the cutter waB identified, the Roosje fired a salute from some 
small guns upon the deck, and the crew gave three cheers, which the burgo- 
master acknowledged by taking off his hat and waving it above his head. Ap- 
parently at a loss how to express the overflowing of his satisfaction, he at last 
nit upon the expedient of laughing outright, and continued chuckling and 
ejaculating, " Ana !" till they came under the vessel's side ; but he would 
not suffer Jocelyn to go on board till they had pulled round her and admired 
the stern, whose two little deeply-inserted cabin- windows resembled the dis- 
proportionately small eyes in the monstrojis head of the whale. Jocelyn 
would not interrupt the ecstasies of the owner by refusing to participate in 
his admiration ; although the object before him appeared as snapeless as if 
ft were the floating carcass of a defunct kraken. Before they mounted the 
ladder, the doating proprietor actually kissed and mumbled the ship's side, 
ejaculating, "Aha! my aromatic charmer! my darling Vrouw Roosje! 
what a beauty art thou ! stately as the bark of the Argonauts ; elegant 
as Cleopatra's yacht; precious as the sacred vessel of the Athenians !" 

With this classical salutation he mounted ; and seating himself on the 
capstan, while his whole frame seemed to swell with exultation, he looked 
triumphantly around, and continued — " There ! show me the monarch in 
Christendom that sits more proudly upon his throne, than does Adrian 
Beverning upon 'the capstan of the vrouw Roosje." Then calling for a 
silver goblet which he had brought with him in the cutter, he filled it with 
Cyprus wine, and drinking health to the captain and crew, with success to 
the Vrouw Roosje, he emptied it at a draught Jocelyn was now paraded 
through every part of the Indiaman, in whose capacious hold he still saw 
such a mass of spices, that he could not help expressing a cloubt whether 
they would ever be consumed. " Dulce est e magno tollere acervo," cried 
the burgomaster ; " they are Araboyna, young man, and will keep for years ; 
think of that ! Fire is a sure consumer, when the supply exceeds the de 
mand ; but all our warehouses are empty, and Europe is bare. This whole 
cargo will shortly be turned into gold: is not this the genuine alchymy, 
young man? aha!" 

Wearied with being obliged to descend ladders, climb perpendicular steps, 
and pry into every noisome nook of the vessel, Jocelyn gladly obeyed a 
summons to partake of a collation in the captain's cabin ; and with still 
greater satisfaction did he lower himself over the swelling side of the 
cutter, that was to re-convey them to Rotterdam. A gratuity in money 
and a double allowance of liquor having been distributed among the sailors, 
they cheered their owner upon his departure with hearty shouts, in which 
our hero was half-disposed to join, when he considered that he was leaving 
thiB floating warehouse, and returning to enjoy the society of Constantia. 
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On the way back his companion said but little ; indulging apparently 
own spicy thoughts, and confirming his complacency by the smoke of his 
meerschaum. In this silent state of happiness he regained the quay of the 
Boomptes, when a bundle of letters was put into his hand. One of them 
proven to be a circular from a house at Amsterdam, announcing the estab- 
lishment- of a shop for the sale of madders. Instantly turning it round, 
and observing by the direction that the postage haa not been paid, he 
angrily exclaimed, " Donder ende blixem ! are we to be ruined 7 Wat 
de duivel ! cannot these sordid varlets pay the postage when they ask a 
favour? Here, Dirk Jaagster! run to the post-office, give up the letter, 
and get back the dubbeltje that we hare paid." His countenance bright- 
ened up as he opened the second letter, from whence he took a paper ; and 
after ejaculating to himself, " Aha ! that is well ! good luck, gooa luck !" 
he inquired where they had placed the large case, of which he held the bill 
of lading in his hand. Being told it was in the weighing-house, he thrust 
the remainder of the letter into his pocket unopened, seized Jocelyn's arm, 
and, leading him hastily forward, whispered in nis ear : " A case of antique 
marbles from my agent in the island of JSgina. He ordered excavations 
to be made in the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter, and has discovered some 
rare entablatures. Aha, young man, think of that ! But the rogue makes 
me pay gold for stones ; ne has drawn upon me for twelve hundred ducats. 
Hey, Slapperloot ! it is money, sir, money." 

While ne was superintending the unpacking of the cases, and anxious// 
giving such directions as might prevent injury to their contents, a messen- 
ger arrived to inform him that his brother burgomasters were sitting in 
council upon the subject of despatches just received, and requested the im- 
mediate attendance of their chairman. Dismissing the man with a promise 
of present compliance, he whispered to Jocelyn : " Not an inch do I stir, 
till I have perused my own more interesting despatches from JEgina ; so 
they may e'en wag their heads at one another for the next half hour. 
Have a care, Aart Graauw ! — gently, Epje Loover ! Aha ! a prize indeed ! 
Here is the goat Amalthsea, and there are the Corybantes beating their 
cymbals at the- command of Ops : all beautifully executed, and in high 
preservation. Think of that, Cavaliero Compton ! I like to pry into these 
old stones. What says Cicero ? * Nescire quid antequam natus sis acci- 
dent, id est semper essepuerum.' Aha 1" 

Although a second officer came to summon him to the council-house, he 
continued looking on, and cautioning the men not to hurry themselves, 
until the case was emptied ; when, taking a leisurely survey of his acqui- 
sition, and expressing his high satisfaction with the execution and subjects 
of the marbles, he prepared to take his seat at the council-board ; desiring 
Jocelyn to proceed to the dinner-room, and direct Constantia not to await 
his arrival, as he knew not how long he should be detained. 

" We are accustomed to these disappointments," said Constantia, upon 
his delivering his message. " My father has such a multiplicity of avoca- 
tions, and would so much rather neglect a meal than a commission, that I 
am often obliged to do the honours of his table. If he is, as they tell me, 
the greatest man in Rotterdam, it only means that he is the master of every 
body but himsejf. For my part, I smile at the wealth that cannot purchase 
comfort ; and would much rather be unknown and independent, than a 
slave to the good opinion of the public. I sometimes fear he suffers him- 
self to be so much absorbed - — " 

" The dinner has been announced," interposed Miss Vanspaacken ; " the 
burgomaster particularly desired that we should not wait ; and there is a 
matelote of eels, my favourite dish, which will be spoiled if suffered to cool. 
Such weighty considerations were not to be neglected ; and they proceeded 
accordingly to their repast, during the progress of which Jocelyn first im- 
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bibed that mortal dislike of Miss Vanspaacken, which every day's subse- 
quent observations only tended to confirm. She was starch, prim, and 
pragmatical ; at the same time that she was officious, meddling, and fidg- 
etty, even to" a degree of impertinenca. Originally the keeper of a small 
school, she afterwards became governess in the burgomaster's family, 
where she was still retained, rather out of kindness to herself, than as be- 
ing now thought the most fitting companion for Constantia. With an in- 
firmity not uncommon in females of her class after their official duties have 
ceased, she still seemed to imagine herself surrounded by children whom 
she might annoy with her frivolous dictation. She piqued herself upon the 
exact collocation of pins and pronouns, of tuckers ana tenses ; her favour- 
ite piece of pedantry being the rigorous use of the subjunctive mood, wher- 
ever it was dictated by grammarians and was disregarded in colloquial 
parlance ; while she was as precise in the pronunciation of every syllable 
as if a pop-gun were making its first attempt at an oration. For lack of 
other pupds, she had established a kind of seminary for household furniture. 
On first entering the drawing-room in the morning, she cast a scrutinizing 
mathematical glance around her school ; and any scholar, that was even 
the tenth part of an inch out of its place, was instantly corrected and 
called to order. The chimney ornaments were taught where and how to 
place themselves, the flowers were made to hold up their heads, the tongs 
to turn out their toes, the poker to carry itself upright, the shovel to assume 
a becoming and decent attitude ; every chair was instructed what position 
to assume ; the truant pins upon the carpet were made to return into their 
pincushion ; and she seemed to find a peculiar pleasure in imposing pen- 
ance upon a china jar by making it stand by itself in a corner* With a • 
plumasseau, or little feather-brush, in her hand, (the only rod that was left 
to her,) she went the round of her inanimate scholars, uttering a malison 
against slatternly house-maids ; and switching off" any stray dust she en- 
countered, with an angry jerk, that appeared to recall the former delight of 
rapping her negligent pupils upon the sconce. 

Had she been content to exercise none but a parlour jurisdiction, this 
pedagogue in petticoats might have been endurable ; but she unfortunately 
extended her claims of pupilage over the kitchen. Her own reputation 
being as spotless as her gown, she thought herself warranted to take the 
characters of the maids under her proper surveillance ; checking their 
amusements, and watching their little flirtations, as if she were at once 
the mistress, mother, and duenna of the whole establishment Men-ser- 
vants who had been all their lives acquiring a knowledge of their business, 
had to learn it afresh from her. No napkin was ever folded properly, no 
spoon was ever turned the right way, no silver was ever cleaned as it 
ought to be, no salt-cellar occupied its exact position. A mean inquisition 
into cupboards and perquisites being added to this teasing, troublesome, 
and petty persecution, she contrived to worry the best servants into mutiny, 
and to make the family, the domestics, and the guests, all equally uncom- 
fortable. Minutely as the burgomaster attended to the most trivial mer- 
cantile details, he never bestowed a thought upon household arrangements; 
Constantia was absorbed in loftier contemplations than those of the mi' 
nage; and thus its entire supervision fell into the power of Miss Van- 
spaacken, who converted it into a perpetual domestic war. 

In Jocelyn's eyes she could never nave possessed a single qualification 
(or her office of governess except her plainness, — a recommendation which 
may appear strange to the uninitiated reader, but which will be duly ap- 
preciated bv all those mistresses of families who happen to have gay hus- 
bands or grown-up sons. When, however, Jocelyn saw this superficial 
precisian, this automatical smatterer, perking up her pinched unmeaning 
features towards the enlarged orbs and intellectual countenance of Con- 
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ataaha, tad pmng to catechise one wfaoM taougpila moved in a supe- 
rior sphere, which the could neither reach nor comprehend, he would hare 
heen nurred to indignation at her conceit, had it not at the name thne ap- 
peared ao preposterously ludicrous, aa generally to terminate his obeem- 
tion bj a vehement tendency to laughter. He could compare it to nothing 
hot the stupid owi npon Minerva's helm gravely presommg to instruct the 
Goddess of Wisdom. 

We perhaps owe an apology to our readers tor attaining them so Ion' 
from the dinner-table, especially for Miss Vanspaacken, who never suf- 
fered her guests to delay their descent to the dining-room, when her mate- 
lote of eels waa ready. She had devoured the whole of that ingratiating 
condiment with her usual mechanical perseverance, and the repast was 
already half finished, when the burgomaster made his appearance ; and 
having affectionately kissed Constantia, nodded familiarrjr to Jocelyn with 
an " Aha, Signor Cavaliero !" and to the ex-governante, with a " Hoe vaait 

Sr, Jofier Vanspaacken,'' he sat himself hastily down to the table. " Oh, 
ose tiresome old beard-waggers !" he exclaimed to our hero: "despatches, 
indeed ! they know not the meaning of the word ; nor wonldthev hare 
sent them off till midnight, had I not arrived to quicken them. While they 
were listening to the nonsense that came out of their own mouths, tbef 
forgot that no dinner had entered mine, though I had fortunately secured * 
snack on board my darling Vrouw Roosje. See the difference between t 
beggar and a burgomaster! the former cannot find a dinner to eat, and the 
latter cannot find time to eat his dinner. Aha ! think of that ! " 

With an apparent resolution of atoning for lost time, he plied his knife 
and fork vigorously for a few minutes, when he again addressed Jocelyn: 
"Hey. Slapoerloot! is't mogelvk! I quite forgot the wine. What say 
you, Signor Lansridder, Sir Knight of Uie Lance ? Merum adimit moero- 
rem ; so fill your glass. What shall it be? Cyprus, Canary, Rhenish, 
Malaga, Gascoigne, or this rare old Constantia from my vineyards at trie 
Cape 7 I named my daughter after my own estate in that settlement, and 
the baggage is now dearer to me than all the estates in the colony ; more 
heart-cnoering than all the grape-juice that was ever quaffed from cup. 
Her gossip's posset was made of this very batch of wine, when she was 
christened ; so we will e'en drink her health in it, now that the lapse of 

eighteen years has made the one a cordial, and the other a no, I must 

not say a beauty, but a grown maiden, and the darling of her father's 
hearth 

He filled his glass at the conclusion of this speech, Jocelyn did the same, 
Min Vanspaacken always took care of herself upon such occasions, and 
the whole party drank to the health of Constantia, who acknowledged their 
courtesy with a gracious smile, which appeared -the more fascinating to 
Jocelyn, because it was so rarely seen to. mantle upon her pensive counte- 
nance. Shortly after the repast, the burgomaster, as it was the foreign 
poatnight, again betook himself to the counting-house, whence he did not 
return till a Tato hour, so that our hero enjoyed the society of Constantia 
during the whole evening ; a pleasure, however, that was not a little qual- 
ified by the jealous and inexorable presence of Miss Vanspaacken. 

In a few days after he had thus teen domiciliated in the burgomaster's 
family, he received the following letter from Sir John, in answer to one he 
had written to him, explaining the causes of his sudden flight from Eng- 
land. 

"Out upon thee, my dear boy, for a hot-headed ass, and a hasty! — 
what ! tho foul fiend 1 is't not enough to have a choleric old fool in tbe fam- 
ily, that thou must add a young one to the list, and take pepper in the nose 
about matters that concerned thee not ? What a plague had the queen's 
vice-chamberlain to do with the king's concubine, even had he presented * 
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dozen of them to the Portuguese gypsy, Black Katharine, who, I am told, 
is a dowdy, and is certainly a papist, and wouldn't mind another gunpow- 
der plot, I dare say, if she met with a snug opportunity. 'Sblood, sir ! has 
the country been ravaged with fire and sword for ten years together, to 
bring back Rowland ; and isn't he to do as he likes, now we have got him, 
— and with his own queen too ? One would think you were as big a 
Roundhead as any of the crop-eared, red-coated, saints ; and yet you ought 
to remember the old royalist snatch I have often sung to you. 

* Yet in this we agree, 
' To live quiet and free, 
To drink sack and submit, < 

And not show our wit 
By our prating, but silence and thinking, 
And prove our obedience by drinking.' 

M Had you attended to the last two lines, you luckless malapert! you 
might soon have been in such favour with Rowland, as to get the Bramble- 
tye estate restored, and the roguish Roundhead, that keeps me out of it, 
shipped off to the Barbadoes, of which I see no more chance now than I 
did when you left us. 

" By the by, we were very near nabbing the black ghost t' other night 
Culpepper saw her squatting like a great black toad in the stone niche of 
one of the lodges, looking up at the towers, and spitting out anathemas 
and curses, as a she were pos sessed by Beelzebub. The fellow had heard 
so many stories about this Will-o'-the-wisp in black petticoats, that he was 
frightened and ran away. Indeed he swears that her eyes glared and 
sparkled in the dark like a couple of candles, while the hair upon her head 
bristled up, as he approached, like an angry boar's mane. Curse the slip- 
pery witch ! if honest Jack Whittaker had been there, he would have seiz- 
ed her by the throat as a terrier does a weasel : and if I do not give her the 
witch's ordeal, when she is once caught, and drag her nine times round the 
moat, sink or swim, may I be nailed up against my own barn door for a 
scarecrow! 

***Ods heart ! my dear boy, Jocelyn ! if things go cross with thee, they 

So worse with thy father. The gout still ties me by the leg, and this 
amned Juffrowu Weegschaal, or Lady Compton, as I suppose I must call' 
her, baits and worries me like a bear at a stake. I am sorry you have got 
among such a set of pot-wallopping, pinch-penny skinflints ; but I dont 
think they're so bad in their own country. I nave been trying to patch up 
a truce, but we can't agree even about that We are like the folks in the 
ballad - 

' Come then, let's have peace, says Nell : 
No, no, but we won't, says Nick : 
But I say we will, says fiery-feced Phil ; 
We will and we won't, says Dick.' 

u Truly it's no laughing' or singing matter, but sad and melancholy 
work, to be mewed up as fam in the moated house, with gouty feet and a 
wife that threatens to starve me till I am as lank as a greyhound. Devil a 
guinea do I finger now-a-days ; and I suppose I shall be ultimately reduced 
to tipple swipes, like a ditcher or a swineherd. Prythee, my dear boy, 
settle matters with the court, come over, and see what thou canst do for 
me. I have got a bottle of claret to-day, in which I am now drinking your 
health ; but Fhave no heart to write any more, for I have just finished the 
last glass: so God bless you, my dear, choleric, ill-starred, peppery, pas* 
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annate, noble-bearted, own — own-own Jocelyn! These from your 
affectionate father, 

"John Compton." 

In a few days after this, he received also a letter from Tracy, stating that 
Bagot was still living, though considered to be in continual danger ; and 
that, as it was now understood that Jocelyn had made his escape to Hoi* 
land, the ardour of pursuit had relaxed, and the subject ceased to be much 
talked of at court In this despatch was an enclosure, which he perused 
with no little pride. It was an autograph letter of a few lines from 
the queen, indited in French, and written on yellow paper, stamped with 
the royal arms of Portugal, bidding him be of good cheer, since she would 
not fad to use her exertions for his reappointment when the proper moment 
arrived, and signed — " Your friend — Katharine." This act of conde- 
scension Jocelyn mentioned with a justifiable vanity to bis host's family, 
and even showed the communication to some visitants who happened to be 
dining at the burgomaster's on the day that he received it 

Our hero had now abundant opportunity for observing the numerous vir- 
tues, and appreciating the exalted character of Constantia. Cut off by an 
utter discrepancy of tastes, habits, and pursuits from all intimacy of com- 
munion witn the boozing boors and smoking money-getters that occupied 
the upper sphere of society in the mercantile town of Rotterdam, her sym- 
pathies found a vent in the exercise of an almost unbounded charity to- 
wards the lower and more necessitous classes. To these pious offices she 
was impelled, not less by her religious convictions and a deep sense of 
duty, than by the naturally overflowing and enthusiastic kindness of her 
disposition. In founding schools for the young, infirmaries for the sick, 
ana almshouses for the old and helpless, she had already expended thirty 
or forty thousand ducats of the burgomaster's money, who never grudged 
the supplies, when the poor formed the objects of his bounty, and Con- 
stantia was his almoner. 

To the grievous discomfort of Miss Vanspaacken, that lady was always 
doomed to be the companion of her charitable visits to the abodes of wretch- 
edness. In vain did sne turn up her nose, assume a still sourer and more 
distasteful expression than usual, and exclaim about the dangers of infec- 
tion ; in vain did she declare that it was horribly ungenteel, not to say in- 
decorous, for two young ladies to be seen coming out of such disreputable- 
looking hovels : actuated by a high impression of duty, alike unsolicitous of 
human applause, and indifferent to invidious misconstruction, Constantia 
continued her course undaunted, dispensing happiness wherever she moved, 
and almost worshipped as a ministering angel by the numerous objects of 
her benevolence. 

The charms of female friendship had been added to the gratifications 
derived from charity ; for Jocelyn had often heard her mention, in terms of 
fervent and unbounded attachment, a young English woman, called Julia 
Strickland, who had for some time resided at Rotterdam with her parents, 
though circumstances had since compelled them to take up their abode in 
the Austrian Netherlands. As to the fire of love, however, she had been 
hitherto ignorant of its existence, because it had wanted an object on which 
to fix ; but though dormant, it was not extinct Jocelyn supplied that 
object ; and when the spark was once awakened, the natural enthusiasm 
of her temperament soon kindled it into a flame. He was the first noble 
specimen of human nature that she had ever contemplated ; for as to the 
baser beings with whom she had been hitherto surrounded, she would no 
more dignify them with the name of men, than would Miranda have 
bestowed that appellation upon Caliban. Virtually, he was to her what 
Ferdinand bad been to the solitary island-nymph j- and her attachment, hko 
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that of Prosperous daughter, was sudden and deep, because it partook of 
surprise not less than of admiration. She was no longer so happy as she 
had been ; she felt an unsatisfied void in her heart ; she knew that her 
bosom enjoyed not its wonted peace j but yet she knew not that her com- 
plaint was lore. 

Will it be believed that Jocelyn, who, from the first moment that he had 
been transfixed by her large expressive eyes, had never lost the recollection 
of those glorious orbs— who had cherished the thought of again encounter- 
ing them, with all the romantic constancy of a first love — who had been so 
possessed with her charms, even in a transient glance, as to look with 
apathy upon every other beauty —who, since he had become -acquainted 
with the being that had thus bewitched his imagination, had seen nothing 
that was not calculated to exalt and sublimize his passion —will it be 
believed, that Jocelyn was less devoted to her now, than when he worship- 
ped her as the unknown beauty with the large and lustrous eyes? And 
yet he had not been deluded by his fancy : his warmest anticipations fell 
infinitely short of the reality : her personal attractions exceeded all that he 
had pictured in idea ; and he had never calculated upon her musical tal- 
ents, her intellectual endowments, her fervent piety, her unwearied benevo- 
lenee, and the unassuming modesty that chastened the effulgence of her 
virtues. 

Inconsistent as it may sound, it was perhaps this very excess above his 
hopes that excited in him something like a feeling of disappointment When 
she impressed upon him in her discourse the beauty of holiness, the charms 
of chanty, the happiness of virtue, and illustrated by example that which 
she enforced by precept, he looked up to her with respect, admiration, reve- 
rence, — but not with love. He could gaze upon her with delight as a 
vestal, a saint, a superior being, set apart for high and holy purposes ; but 1 
he could not fancy the fair enthusiast as a mistress or a wife. Naturally 
gay and lively himself, he looked' for something spirited, sparkling, anil 
vivacious in the partner who was to cheer his present hours and gladden 
the decline of life. Constantia was pensive, if not grave ; and the serious- 
ness of youth might easily deepen into melancholy in maturer life. She 
sometimes smiled, but rarely laughed. He liked not a monitress for his 
wife ; still less did he desire a mope ; and he was himself startled at the ver- 
satility of the human heart, when he recalled the passion of his first impres- 
sions, and wound up his present summary of her qualifications, by ejaculat- 
ing-- u No ; I feel that I could never love Constantia ?*• 

This conviction received confirmation from the lapse of time : his admira- 
tion increased as every warmer sentiment diminished ; and he was never 
less disposed to desire her as a wife, than when she received his most un- 

Sualified homage as a woman. An opposite process was unfortunately 
eveloping itself in the mind of Constantia : the stranger whom she had at 
first contemplated with simple admiration, was now converted into an in- 
mate that had become necessary to her happiness ; and she kept feeding 
her heart with a passion that only grew more intense as it became more 
boneless. 

War had now broken out between England and- Holland — a circunv v 
stance which in the first instance threw Constantia more than ever into 
the society of Jocelyn, by occasioning the burgomaster to make frequent 
excursions to Amsterdam, and to become deeply implicated in political 
intrigue and faction ; though ultimately it necessitated our hero to fly sud- 
denly from the asylum he had chosen, leaving the love-stricken Constantia 
to feel for the first time the depth of the wound that had been inflicted upon 
her heart 

"Dander ende blixem!" cried the agitated burgomaster, as he hurried 
one evening into Jocelyn's apartment j "I told you that Alderman Staun* 
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too should have known better than to consign yon to me. Genashgsto 
God ! H was a black day, nigro lapide notandiu, when yon took up yov 
ill-omened abode under my roof! Aha! young man, yon have the un- 
lucky mark upon you : Jonas waa not a more inauspicious shipmate I 
remember, I met the Aansprecker* on the day of your arrival." 

"What can possibly have justified such forebodings?" inquired Joee- 
lyn, not a little dismayed at this exordium. 

"Hey, Slapperloot! forebodings?" resumed the burgomaster; "they 
are something worse than fancies, Signor Cavaliero. Yon may find that 

Jrour coming hither has been .'Van den wal in de sleet,' as we say in Hoi- 
and : out of the frying-pan into the fire. Incidis in Scyliam, young man, 
I told you I had enemies, villains of the Orange faction, who will swear 
away a man's life and fortune for a zesthalven or a dubbeltje. Some of 
these pestilent rogues have not only laid an information before their high 
mightinesses, that I hold frequent and secret communication* with the Aus- 
trian Netherlands and with England, a circumstance which I can easily 
and satisfactorily explain ; but that I entertain an English spy in my house, 
one who, it can be proved, receives letters from the Queen of Joagfaml, 
and people about the court, who sends despatches in return, and is vehe- 
mently suspected of having given the information that led to the recent de- 
feat of our fleet Upon this statement, which is verified upon oath, the 
great council are at this moment sitting ; and there can be but little ques- 
tion that you will be instantly committed to prison, while I shall be cited 
to Amsterdam. _ Aha ! young man, think of that ! For myself my wealth 
and influence, which are better than innocence, will presently get me 
clear ; but the government are sadly in want of some victim to appease 
the popular fury at our defeat ; and, to deal candidly with you, I do not 
think your head is worth two days' purchase, if you remain in Holland. 
Aha! think of that" 

" Good heavens !" ejaculated Jocelyn, " they will not murder a man 
who can prove his innocence?" 

" They will give you no opportunity of establishing any such unwelcome 
truth," replied the burgomaster. " You will be put purposely in the way 
of the enraged populace ; and, after you have been massacred, yon can 
have no occasion for trial." 

"What, then, do you recommend me to do?" inquired Jocelyn, with 
some agitation. 

" There is but one course to adopt," resumed the burgomaster ; you 
must fly instantly. Circumstances, which I must not divulge, have occa- 
sioned a friend of mine, one of your countrymen, a Mr. Strickland, to 
seoret himself in the Austrian Netherlands ; and it is my correspondence 
with this gentleman that has originated one of these rascally charges, 
which, instead of falling upon my own head, shall presently crush my 
accusers. I will not be acquitted only, but revenged. Gtuanto innocen- 
tior, tanto frontosior, as was said of Janus. I will pull down my accusers, 
were each of them as tall as the statue of Erasmus. Hey, Slapperloot ! 
Adrian Beverning is not to be felled with a straw, nor pounded with a 
feather, aha !" 

" But you were speaking of Mr. Strickland," interposed our hero. 

" Donder ende blixem !" continued the indignant burgomaster, not no- 
ticing this interruption ; "am I to be /cited to Amsterdam, as if I were a 
whipper-snapper apprentice ? Are (hey to issue their orders to a man of 
a million—- think of that, Signor Cavaliero, to a man of a million, aha! 
as if he had not a stiver in his pouch ? By de heere God ! they had 

* Messengers dressed in a funeral garb, who are sent to inform people of the 
death of their friend*. 
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better eaich a wild Tartar by the beard, or tweak the moustaches of the 
Great Mosul. What were you saying, young man ?" 

" You alluded to a Mr. Strickland," repeated Jocelyn. 

"True, true ; 'tis to his hiding-place, which is a sure and snug one, that 
I mean to consign you. He is timid, reserved, solitary, and will not like 
an interloper ; but ' Hy moet wel loopen die door de duivel gedreven 
woed ;' how say you that in English ? Quick Signor Cavaliero, quick ! 
Night draws on, and you must be down at Dordrecht before the moon is 
up. You shall have one of my servants to attend you, whom I have 
always employed in my communications with Strickland, because he 
speaks English as well as Dutch ; and the pony he always rides, and 
which, by this time, must know the way blindfold, shall have the honour 
to convey you out of the territory of these domineering and suspicious 
Hooghen Moorhens. Never mind your effects, they shall follow you. 
Besides, better lose a hat-box than a head : so presto ! are you ready 7" 

Jocelyn declared that he only required ten minutes for preparation ; and 
hastily putting together, in a small valise, such articles as were more im- 
mediately necessary for his journey, he ran to take leave of Constantia. 
A confused murmur through the house, and the bustle incident to the bur- 
gomaster's hasty arrangements, had prepared her for some unusual intelli- 
gence; but she started and changed colour when she understood the 
imminent danger with which he was threatened. " This is sudden, in- 
deed," she exclaimed, " and not less painful than unexpected. We shall 
miss you sadly, indeed we shall \ To Haelbeck, did you say ? then you 
will see my beautiful friend, Julia Strickland." — Casting her looks down 
to the ground at these words, she seemed for a few seconds to yield herself 
to some painful thought ; but quickly raising up >er head, and shaking 
back the locks that had fallen over ner fine eyes, she continued with a 
proud animation: "and you will seethe purest and noblest of her sex — 
one of whom I may well boast as my friend, and you as your country- 
woman. But why waste we a moment, when your safety is at stake ? 
For God's sake, fly, Mr. Compton ! every instant is precious." 

" I have first a restoration to make," said Jocelyn, " which I ought to 
apologize to Miss Beverning for not haying sooner performed ;" and he 
put into her hands the white scarf of which he had kept possession ever 
since the tournament at Paris. 

Perhaps Constantia was rather piqued that he had not evinced a greater 
disposition to retain it as a memorial; for as she received it she replied 
coldly, if not proudly — " It is a trifle, sir, which I had altogether forgotten. 
In a moment, however, her tenderness returned, and, holding out her hand 
to Jocelyn, she exclaimed, — u Farewell, Mr. Compton; lose not an- 
other second, I implore you ! You are innocent ; you will have the consola- 
tion of religion. God grant that you may be happy !" As if afraid of trusting 
herself any longer to the emotions that were already imparting a tremulous- 
nessto her voice, and beginning to suffuse her eyes, she bowed with an 
affectionate look to Jocelyn, and walked hastily out of the room. „ 

" Aha, Sir Lansridder ! Sir Knight of the Lance," cried the burgomaster, 
who was coming to hasten his departure, though he had stopped on the 
way to clear his pipe with a silver picker ; " the horses are waiting ; better 
five hours too soon than as many seconds too late : your head may move 
off before you do, if you linger in Rotterdam. Think of that, young man ! 
Here is a letter to my friend Strickland. Away with you over the fron- 
tiers ; write to me if you want money : and so fare thee well, Signor 
Cavaliero! Dii tibi dent qu» velis !" With this valedictory prayer and a 
hearty shake of the hand, the worthy burgomaster took his leave ; Jocelyn 
immediately mounted his pony, trotted along the streets, followed by his 
Anglo-Dutch servant, passed through the gate, and turned his back upon 
the populous, busy, and thriving city of Rotterdam. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

"This the teat 
That we moat chanm for heaven ? this moarnTal gloom, 
For that celeetial light r* 

MlLTOV. 

Tm servant who had been selected to accompany Joceryn, had been seve- 
ral years in the burgomaster's family, where he bore the somewhat ludicrous 
name of WinkyBoss, the former being a soubriquet originally applied to mm 
by some of the English clerks, from his odd habit of winking his eyes ; and 
the latter, a nickname also, of uncertain Dutch origin ; but both so natural- 
ised by process of time, as to have completely superseded his baptismal and 
latronymic appellations. Under a boorish slouching exterior, and a heavy 
mlegmatic physiognomy, he possessed a good deal of shrewdness and some 
ittle humour ; qualities for which no one would have given |iim credit from 
ataaual observation. His eyes seemed to be the only feature that could ex- 
press emotion of any sort Their twinkling was a sure index to bis feelings ; 
nis fellow-servants being enabled to discover anger in the quickness of the 
motion and sparkling of the orbs, or laughter in their sleepy leer, while all 
the rest of his countenance preserved its usual imperturbable phlegm. Like 
many of bis countrymen, he considered his pipe almost a part and parcel 
of himself; while he stoutly maintained, that owing to the moisture and 
fogginess of the climate, it was highly salutiferous and desirable to swal- 
low a dram wherever and whensoever it could be obtained. His sobriety, 
notwithstanding, was unimpeachable : he could drink all day with impu- 
nity : you might as well attempt to intoxicate a sponge. 

Tne pony upon which Jocefyn was mounted had so long been accus- 
tomed to carry Winky Boss, who was a sort of domestic courier in the 
family, that it had acquired something of its master's phlegmatical charac- 
ter. Out of the regular bumping jog-trot to which it had been accustomed, 
but which its present rider held in special abhorrence, it evinced a stubborn 
resolution not to deviate : and when Jocelyn endeavoured to substitute his 
own will by a smart application of the whip, the mutinous quadruped gave 
such a sudden plunge, and then stopped short, that any less expert horse- 
man would have been infallibly shot over its head. As it was, the present 
rider did not appear likely to gain much by keeping his seat; for tne only 
motion ha could prevail upon the little mulish mutineer to adopt was the 
rotatory, which increased in velocity in the same ratio as he redoubled 
the chastisement Like a squirrel in a cage, our hero was now in full mo- 
tion, though making very little advance ; and it would have been difficult 
to pronounce which he was most effectually losing — his time or his tem- 
per. Any one wh6 could have inspected his attendant's eyes at this spec- 
tacle, would have observed five little wrinkles at the comers, as if they 
were holding their sides with laughter ; the orbs glistened all over with a 
silont chuckle ; but as to the varlet himself, he sat looking on, as grave and 
unmoved as a judge : smoking his pipe, and apparently in no kind of hurry 
for the conclusion of the discussion. 

" How far are we from Dordrecht ?" inquired our hero, out of breath with 
his exertions, and still performing an involuntary pirouette. 

" About three pipes," replied Boss, who had no other idea of mensura- 
tion. 

" As you are accustomed to this restive and intractable brute," said Joce- 
lyn, " you can perhaps manage him better than myself, and in that case wt< 
may as well change horses." 
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** He is the quietest and the best pony in all Holland, 19 replied Boss : 
" you may treat him as you like, and make him do what you please, if you 
only attend to two rules." 

" And, prythee, what are these magical secrets," said Jocelyn, " that are 
to convert a wrong-headed mule, which seems to have been intended for a 
live tetotum, into the best pony in all Holland ?" 

" You must never strike him, and you must always let him choose his 
own pace." 

" Then, in fact, he is to be the master instead of myself," said Jocelyn. 
" Ja, mijn heer," replied Boss ; " and that will be the better for botn of 
you ; for the pace he will choose will be an easy trot, the best adapted for 
such a Ion* journey as ours, and which he will keep up for a day and night 
together, when a stronger-looking animal, such as that I am riding, would 
drop from under you." Dismounting at these words, he went up to the 
little animal, which was still angrily shaking its ears and circumvolving ; 
and calling to it by the name of Punchinello, it instantly stopped, and, 
whinnying as it recognised its old rider, held up its head to receive the em- 
braces which he bestowed upon it, with a greater appearance of affection 
than could have been expected from so lumpish a stoic. Better acquainted 
now with its peculiar temper, Jocelyn patted and caressed his nag, which 
instantly fell with alacrity into its regular pace ; and both parties continued 
to jog on for some time with every external sign of amity and reconcilia- 
tion. This truce, however, was not of long continuance ; for, on their 
shortly afterwards approaching a bridge, the animal suddenly bolted on 
one side, scrambled down the bank to the stream, where it had occasion- 
ally been led to drink by Boss, and, laying itself down in the middle of the 
current, left Jocelyn to scramble from its hack, and wade to the opposite 
shore in the best way he could. Fortunately the water was not deep, so 
that he escaped with a wetting, which was sufficient, however, to render the 
remainder of his ride uncomfortable. 

Winky Boss, in the mean time, had drawn up his heavy Flemish steed 
on the farther side, where, by the help of a full moon, he Bat enjoying 1 the 
catastrophe, his eyes rolling in laughter, but the rest of his countenance 
solemn and imperturbable ; while the smoke oozed from a little aperture 
at one comer of his mouth, with its usual regularity of puff. 

" Curse you, for a phlegmatical Dutch stock-fish !" cried Jocelyn, pro- 
voked at nis apathy; "have you mounted me upon this perverse and 
skittish devil that I might afford you amusement? Is this another cus- 
tomary trick of the best pony in all Holland?" 

" Neen, mijn heer, not customary," replied Boss calmly, " though he 
served me so once ; but that was before I knew him, and when I was fool 
enough to maltreat him. This is nothing but a little playful bit of revenge ; 
a ducking for a whipping, that's all. It is his way of crying quits ; and I 
will forfeit my head, which you will please to recollect includes my pipe, 
if he gives you any farther trouble : that is to say, provided you observe 
the rules." 

"And provided also," added Jocelyn, " that we can coax or pelt the 
brute out of the water, where it seems disposed to take up its quarters for 
the night" 

" As he assuredly would, if you offered to pelt him," continued Boss ; 
" but we will try a better method." So saying, he went to the water-side, 
and calling out, " So, ho ! Punchinello ! Punchinello !" the pony whinnied, 
raised itself from its position, and, trotting up to Boss, rubbed its head 
against his arm with all the familiarity and tameness of a dog. " Now, 
then, for another essay !" said Jocelyn, reseating himself in the saddle ; 
u we shall in time have a better insight into one another's character, and 
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may therefore hone to be upon more friendly terms together during the 
remainder of our nde." 

As they approached Dordrecht, however, he began to be apprehensive 
of fresh bickerings : for Punchinello again quitted the road, and trotted up 
to the door of a low house, where he stood soil and whinnied. Jocelyn was 
looking round to his companion for an explanation of this new freak, when 
the door opened, and a squat little vrouw, muffled up in a worsted hood, 
exclaimed : " Hoe vaart gy ? Hoe vaart gy, Meester Boss 7" at the same 
time extending to Jocelyn a long narrow glass of schiedam gin. The 
party for whom the dram was intended rapidly interposed his arm, took 
the glass, and, instantly tossing off the contents to prevent farther mistake, 
said to Jocelyn : " This is the sign of the Herring-Buss, mijn heer ; a very 
good house, where Punchinello, poor fellow ! always stops for a drop of 
water." 

" And yourself for a class of schiedam,*' replied Jocelyn, " which seems 
to be most mechanically handed forth without even the ceremony of an 
order." 

" They always come to the door when they hear Punchinello give it," 
replied Boss, "and it saves one the vexation of taking the pipe from one's 
mouth." In justification of Punchinello's imputed share in this short halt, 
a boy presently appeared with a pail of water, of which the pony took a 
draught ; when Boss tossed a stiver to the young ostler, and they resumed 
their journey. From subsequent observation, however, it became evident 
that the man was much more interested in those baits than the beast ; for 
the latter stopped, as a matter of course, at every public-house, upon the 
road ; and Boss with equal regularity took bis glass of schiedam : Jocelyn 
being afraid to interfere with Punchinello's whims and fancies, lest ne 
should break out into fresh acts of insubordination ; and the serving-man 
declaring that it would appear bom mean and rude if he refused the dram, 
after the pony had thus expressly called for it - Thus they continued 
travelling all night, the little nag fully confirming the favourable character 
he had received, by quietly pursuing his career as fresh and strong as when 
they first started, until the increasing fatigue of the jaded animal on which 
Boss was mounted, compelled them to put up for a few hours, and pre 
both their steeds the refreshment and rest, of which Jocelyn himself be- 
gan by this time to be in want ; although bis companion, fortified by his 
frequent drams, exhibited no symptoms of fatigue or weariness. 

After a short repose, they continued their journey on the following 
morning, their course lying for some time along the banks of a canal, bor- 
dered by a fine road and an avenue of trees on one' side, and on the other 
by rich pastures and sleek cattle, interspersed with country residences, the 
gardens laid out in prim parterres of flowers, and generally terminated by 
utile grotesquely-decorated summer-houses that overhung the canal. In 
these alcoves the proprietors were often to be seen in their drugget caps, 
taking their morning pipe ; some recreating themselves with the dun Her 
which Lady Compton had recommended to Jocelyn, though Sir John had 

S renounced it to be swipes ; others with the Zwaar bier, which may be 
esisnated brown stout : a few of the wealthier or more extravagant sort 
indulging in Rhenish wine ; and all awaiting the appearance of the next 
Treekskuyt, or passage-boat, which passed and repassed them with the 
utmost regularity at fixed hours. By this conveyance they sometimes re- 
ceived letters, for whose reception a Httle box overhung the canal ; and if 
they had no despatches, there was a chance of a nod from an acquaintance 
on the roof of the boat, or from one of the windows below ; and at all events 
they might inquire the news, and learn the last market-prices of madders, 
spices, indigo, and colonial produce at Rotterdam. In the course of the 
morning's ride, our hero overtook one of these aquatic stages gliding 
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Methodically forward at the rate of about four miles an hour, and having 
on its roof an iron pot of burning turf for the smokers, of which Winky 
Boss availed himself, having suffered his pipe, by a rare act of inadvertence, 
to become extinguished. 

Prosecuting their route without any other intermission than what was 
required by Boss's horse, for Punchinello seemed to pick up strength and 
freshness as he travelled, they at length passed the frontier, and entered 
the Austrian Netherlands, when they relaxed their diligence, and proceed- 
ed more leisurely. On the second afternoon of their travels in this new 
territory, after ascending a gentle eminence, Winky Boss rode up to Joce- 
lyn, and, pointing before him with his pipe, exclaimed — " Yonder is the 
castle of Haelbeck ;" when he replaced the tube in his mouth, and resumed 
his regulated whiffs. Our hero, at this intimation, cast his eyes over a 
wild watery waste, intersected with causeways, and dotted here and there 
with stunted alders and willows, that marked a few fields and pastures in 
which the cattle had very much the air of being impounded. But at first 
he looked in vain for the building, till upon a closer survey he distinguish- 
ed the forlorn towers of the castle rising from the midst of the swamp, and 
so much resembling in colour the waters by which they were surrounded, 
that they might be rather deemed exhalations from the marsh, than any 
edifice of human construqtion and abode. 

"Is yon miserable looking place the residence of Mr. Strickland ?" in- 
quired Jocelyn. \ 

Winky Boss saved himself a monosyllable by nodding his head. 

"And does it always look out upon such a sheet of water?" resumed 
our hero. 

" Not always," replied the party thus addressed, giving the risible leer 
to his eye : " in fine weather you have less water and more mud and 
slime." 

" A pleasant and healthy exchange !" exclaimed Jocelyn : " and, in the 
name of wonder, what can a man do with himself when imprisoned in this 
miserable morass ?" 

" There are some rare carp and tench to be caught in the shallows," re- 
plied his companion. 

"But if a man detests the cruelty of drawing them out of these shal- 
lows?" 

" In that case," said Boss, " he had better seek a deeper place, and 
throw himself in. I don't see what else a man is to do who does not 
smoke." 

"Consolatory prospects!" cried Jocelyn: and abstaining from any 
farther queries, since tne answers they elicited were so little cheering, he 
rode forward in silence towards his destined place of refuge. Nothing 
could present a more lonesome, melancholy, and insalubrious aspect, than 
the inundated marsh in which Haelbeck formed the sole secluded habita- 
tion. Everywhere the waters were overspread with a mantle of green 
weeds, whose uniformity was only broken where the shallows allowed the 
alders, mallows, flags, osiers, and other aquatic plants, to shoot above the 
surface in rank overgrowth. 

Communicating with the sluices and canals of the interior, there was 
a sluggish motion in the water which it required accurate inspection to 
believe, and which, when discovered, imparted to it a more slothful and 
sleepy effect than it would have derived from absolute stagnation. In the 
latter case, the element might have only appeared to participate in the gen- 
eral immobility of matter, or the quietude of death ; but this crawling of the 
surface implied some lingering remains of life, a power of locomotion with 
too much laziness or lassitude to exert it Now and then some bulky fish, 
that seemed to have been fattening for many years in this undisturbed 
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liquid desert, floundered op from its oozy bed, breaking by its sullen plasty 
as it re-descended into the water, the deep dead silence that hung over 
those mournful swamps. The water-fowl that frequented them did indeed 
sometimes interrupt it by the flapping of their wings ; and at other times it 
was disturbed by the wailful cry of an old solitary stork, which, having 
lost its mate, continued to haunt the castle, upon whose roof it had found a 
habitation. The very air seemed to hang heavily and ominously orer this 
watery wilderness; and Jocelyn felt a depression of spirits on his ap- 
proach to Haelbeck, which was rather deepened than dissipated by a nearer 
survey of the castle. 

Built in a remote age, and suffered to fall into decay, it had been re- 
paired and fortified, by the sanguinary Duke of Alva, as a station whose 
natural strength rendered it a fitting depot for his treasures ; while it might 
afford a safe place of refuge for himself, in case of sudden disturbance. 
Frederick of Toledo, his son, had inhabited it for some time ; but at a 
subsequent period, the castle being found to be useless as well as un- 
healthy, the fortifications were dismantled, and allowed to fall a second 
time into ruin ; no part being kept up but the range of apartments which 
had formed the residence of the last noble occupant Neglect, lapse of time, 
and the damp atmosphere, had rendered these so forlorn as to be scarcely 
habitable, when the present tenant, conceiving the abode well adapted to 
his purpose of concealment, obtained permission, by a small gratuity to the 
governor of the province, to bury himself and his family within its walls. 
The money, which he had since expended in partial repairs, had only ren- 
dered the general dilapidation more signal and emphatic, converting the 
whole pile into that most desolate of all objects, an inhabited ruin. , A 
building that is abandoned to the ravages of time, lessens our sympathy by 
appearing to be resigned to its fate ; but when, as in this instance, man is 
seen struggling with the fell destroyer, it awakens a painful sense of human 
evanescence, and of the eventual hopelessness of the contest 

Surrounded on three sides by the water, on the fourth it was connected 
with the land by a long narrow causeway, across which had been thrown a 
triple range of fortified gates to protect the castle in its only accessible ap- 

E roach. "All these were now heaps of rubbish, through which Jocelyn and 
is companion rode unobstructed, till they reached a small postern that 
fronted the principal entrance, and formed the present barrier to the man- 
sion. No sooner had Boss pulled the bell than the sound was followed by 
the loud baying of deep-mouthed dogs, answered instantly by others in a 
remote part of the building ; and immediately afterwards, a narrow gotbic 
window over the inner gates being opened, the head of a wild and hag- 
gard-looking man was protruded. The glare of terror in the eyes, the ne- 
glected beard waving in the wind, the sallow cadaverous visage, all wore 
the semblance of a maniac looking out from his place of confinement, as he 
exclaimed in an angry and agitated voice to Boss — " Villain and traitor ! 
how dare you bring a stranger to my lair ? Who is he ? what is he?" 

" A countryman of your own," calmly replied the party thus fiercely 
addressed, " and a friend to Mr. Beverning, from whom he bears you a 
letter." 

" The worse welcome for being an Englishman," replied Mr. Strickland, 
for such was the gaunt figure at the window, — " and is not one man 
enough for a letter ? Advance a step farther at your peril ! the fire-arms are 
always loaded. Give in your paper through the wicket" With these 
words he disappeared : Jocelyn handed the letter through the wicket to a 
servant, whose face he could not see ; and was then left for some time to 
form his own conjectures, no answer being returned from the castle. 

" There is a house at a few pipes, distance, though we cannot see it" 
said Boss, " that will furnish us with good schiedam, Spanish tobacco, and 
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forage for our horses, should we be denied admittance here, which is not 
unlikely." 

" After so long a journey," replied Jocelyn, " nothing would be more 
vexatious than to be kept out" 

"Except being kept in," said Boss, leering slyly at the prison-like pile* 

"In good sooth ! it presents no great external attractions," continued our 
hero ; " but there may be that within which passeth show, and at all events, 
I shall be safe here from all unwelcome visitants." 

"Except damp air and cold water," dryly replied Boss, " and such occa- 
sional intruders as weartsomeness, the marsh-fever, and death." 

"Hold thy croaking tongue, thou Dutch raven !" cried Jocelyn, becom- 
ing irate at this ul- timed freedom ; "or by all the dykes and dams of Hol- 
land " 

The unbarring of the postern, and the heavy rumbling of the gate as it 
was thrown back for their admission, cutting short the remainder of his 
speech, he entered the small court-yard, followed by his companion, and 
dismounted. Punchinello instantly trotted off to the stable, or rather ruin- 
ed shed, which abutted upon one corner of the enclosure ; the postern was 
again closed, barred, and bolted ; and our hero, being cautioned to keep 
the middle of the court on account of the dogs, advanced towards the great 
door. It was well that he had been put upon his guard against the mas- 
tiffs secured to the wall on either side, for they flew at him as if they would 
have broken their chains, while their furious baying was again echoed from 
others, who seemed to be keeping guard at the opposite extremity, or wa- 
ter-gate of the castle. Passing these fierce sentinels uninjured, he reached 
the entrance, which was not less carefully secured than the postern ; and 
was at length ushered into the hall, a dark gloomy Gothic chamber hung 
round with arquebuses, pikes, matchlocks, crossbows, shields, swords, and 
armour of antieue construction, surmounted with bare poles from which 
the banners had long since rotted away, and the whole warlike apparatus 
enveloped in one uniform shroud of dark-cojoured dust, that seemed to 
have accumulated in the silence and desertion of forgotten ages. 

From this gloomy vestibule he passed into an apartment looking out 
through deeply-pierced oriel windows, upon the desolate expanse of watere, 
whence the mists of evening were already beginning to arise in impervious 
clouds that rolled heavily around the building, as if to wrap it up in the 
winding-sheet of death. The room itself was hung with faded moth-eaten 
arras, whose designs were no longer recognisable ; the massy antique fur- 
niture was darkened by the breath of time ; the dusty mirrors seemed about 
to follow the mouldered beings whose faces they had reflected centuries 
before ; the chairs were in the last stage of decrepitude ; every thing was 
superannuated, neglected, forlorn. 

" "Who are you F what are you ? why do you come hither ?" rapidly ex- 
claimed the gaunt figure whom he had seen at the window, as he suddenly 
stalked into the room with a sword in his hand, and stood upon his guard 
at a little distance from Jocelyn. 

" I thought that our mutual friend Mr. Bevernine had stated the cause 
of my involuntary intrusion upon your retreat," replied our hero. 

" He has merely mentioned that circumstances impelled him to a meas- 
ure which I must term a most unwarrantable liberty," resumed Strickland. 
"True, I am under obligations to him, heavy and not forgotten obligations ; 
— but knowing as he does the tremendous doom that would overwhelm 
me, were I discovered — what! after being hunted by bloodhounds, like 
a wild beast, chased from kingdom to kingdom, baited by the curses and 
cruelty of mankind, as if I were another Cam, outlawed, excommunicated, 
and driven to seek refuge in this desolate and pestiferous morass, am I to 
be denied the miserable consolation of being alone — of not seeing a single 
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individual of the human race — the foul, fickle, and treacherous beings 
that I abhor ? Once more, sir, tell me, who are you ? what are you ? why 
do you come hither ?" 

Jocelyn was proceeding to state his history as concisely as possible ; but 
he had no sooner declarea that he lately held a situation in the court, than 
his companion started back, grasped his sword more firmly, and exclaimed 
— M Ha, sir ! the court ? — but I shall be prepared for you. Proceed ! pro- 
ceed!" 

" And pray, sir," he continued, when his visitant had finished his rela- 
tion, "how am I to know that your name is really Compton, or that there 
is one single word of truth in your assertions ?" 

" This is language which I can brook from no man," cried our hero in- 
dignantly, " nor shall you again question my veracity with impunity. You 
say that vou are suffering unmerited persecutions and misfortunes ; so am 
I : and if a fellowship in calamity does not entitle me to your hospitality, it 
shall not at least expose me to insult" 

" Tush ! tush !" replied Strickland ; " it is no time to stand upon punc- 
tilio, when every man's knife is at my throat When you have been ex- 
posed to as many plots for your destruction as I have ; when you have 
suffered as much from baseness, ingratitude, and treachery, you will not 

Jut your trust in sugared words, nor place your life in the power of every 
udas that may greet you with a kiss of friendship. Look ye, sir ! I do put 
a certain confidence in you : not in your averments, for I have known stout 
swearers that are double-faced as Janus, false as the prince of darkness, 
— but in the assurances of Nature, who has stamped honesty and honour 
on your brow. Lest she too should attempt to cajole me to my own be- 
trayal, it is well that we should understand one another. You are welcome 
to the protection of this wretched haunt ; and, if you are truly the victim of 
misfortune, as you assert, it may reconcile you to your- fate, to know that 
you share it with one who is ten thousand times more miserable than your- 
self, more heart-stricken and hopeless, indeed, than any man that breathes. 
But the possibility" that you may be what you profess will not throw me off 
my guard." 

With these words he opened his cloak, and pointing to the pistols that 
were belted to his doublet, continued — "Beholo, sir, what you are to ex- 
pect if you come to me as a spy, an enemy, and a villain! Nay, sir, knit 
not your browB in wrath, nor lay your hand upo,n your sword. Those terms 
were only applied to him who shall deserve them ; and, merited or not, I 
am unmoved by angry looks, and wear a sword myself. From this tniBty 
steel, from these loaded weapons, I am never separated either by day or by 
night I have solemnly sworn never to be taken alive ; and you will soon 
too well know the value of an existence wasted in this hateful fen, to doubt 
that I would cheerfully lay it down in the fulfilment of my oath. And now, 
sir, that we comprehend one another, I am ready to accompany you to the 
noble beings who have sacrificed their own happiness in endeavouring to 
alleviate my misery. God knows, I wished^ them not to resign the world, 
odious as it is, and share this joyless exile ; but they persisted, because they 
were women, because they were of that sex, which has engrossed all the vir- 
tues, leaving hollowness, heartlessness, cruelty, deceit, treachery, and every 
baseness, to that incarnate fiend — man. Now, sir, shall we join these 
brighter and redeeming specimens of humanity ?" 

" I am ready to follow you," replied Jocelyn, bowing. 
* "I suffer no one to follow me," said Strickland, smiling in bitter spirit. 
" As I consider every man my enemy, I like to keep my eyes upon my 
foes. I would fall like Caesar, and have my wounds in front. Daggers 
and assassins come from behind. Nay, nay, sir, once more — pry thee, 
no splenetic reddening of the cheek, nor choleric gesture of the hand j for 
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if there be offence in my words, it is not personal to the individual, but 
general to the species. Bear with my infirmity, if you come to share my 
exile ; and heed not the growling of the bear, since you have dogged him 
to his den. I shall not often put your patience to trial ; for, though under 
the same roof, you will have little of my society, and none of my confi- 
dence. Walk on, sir." 

Discourteous as was the language of his boat, Jocelyn justly attributing 
it to the morbid state of his mind, considered it rather a subject of pity than 
resentment, and therefore obeyed in silence a mandate conveyed in impe- 
rious terms, which he would not have brooked from any other. Receiving 
directions as to bis course, he ascended the-.spacious stairs, dim even in the 
daytime from the sombre colour of the cedar panels, and now darkened 
by the gloom of evening, and entered a small square apartment, much 
more comfortable and cheerful than that which he had just quitted. A fire, 
rendered necessary by the perpetual damps, was blazing on the hearth, ana 
there were lighted lamps upon the table, at which, before an open Bible, 
supported on a pile of other books, sat an elderly female, whom he found 
to be the wife of his host Though somewhat advanced in years, her phys- 
iognomy was striking, rather from its lofty, and perhaps masculine, ex- 
pression, than from any comeliness of feature. In the moulding of her 
capacious brow, in the cum steadfast look of her eye, in the character of 
her compressed lips, were to be traced energy, courage, and firmness of 
purpose. She appeared to be serious, though not melancholy ; offering in 
every respect a contrast to her fearful, suspicious, wild-looking, hypochon- 
driacal husband. 

u I will not say that I am glad to see you," she exclaimed to Jocelyn, 
" for nothing but dire and deep misfortune could have brought you hither ; 
but if this forlorn abode can give you the security you seek, I shall re- 
joice in your having chosen it, not less upon your own account than upon 
ours." 

Jocelyn bowed, as he observed, that if it had no other recommendation, 
it at least seemed admirably calculated for the purposes of concealment, 
though he feared it was little adapted for a lady's residence. 

<* Every place has attractions to a wife that is cheered by her husband's 
presence," replied Mrs. Strickland. 

The wild and restless eyes of the exile lost for a moment their haggard 
character, as he turned them affectionately upon his wife, exclaiming : " If 
female friendship and devotedness could assuage my woes, I need not be 
unhappy ; but, alas ! it gives acuteness to my misery to think that I am 
most afflicting those who love me the best Our lively Julia, too ; where 
is she?" 

u The dear wild gitl was so rejoiced at the idea of a visiter," replied Mrs. 
Strickland, "that she declared she would consult her glass and her toilet 
before she saw him, lest she should frighten him away again. She will 
return immediately." Her eyes dropped upon the Bible as she concluded 
this speech ; her husband seated himself opposite to his guest, and a pause 
ensued, during which Jocelyn had leisure to contrast the silent and sombre 
figures before him with those wrought on the tapestry, which represented 
Bacchus and Ariadne in joyous procession, preceded by satyrs and fauns 
sounding their crooked shells, followed by dancing Bacchanals and singing 
boys, and the rear occupied by a drunken group, whose united exertions 
could hardly keep Silenus upright upon his long-eared quadruped. From 
this contemplation, and the reverie to which it was conducting nim, he was 
aroused by the sudden entrance of Miss Strickland, of whom he had so 
often heard Miss Beverning make mention as her beautiful friend Julia. 

To this praise, however, rigorous judges of female charms might have 
denied her claim, by availing themselves of the single exception to which 
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she was liable, her height being a trifle under the prescribed standard of 
perfection. Or a brilliant fair complexion, her eyes were hazel, her lodes 
a bright glossy brown. Her eyebrows, which were of a much darker hoe 
than was warranted by the colour of her hair, generally assumed that high 
peculiar arch which accompanies visible emotion, appearing to sympathize 
with the dimples in either cheek, which were full of lurking laughter, and 
imparted to her countenance a singularly arch, joyous, and fascinating char- 
acter, without however injuring its capacity for loftier or more serious ex- 
pression. Her mother's sedate looks brightened as she approached, and 
even the grim and ghastly wildness of the exile was softened into an ap- 
pearance of complacency, as covering his overgrown beard with his right 
band, he gazed upon the cheerful features, and listened to the sprightly 
tones of his daughter. Jocelyn was the more delighted, as he little ex- 
pected to encounter vivacity of any sort in an abode mat seemed dedicated 
to melancholy. Pleasure was heightened by surprise : her appearance was 
like a sudden flash of sunshine irradiating the gloom of a prison-cell ; 
there waa contagion in her smiling happiness, and her animation was 
the more bewitching, because it seemed perfectly spontaneous and natural* 

In a short time, however, the countenance of her unhappy father again 
became overcast ; he had apparently been communing in silence with his 
own sad thoughts, for his eyes rolled with a suspicious wildness ; and he 
was about to quit the apartment without uttering a syllable, when Julia, 
running up to him, exclaimed — "Nay, my dear father! you will not re- 
tire for the night without hearing your favourite hymn. Here is your arm- 
chair in your own fireside , corner ; the virginals are in good tune 5 yon 
must sit down and let me sing to you : you have often said it was coo- 
soling to hear me j and I am sure it is not less so to me when I am play- 
ing." 

' Having led her father to an arm-chair, she hurried to place herself at 
the virginals. The character of her countenance was now altered : it was 
sobered into a serious and tender expression, which became gradually ex- 
alted into religious fervour as she sang the necessity of submission to the 
dispensations of Providence, the charms and consolations of piety, the 
vanity of all human enjoyments, the imperishable beatitudes of heaven* 
The calm of resignation again stole over the exile's ruffled features as he 
listened to so sweet a voice, breathing the words of peace to his wounded 
spirit. He rose when she had concluded, kissed her fondly on the fore- 
head, and, putting his handkerchief to his eyes, walked silently out of the 
room. 

" Our dwelling is a hermitage, so far as seclusion can render it such," 
said Mrs. Strickland — " and we keep the hermit's hours. Long days are 
for the happy ; but for my poor husband, sleep is the greatest ofblessings, 
when he can obtain it, because it brings forgetfulness. We retire early, 
and we rise with the lark. Mr. Strickland performs his devotions in his 
own closet ; — the rest of our household will be shortly summoned to 
prayers, after which we shall be obliged to bid -you good night, and leave 
you to withdraw to rest at your accustomed hour." 

Jocelyn declared that the fatigues of his journey would make him gladly 
conform to the family arrangements in this respect ; and accordingly, after 
prayers had been read to the assembled household, he bade his hostess and 
her fascinating daughter good-night, and was shown to his apartment It 
assimilated with those he had already seen : the hangings were of faded 
arras, the furniture exhibited the forlornness of departed grandeur, and the 
bed, of danske worked with flowers of gold and silver thread, had its cano- 
py surmounted with a plume of feathers, which shook down the dust of 
many years' accumulation as he stretched himself beneath them. For 
some tune he was unable to Bleep. The lone desolation of his abode in 
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the very midst of the watery wilderness, the wild, terrified, and wo-worn 
looks of his host, conjectures as to the crimes or misfortunes, which had 
thus occasioned him to be excommunicated by his species, reverence for 
his devoted wife, and an unbounded admiration of the vivacious and be- 
witching Julia, occupied his thoughts in succession, until the weariness of 
nis body at length subdued the activity of his mind, and he sank into a 
profound sleep. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" True it is, we have seembetter days, 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church, 
And sat at good men's feasts, and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engendered : 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness, 
And take upon command what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be minister'd." 

Shakspeare. 

The sun had not yet broken through the dense vapours that every night 
enshrouded the water-girt castle of Haelbeck, when Jocelyn was awakened 
by a faint wailing cry, followed by the plashing of some substance in the 
waves below. At first he imagined that a dream, engendered fry the melan- 
choly change of his residence, had deceived his senses; for although 
Winky Boss had most gravely assured him that the castle was haunted, he 
was little disposed at any time to superstitious fears, and had too good an 
opinion of ghostly taste to believe that any of the tribe would take up their 
abode in that aguish swamp, when they could obtain so much better quar- 
ters upon dry land. The sounds, however, being distinctly repeated, he 
arose and opened the window, when something again fell plashing in the 
water beneath ; and looking up, he beheld the stork scratching and loosening 
the mortar on the top of a ruined tower immediately above him. At the 
noise he made, the solitary bird, again uttering a plaintive cry, flew oflj and 
it was soon lost in the watery exhalations, although the flapping of its wings 
was heard long after it was out of sight 

Not feeling any farther disposition to sleep, he dressed himself, and 
descended into the apartment where prayers haa been read' the night before. 
The Bible remained on the table ; and having the curiosity to examine the 
books beside it, he found them to be the controversial and political works 
of Milton, in Latin, with copious marginal annotations in a female hand- 
writing, which he subsequently ascertained to be that of Mrs. Strickland. 
. He had been for some time engaged in looking over one of the volumes, 
when the door opened and Julia entered. 

u You have understood us literally indeed,'* Bhe exclaimed, with a win- 
ning smile. " When we told you that we kept the hours of the anchorite, 
we meant not to impose upon you such matin vigils." 

M To me they are no penance," replied Jocelyn, " for I have been accus- 
tomed to rise with the sun." 

" You must depart from that custom here," replied Julia, " or you will 
be a sluggard indeed ; for the god of day forfeits his name in this paradise 
of the frogs ; being often so completely lost in the mist, as to be unable to 
find his way to Haelbeck till the afternoon." 

Jocelyn explained the circumstance that had disturbed him, and occa- 
sioned his early rising. 

u I warn you beforehand," resumed Julia, " not to be alarmed at any 
strange noises you may hear in the night-time, for the old castle *" 

pw 
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sometimes to be bemoaning its own crazy state, and sends forth groans at 
midnight that attest a deeper feeling than you would expect from its heart 
of stone. Besides," she continued, with a more serious air, " my poor father 
occasionally wanders about it all night lon«, — a circumstance which it 

grieves me to state, but of which it is right that you should be apprized. 
ut how comes it that neither you nor your servant brought me any letter 
from my dear Constantia ?" 

" The suddenness of my departure rendered it impossible," replied our 
hero ; " but she specially charged me with all kind and cordial remem- 
brarices, and never mentioned her friend at Haelbeck but with expressions 
of the tenderest attachment" 

" I am proud that she considers me worthy of her friendship," said Julia. 
" Is she not a good, a noble, a fascinating creature ?" 

" Perhaps too noble, too exalted, <5r at all events, too serious and enthu- 
siastic," replied Jocelyn, " to meet my notions of a fascinating creature." 

" And I shall be, of course, as much too giddy and volatile to please 
you," cried Julia, " as my friend is too sedate and contemplative. Yon 
must have a creature made on purpose for you ; one that snail unite the 
gravity of Melpomene to the playfulness of Thalia ; a tragi-comic monster 
of conflicting excellences. You will have much more reason to wonder at 
my sprightliness, perhaps I should say my levity, than at Constantia's staid 
and grave deportment. I will not assert, with the giddy girl in the play, 
that * I could as soon be immortal as be serious ;' but I am blessed with 
constitutional high spirits ; and you will please to recollect, that I have to 
enact all the cheerfulness that is to be performed in the dolorous castle of 
Haelbeck." 

"Which certainly requires an abundant supply of that moral sunshine 
to dissipate its gloom," observed Jocelyn. 

"I am vain enough to believe," resumed Julia, "that my silly gayety 
sometimes fortifies my mother's courage, and cheers the deep despondency 
of my father ; and as to the di3malness of this swampy pnson, it affects 
not me. There is a Spanish proverb which says, ' Heaven sends the cold 
according to the clothes ;• and the same benignant Providence, providing 
for the comfort of the mind as well as of the body, seems to dispense cheer- . 
fulness according to the urgency of the need. The bird sings loudest in a 
cage, the negro dances with unbounded glee in the- midst of his servitude, 
the galley-slave serenades the oar to which he is chained, and the giddy- 
pated Julia Strickland plays the part of Democritus in petticoats, in the 
very abode which would have been chosen for its melancholy by the weep- 
ing philosopher of Ephesus. Oh, how I would cry if a tear could get out ! 
but since it cannot, I am determined to defeat the malice of Fortune, by 
returning her a smile for every frown she flings at me." 

" Yours is, indeed, the pleasantest and truest philosophy," said Jocelyn j 
" but it is not on that account the less difficult to practise." 

" Difficult !" cried Julia " in what respect ? Happiness comes not 

from without, but from within : it is but to borrow a little from imagination, 
and we may metamorphose ill-omened owls, frogs, and bats, into pleasant 
ladies and gentlemen, with as much eage as Ovid reversed the process ; 
and thus provide ourselves with pleasant associations instead of those that 
are revolting. A touch of Fanoy's wand converts * the green mantle of the 
standing pool ' into a verdant lawn embroidered with lilies instead of dai- 
sies ; osiers and alders supply me with arbutus and myrtle ; every flounder- 
ing carp is a sporting lamb or crooked dolphin, according to the taste of 
the moment : the floating mists are the white sails of the gallant pleasure- 
boats that skim the surface of yonder lake. I have a fine old castle ready 
made to my hands ; the stork is my warder, perched in the western watch- 
tower j and as to a knight-errant, there is Sir Will-oVthc-wisp, known afar 
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off" by the gleaming of his armour, who seizes a bulrash for a lance, a 
water-flag for his pennon, and hies to my bower every evening to serenade 
me with a concert of frogs and owls. See how soon I have transformed 
Haelbeck into the gardens of Hesperus, and converted myself into a heroine 
of romance !" 

"I thought none but the bee could gather honey from bitter flowers, and 
turn the poisonous to the palatable," said Jocelyn ; " but I find I was mis- 
taken. Your power of enchantment is doubly valuable, since it not only 
secures your own happiness, but that of every one who comes within your 
sphere. While you can take such pleasant excursions with the imagina- 
tion, you need the less regret that they are denied you from the water- 
bound walls of Haelbeck." 

"1 pray you, sir, disparage not thus our pleasant bower!" exclaimed 
Julia. " Is there not the narrow causeway, where you may diversify your 
walk by turning back when you are tired of going out ; sure of a pleasant 
promenade, so long as you fall not over the rubbish with which it is en- 
cumbered, and slip not into the slime that hems it in on either side ? Is 
there not, moreover, an old boat belonging to the castle, that is hardly 
crazy and leaky enough to be in character ; and an ancient Netherlander, 
who will ferry you from one bed of weeds to another, till, in very weari- 
Bdmenes8 of stagnant water, you will wish the wave were Lethe, or your 
boatman Charon? Unless you are too fastidious to be pleased with any 
thing, .what would you more ?" 

Our hero was about to reply to this sally, when the entrance of Mrs. 
Strickland, and the preparations for breakfast, gave a different4urn to the 
conversation. The latter politely regretted their inability to afford him 
any amusement at Haelbeck, (a declaration of which he did not acknow- 
ledge the truth, so long as he could enjoy the society of Julia,) but added, 
that such books as the castle afforded, of which only a few were French, 
the rest being in Spanish, had been ordered to be conveyed to his apart- 
ment. Mr. Strickland did not appear ; indeed he very seldom afterwards 
presented himself, even at meals ; and when he did, his melancholy, silence, 
and reserve sufficiently confirmed his declaration, that his visiter would 
have little of his society, and none of his confidence. When breakfast 
was concluded, the ladies withdrew, and Jocelyn proceeded to examine his 
books, more and more smitten by the vivacious Julia, and instituting com- 
parisons between her and Constantia, as companions for enlivening the 
path of life, that placed the former in the most captivating point of view, 
and threw the latter to an immeasurable distance in the back-ground. 

Under the circumstances in which our hero was now placed, it will hardly 
be expected that many incidents could occur to vary that monotony of life, 
which was common to all the inhabitants of Haelbeck. It was enough for 
him that it contained Julia, and he daily congratulated himself upon that 
caprice of Fate which, threatening him m the first instance with an exile 
of the gloomiest and most revolting nature, had unexpectedly opened a 
paradise in the wild, and turned his banishment into a blessing, by surround- 
ing him with all the fascinations of unrivalled beauty and vivacity. 

One night, after the rest of the family had retired to rest at their usual 
early hour, he took up Madame de Scuderi's romance of Clelie, which had 
been given to Julia by her friend Constantia. Remembering the enthusi- 
astic terms in which the latter had spoken of this production, and anxious 
to know something of a work which was then eagerly devoured by the most 
civilized nations of Europe, he continued turning over its multitudinous 
pages and skimming their contents, little interested in such extravagant 
exaggerations of an embellished humanity, and yet desirous of knowing to 
what fantastical conclusion they would lead, until the hour of midnight 
was at hand. There was no clock at Haelbeck, however grateful it might 
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have been to some of its inmates to be told, from time to time, that they 

an hour nearer to their final emancipation. The crane was at rest in bis west- 




to the custody of fogs and silence. Surprised at the lateness of the boor, 
when he inspected his watch, he closed the ponderous tome, and ascended 
the stairs for the purpose of retiring to bed. 

Just as he readied the entrance of his apartment, he was startled by the 
sound of footsteps at the farther extremity of the corridor ; and it is difficult 
to express his reelings of amazement, not unmixed with alarm, when he 
saw his unfortunate host stealing along the passage with a drawn sword 
in one hand, and a lighted lamp m the other ; while Mrs. Strickland, who 
followed close behind him with agitated looks, and who had already recog- 
nised Jocelyn, motioned him to withdraw, and immediately after laid her 
finger upon her lips to enjoin silence. Partly complying with this intimation, 
he retired within side the door ; but an irresistible impulse of curiosity in- 
duced him to leave it ajar, that he might behold the fearful spectacle that 
was approaching him. 

The wretched mind-shattered exile was walking in his sleep, apparently 
labouring under some horrible and agonizing delusion. The ghastly glare 
thrown by the lamp upon his cadaverous features and grisly beard ; the 
glittering of his drawn sword and of the pistols in his belt, (for he was with- 
out his cloak ;) his teeth clenched, and his hair standing on an end with 
horror ; the wild desperation of his fixed, unwinking eye ; his stealthy 
pace, and the menacing shake of the weapon as he clutched it with convul- 
sive twitches ; combined f o render the figure as hideous and appallincr an 
apparition as ever was presented to the human eye. He passed in silence ; 
and as Mrs. Strickland reached the door, she exclaimed in a hasty whisper 
to Jocelyn. " The fit is on him : my poor husband imagines himself to he 
pursuing tne phantom that haunts his dreams : he is asleep ; but if yon 
ever encounter him in these moods, for the love of heaven, notice him not: 
or his desperation, if suddenly awakened, might be fatal to you. He wiu 
perform the round of the castle and return to his bed. Mention not what 
you have seen to any soul that breathes, and least of all to Julia. 1 ' 

With these words she passed on ; and Jocelyn, eagerly gazing after her, 
saw the spectre-haunted sleep-walker turn out of the passage at its farther 
extremity, followed by his affectionate wife, who was accustomed to his in- 
firmities, and both by day and night seemed to watch over him like his 
fuardian angel. The corridor was now again involved in silence and 
arkness, and Jocelyn at length retired to bed, although the frightful spec- 
tacle he had just witnessed, and a thousand conjectures as to the cause of 
such a lamentable state of mind in the unfortunate exile, not only prevented 
his sleeping for some time, but subsequently disturbed his slumbers by 
the most terrific dreams and all the revolting phantasmagoria of the night- 
mare. 

At breakfast the next morning Mrs. Strickland exhibited her usual firm- 
ness and self-possession, taking no notice whatever of the last night's oc- 
currence, and conducting herself in every respect as if nothing had happen- 
ed. Upon this, as upon several other occasions. Jocelyn was led to admire 
the calm fortitude of her character, which rose in his estimation when he 
considered the privations to which she was exposed, and that the husband, 
who might have cheered her solitude, only saddened the gloom of the day 
by his hypochondriacal melancholy, and gave horror to the night by labour- 
ing under delusions that almost amounted to insanity. Nothing but a lofty 
principle could have enabled this high-minded being to wage such an un* 
daunted battle with Fate. As a woman, indeed, sh?deeplyfelt W 
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itjr of her trial ; bat she flinched not from her duty, however painful it 
might be, as a wife ; and, above all, she was resigned to her lot, whatever 
it might prove, as a Christian. 

Julia's constitutional gayety, exalted into something of a pious sentiment 
by her firm conviction that " cheerfulness is the best hymn to the Divinity," 
was exposed to less severity of trial ; for both her parents, fearful of lower- 
ing the delightful buoyancy of spirit that formed their dearest solace, care- 
fully concealed from her, as far as they could, whatever might give her 
pain. She knew, indeed, their sad and fearful history ; that her father was 
oppressed by habitual melancholy; that in some of his sleepless nights he 
occasionally wandered about the house : but of the darker visitations to 
which he was subject, and of the imminent plots and perils that environed 
him, she remained ignorant. Whenever these distressing moods threaten- 
ed to unhinge his mind, her mother immediately removed him to his own 
apartment : and this was the reason why Jocelyn saw so little of his ill- 
fated host at the period of which we are writing. 

Of Julia, however, he necessarily saw more, as the time of Mrs. Strick- 
land became more completely usurped by her unfailing attentions to her 
husband. He had now frequent opportunities of accompanying her as 
she played upon the virginals, a recreation to which they both became 
passionately attached at the same moment, attributing to their love of 
music that pleasure which was probably derived from their love of one 
another, quite as much as from any combinations of harmonious sound. 
Sometimes the old Netherland boatman, whose likeness to Charon was so 
striking, that Julia declared it made her involuntarily put her hand in her 
pocket for an obolus, rowed them to some little distance, where they either 
tried the effect of their voices on the water, or Julia sketched the castle, 
with some grotesque accompaniment, or satirical touch at herself and Joce- 
lyn, or Winky Boss and the old crane, not forgetting the owls and frogs ; 
and thus converted the whole scene into a ludicrous caricature. Exhila- 
rated by the break in her solitude which Jocelyn's visit occasioned, her 
vivacity became more brilliant and mercurial than ever. Her head and 
heart sympathfced faithfully together, the wit sparkling as the bosom became 
lighted up with joy. Our hero was delighted, fascinated, entranced : Julia 
was not less struck by the many qualifications of her companion : in short, 
they were falling in love with one another as fast as they possibly could, 
without either of them having considered the expediency of that measure, 
or the probability that it could lead to any satisfactory conclusion, under 
the circumstances in which they were mutually placed. 

Thus affairs continued for some time, when our hero, being one day led 
by curiosity to explore the recesses of the castle, was struck by the appear- 
ance of an ancient figure wrought in the tapestry at the termination of a 
narrow passage. It represented some Spanish warrior, probably the Cid ; 
for there were numerous crosses on his arms, and he was trampling upon 
the Moorish insignia. One of the upper corners having fallen away from 
the frame that supported it, Jocelyn endeavoured to replace it, and was 
pressing for that purpose upon the brass nail or button to which it appeared 
to have been originally fixed, when it acted as a spring, and the whole 
name started back six or eight inches. Pushing it farther open, he found 
that the passage continued on the other side ; the piece of tapestry bein» 
in fact a secret door, contrived for some purpose of concealment, or of 
communication with other parts of the building. No one, perhaps, ever 
hesitated about prosecuting an unexpected discovery of this sort, unless 
deterred by fear ; and as Jocelyn was a stranger to that feeling;, he Set 
about the completion of his enterprise with all the ardour of curiosity. By 
leaving open the tapestry door, sufficient light was admitted into the passage 
to guide him for some way; and at a considerable distance he beheld 



tibia stream oftight, appearing to proceed from some narrow ope** 

Immediately directing his steps to this point, he found that the ray was 
admitted through a hole in the tapestry, behind which he was standing ; 
the opening being sufficiently large to give him a complete view of the 
apartment within, and yet not capacious enough to expose him to discovery 
from any persons who might be in it. At this moment it was untenanted, 
although it bore marks of recent occupancy. Its appearance was not very 
dissimilar to that forlorn chamber into which he had first been ushered 
upon his arrival, save that there was a painting in good preservation affixed 
to the wall over the fireplace. It represented the murder of some unfortu- 
nate personage, whose rich dress attested his elevated station, and who 
was seen in the act of falling from his horse ; while his assassin was walk- 
ing calmly away, holding up his bloody dagger in order that an angel de- 
scending from the sky might drop a wreath upon its point, and at the same 
time deposit another upon the bearer's head. Jocelyn was endeavouring 
to discover the subject of this painting, when the door of the apartment 
opened, and the exde slowly entered, holding, as usual, his sword in his 
hand. His involuntary observer would have instantly withdrawn, hut 
remembering the caution he had received from Mrs. Strickland, and aware 
that he could not retire without making a noise, which might irritate the 
terrors of his host, and perhaps goad his morbidly sensitive mind to some 
act of madness, he thought it better to remain perfectly motionless and 
silent 

Thus compelled to act the spy, he observed that the unfortunate man 
was not now under the influence of disturbed sleep, nor apparently so much 
agitated as usuaL His appearance, however, was still wild and haggard ; 
and though the motions 01 hia body were calm and slow, the compression 
of his lips, and the peculiar expression of his eye, showed that there was 
desperation in his mind. His right hand was muffled up in a handkerchief 
as u it had been recently wounded. After having deposited his sword 
upon the table, and his pistols by its side, he took from a drawer a case of 
surgical instruments, opened it, drew out a knife and a saw, which he 
placed by the side ofthe weapons, and for some seconds contemplated the 
whole apparatus of death, with such a look of grim and yet triumphant 
despair, that Jocelyn concluded he had resolved upon committing suicide, 
and that he felt a horrible satisfaction in having provided such, a choice of 
means. All minor apprehensions being merged in this imminent and para- 
mount danger, he was about to burst through the tapestry, and rush to 
arrest Ilia fatal purpose, when he was again riveted to the spot on which he 
stood, by the sudden appearance of Mrs. Strickland. 

" You are come in good time," exclaimed the exile in a calm voice, as 
he seated himself in a chair. " I was waiting for. you : I am ready : the 
deed must be done now. It visited me again last night." 

" What visited you ?" inquired his wife. 

" He !" cried the exile in a fierce tone, " he ! the spectre — the phantom 
— the man that is dead and buried — the apparition that haunts me m the 
darkness t He whom I have chased night after night with my sword, bat 
who still returns to madden me with its hideous ghastliness." 

" Strange that this fearful dream should thus often be repeated !" exclaim- 
ed his wife with a deep sigh. N 

" Dream !" cried the exile, smiling in bitterness of spirit — " it was no 
dream, and if it were, may not such night visions be prophetic and from 
the Lord ? was it not. thus that he revealed his will to Abimelech, and Ja- 
cob, and Laban, and Joseph ; although he refused thus to answer Saul 
before the battle of Qilboa? Did not Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar — * 
Here he suddenly broke off and started up, riveted his eyes to the wall, 
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moving them slowly as if following some object to the door, exclaimed 
in an agitated whisper — " There it Was again ! — there ! there ! did you 
not see it?" 

** See what ? my dear husband !" inquired Mrs. Strickland ; " mere is 
nothing*' 1 

** It has again glided out of the door and escaped me," replied the exile, 
replacing upon the table the sword which he had suddenly grasped. Pass- 
ing his hand slowly over his eyes, which he repeatedly shut and opened, 
as if to collect his faculties, he proceeded in a more composed tone — " I 
believe I am somewhat over- worn with Sleeplessness — I felt a little dizzy, 
but it is gone. We will proceed to our dreadful task. There is no one, 1 
hope, in this quarter of the castle?" 

*' Not a soul," replied his Wife — " it is never visited." 

" Hist ! hist ! did I not hear a noise ? — surely the arras moved.'* 

" These tattered hangings are often agitated by the wind that gets be- 
hind them,*' replied his Wife. " Compose yourself, my dear husband ! no 
breathing being can be near us. 1 ' 

" Perhaps so, for the phantom cannot breathe," exclaimed the exile — 
" we will make all sure." 

He locked the door, and returning to his wife, continued in an earnest 
and eager whisper—- "Last night, as I told you, I was awakened from 
deep sleep by the noise of undrawing my bed-curtains, and starting up, I 
oeheld the grisly apparition that for ever haunts me. The livid ehastlinese 
of death was upon his features ; his eyes were sunk down in their sock- 
eta ; his beard was clotted with gore ; and as I stretched out my arm to 
grasp my sword, a sepulchral voice exclaimed — "By that right hand was 
I consigned to death !" At these words the spectre .pointed to his wound, 
where the mark of the weapon was still red and angry, and there issued 
from the sash a thin stream of blood, which, spouting towards me, fell upon 
my right hand ; instantly after which the figure became invisible. On aris- 
ing this morning I observed that the accursed stain was still branded on my 
flesh, stamped in to so indelible a depth that the stubborn crimson has re- 
sisted all my exertions to wash or tear it away. You have doubted of this 
nightly visitant, you have termed it a dream, a delusion, — now then be- 
hold the visible, the unanswerable, the red, the damning proof of what I 
have asserted !" 

So saying, he untied the handkerchief in which his hand was wrapped, 
unbuttoned the sleeve of his doublet, turned back the shirt of mail which he 
always wore next his skin, and pointing to the back of his hand, exclaim- 
ed, " Behold ! there is the sanguine stigma, running up the wrist, even to 
my arm." Under the influence of his delusion, he naa been violently rub- 
binv this particular part, until he had produced a redness of the skin, which 
confirmed him in his hallucination. " Now," he continued, with a despe- 
rate calmness, " prove yourself to be still the devoted wife I have ever found 
you, Were it not my right hand, myself would do it ! Here are surgical 
instruments, a knife for the flesh, and a saw for the bone ; cut then boldly, 
and fear not Away with this blood-spilth ! Off with this spotted flesh ! 
Hack out the root of this filthy gore; and if the bone itself be stained, break 
it, saw through it, amputate the whole arm. Be not afraid, I will not flinch 
nor otter a single groan. I can bear pain, torture, agony ; but I will not 
be branded with the badge of Cain !" 

Distressed as she evidently was, his unfortunate wife did not lose her 
presence of mind in this embarrassing dilemma. Seeing that he was too 
rally possessed with his delusion to listen to any arguments of reason, and 
knowing, by experience, that it did but irritate him m these moods to doubt 
the reality of his impressions, she attempted not to disabuse him of his 
phantasma, but lent herself for the moment to the alienation of his mind. 
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Minutely examining the supposed stain upon the hand, she expressed her 
fears that she should be obliged to cut deep, though there could be no doubt 
of its ultimate eradication, lelt his pulse, declared that he ought to be re- 
freshed by sleep before the operation could be safely performed, and remind- 
ing him tnat she had come, unprepared with bandages, finally proposed that 
every thing should be adjourned till the morrow. 

" To-morrow be it !" cried her husband, again covering up his hand : 
u a few hours* deeper misery can make little difference in one so habituated 
to wretchedness as I am. It is at least a consolation to have ascertained 
the unflinching affection of my wife ; and a still greater to have proved to 
her the reality of that night-phantom, whose visitations she has so per- 
severingly doubted." 

' Soothed with this notion, and gratified by the new proof his wife had 
afforded of her devotedness, he conversed for some time, m a mood so calm, 
collected, and almost cheerful, that the affectionate woman exclaimed, 
" Oh ! Valentine Walton ! Valentine Walton ! would that I could see 
your once noble mind as it now is, if it cannot be altogether restored to its 
former courage." 

" Who says I am Valentine Walton ?" cried the exile, looking around 
with returning terror ; " there is death and doom in that excommunicated 
name. Ha! was it you, my faithful wife? forgive me — forgive me!" 
He held out his hand to her with an affectionate look, and, seeming to 
recover his self-possession as he pressed the hand of his wife, he continued 
in a calmer tone : " Why do you recall to me what I was ; how wide the 
sway I once possessed ; how uniformly, how ardently I exercised my 
extensive power for the happiness of my fellow creatures ; how basely, 
how foully the villain, man, has requited me ? Never mention to me my 
name, now hated by myself as much as it is by others. Never remind me 
that he who was once a philanthropist, has now too much reason to be a 
misanthrope. Never tell me how high I once stood, unless you can conceal 
from me how low I am now fallen !" 

u And am not I too fallen ?" exclaimed his wife with a calm dignity. 
" I, the sister of the greatest sovereign that ever sat upon a throne ! I, 
that might once have claimed influence over a mighty kingdom ! I, that 
am now the proscribed refugee, who must hide her head: in the watery 
dungeons of Haelbeck ? Yet you have never heard me repine, for I share 
the misfortunes of my husband. You have never seen me yield to de- 
spondency ; for I still possess undiminished sway over the kingdom of my 
mind ! The good that we have both done in our days of power cannot be 
taken from us. If unrequited upon earth, it remains registered in heaven. 
So fickle a breath as public opinion cannot constitute the virtue or vice of 
our actions." 

. " But it may make the happiness or misery of the actor," replied her 
husband with a groan ; " especially if, like me, it has been the passion of 
his soul to purchase fair fame, and golden opinions from all men ; espe- 
cially if, like me, he can find no respite even in misanthropy, and is ren- 
dered unceasingly wretched by having forfeited the good opinion even of 
the beings that he hates. Look at yonder picture," he continued, pointing 
to the representation over the fireplace. "Oh, blind, fickle, brainless, 
brutal race of man ! See how that base assassin was honoured, rewarded, 
canonized ; while I — for what am I reserved ? — an ignominious scaffold 
will close my life ; curses and contempt will be my posthumous honours !" 

" Nay, yield not to these gloomy reveries," cried his wife j " here we are 
safe and forgotten ; here will we tender consolation to one another ; here 
will we close our weary pilgrimage together." 

" It may not be," sorrowfully resumed the exile. " The last letters from 
our excellent friend Beverning have filled me with new apprehensions 
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The great ones of the earth are conspiring together against me ; there are 
frequent meetings of the ambassadors ; the Spaniard is about to league 
witn England. I must again fly from my lonely lair ; or encounter the 
new stratagems and plots, the new snares and pitfalls, that will be remorse- 
lesslylaid for my life." 

" We may defeat them again, as we have done before ; n replied his wire. 
** When necessary, we have the means of flight ; till then let us discard 
the world and its hostilities from our thoughts. Resume your wonted 
courage, my dear husband, and remember that it is not danger that is terri- 
ble, but the perpetual fear of it Come, shall we join our dear Julia?" 

M Willingly," exclaimed the exile with a languid smile. " God knows I 
have need of something to cheer me. Where is she 1 Where is she?'* A 
transient animation passed over his wild and haggard features, as the 
wretched man put his arm within his wife's, and'was led out of the room 
to seek his daughter. 

As Jocelyn retired from the scene of which he had so unintentionally 
been rendered a spectator, he was not only perplexed with a thousand vain 
conjectures as to who and what these mysterious exiles could be, but he 
was a prey to contending feelings of the most painful nature. Sympathy 
with the sufferers, and this he felt in no common degree, could not blind 
him to the horrible nature of the crime which appeared to have reduced the 
wretched exile to his present deplorable state. Here was a man conceal- 
ing himself, under a feigned name, and in an uninhabited morass, who had 
l^jiitually confessed 'himself to be a murderer — and a murderer too under 
^^bch aggravations of atrocity that he was not only placed under ban and 
SHjct, and driven out from all society with man, but haunted by the 
hHe creations of his own guilty conscience. He had himself alluded 
tome probability of his finishing his miserable career upon a public scaf- 
fold. His wife might bis a pattern of exalted virtue, she might have truly 
boasted her relationship to a sovereign ; but no merit, no high connexion, 
could wash away the deep and deadly guilt of her husband, or remove tho 
infamy that attached to it However illustrious might have been their for- 
mer rank, it was evident that the world considered it no diminution of the 
exile's offence ; or they would not both be pursued through various countries 
with an unrelenting rancour, that was only visited upon criminals of the 
blackest die. 

Then came the most distressing question of all. Could he marry the 
daughter of people so circumstanced? Hitherto, he had been content to 
admire, to gratify his taste, to fall in love, without ever thinking of marriage. 
It was only when that consummation presented itself to him as impossible, 
that he began to discover how fervently he desired it ; how necessary it was 
to his happiness. Julia was doubtless as innocent as she was fascina- 
ting, and he could not place her purity in a more exalted point of view ; 
but she was the daughter of a murderer, who might be consigned to public 
execration and infamy on the gibbet ; she was a wanderer upon the face 
of the earth ; she was living under a feigned name ; she might have other 
relations who were as objectionable as her father. « 

Day after day did he revolve these considerations in his own mind, and 
they invariably conducted him to the same result — the necessity of re- 
nouncing his thoughtless attachment Vigorous and sage were his resolu- 
tions to this effect, for his judgment was fully convinced ; but his heart, 
unfortunately, was no party to the prudential dictates of his head. When 
he again saw the bewitching Julia, and listened to her vivacious sallies; 
when he considered her forlorn and joyless lot, and weighed the injustice 
and cruelty of visiting the crime of the guilty upon the innocent ; when, 
above all, he found reason to believe that he had awakened a tender inter- 
est in her heart ; all the impediments to their union vanished from his view, 
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iijgttng with prudence, he received, after a long 
from Tracy, whose contents were highly grafc- 



and he could hasdly avoid declaring hia pa— ion at once, aad ofienng to 
•hare her fate, whatever it might prove. 

While love was thus struj 

interval of silence, a letter _ 

fying. Bagot, to the surprise of his own surgeons, had recovered, aad his 
health was so completely re-established that he was upon the point of set- 
ting out as secretary to the Swedish embassy. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham, having laid a wager that he would die, had quarrelled with hna for 
getting well; and had even been heard to express a hope that young 
Compton would perform bis work more effectually the next tkne they en- 
countered ; so that there was no longer any apprehension of animosttr in 
that quarter. Lord Rochester had been released from the Tower, had 
married Mistress Mallet, in whose abduction Jocelyn had been an unwit- 
ting assistant, was in greater favour than ever with the king, and was ex- 
erting his influence with Lady Castlemaine to procure a pardon for Jocelyn. 
These friendly offices were cordially seconded by the young Duke of Mon- 
mouth, whose influence was almost omnipotent, and by the queen, a\s far 
as her more circumscribed means of promoting his interest allowed her to 
interfere : so that his correspondent expressed a firm conviction that his 
pardon would shortly be pronounced in form, and concluded with recom- 
mending his immediate return to England, if he still entertained the idea 
of pushing his fortune at court 

This concluding recommendation our hero determined instantly to adopt, 
for the fortunes ofhis father were involved in his own ; and, if he were dis- 
posed to negjtect the one for the indulgence of an ill-starred passion, he felt 
that be had no right to compromise the other. And yet he shrank from 
the idea of renouncing Julia, unless he could prove beyond a doubt that 
her father's predicament rendered the prosecution ofhis passion utterly im- 
practicable. At times he was disposed to flatter himself that the morbid 
exile, in the distemperature ofhis Drain, might have exaggerated his own, 
delinquency ; a surmise that could be only refuted or confirmed by a 
knowledge ofhis real history, so far as it was connected with his present 
banishment To obtain this information, he determined upon sounding 
Julia, giving her reason to apprehend that his decision, as to his remaining 
or not at Haelbeck, might be influenced by the statement he should 
receive. 

While he was again looking over his letter, after having settled this little 
plan in his own mind, Julia hastened up to him, exclaiming, with her usual 
vivacity — 

** I give you joy, Mr. Compton, I give you joy. w 

'* Of what ?" inquired our hero. 

" Of a letter," resumed Julia — " of something that liberates your mind 
from the dolorous prison of Haelbeck, that carries your thoughts over these 
dreary battlements far away into the gay world, and among the haunts of 
men, — of something that proves you are not cut off* from your species, but 
still possess friends, however distant, who can stretch out their minds to 
you, and embrace you by their handwriting." 

" So far it is doubtless pleasant," replied Jocelyn, " but I have friends 
who are nearer and dearer to me than those at a distance, and from whom 
this letter may summon me suddenly away." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Julia, starting, while her face and neck were suf- 
fused with a deep blush — " are you going to quit us? then may I truly 
give you joy of your emancipation." 

"I fear there may be a liberty without joy," answered Jocelyn; "and 
my residence here has proved that there ma) be an imprisonment witbcut 
regret, so long, at least, as it » shared with one whom — * I wish not to 
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receive coti gatul ations, and especially from yon, upon an event that may 
separate uslbr ever." 

" I feficitated yon, net myself" said Julia, catting her eyes upon the 
ground ; a your departure will, indeed, deepen the gloom of Haelbeck, 
and vender doubly necessary that determined elasticity of mind, which in 
men would be termed philosophy, but which in us poor women must be 
content to bear the name of ammal spirits, giddiness, levity, want of feeling, 
-— any thing, in short, but good sense." 

M Will yon acquit me of idle curiosity," Continued Jocelyn, "and do me 
the justice to believe that I have important reasons for the question, if I 
ask when your own captivity is likely to be terminated" 

" Idle curiosity is, of course, limited to our sex, with all other frivolous 
prope n s it i es," replied Julia, " or I should ask you why you put the ques- 
tion." 

"Believe me, Miss Strickland, that I am actuated by motives in which 
our mutual happiness may be deeply implicated." * 

" Why then, believe me, Mr. Compton, that I know no more of the 
matter tnan the gentleman to whom I must refer you for an answer — 
videlicet— the Man in the Moon." . 

** Excuse Che remark," resumed Jocelyn, " and attribute it to the same 
weighty considerations, if I implore you to be serious, and take (he liberty 
of observing that you must at least know the circumstances that have 
driven Mr. Strickland to this place of banishment" 

" I do, sir," replied Julia, with a reserved air, " and my lips will for ever 
remain dosed upon a subject that is too awful, too harrowing, to be even 
adverted to without feelings of anguish and humiliation. In pity, sir, for- 
bear. The tendency of your questions places before me the full extent of 
my unhappy fate ; shows me what I might have hoped, and what I must 
renounce. Leave me, Mr. Compton, and pursue your more fortunate lot : 
dark as mine may be, I will share it to the last with my wretched father ! 
Farewell! return to die world — forget that it contains such a place as 

Haelbeck, such a being as myself; and I too, will endeavour to for *' 

For a moment her feelings overcame her, and she was unable to arti- 
culate the remainder of the word, but instantly recovering herself, and 
rapidly exclaiming — "FarewelU farewell!" she hurried out of the apart- 



CHAPTER XX. 

" What would you have, you curse ! 

He that depends 

Bpoa your favours swims with fins of lead, 

And hew* down oak* with rushes. Han* ye — trust ye ! 

Wkh every minute you do change a mind ; 

And call him noble that was once your hate, 

Him vile that was your garland." 

Shaispcart. 

Dtmnfo the whole period of our hero's residence at Haelbeck, which had 
now extended to a considerable length of time, none of its inmates had re- 
ceived any tidings whatever from Rotterdam ; a silence which, under any 
<*her circumstances, would have excited considerable uneasiness ; but as 
Jocelyn had mentioned the suspicions, and even accusations, to which 
Beverning had been exposed from his frequent communications with the 
Spanish Netherlands, and the secret manner in which they were conducted, 
they took it for granted, that he had found it prudent, for the present, to 



from all notice of bio expatriated friends ; and could not blame & 
which had become as necessary for their safety as his own. To 



the exile, indeed, nothing could be more gratifying than the belief that he 

by the world ; every arrival was to him a subject of 



totally forgotten 
fresh apprehensKMi ; the* very sight of a letter agitated his nerves, and shook 
bis soul to it? foundations ; and the death-like quietude and monotony of 
Haelbeck would have, perhaps, soothed him into a more patient endurance 
of bis miseries, could he have chased away the phantoms that save honor 
to the night, and rendered unavailing all the tranquillity of the day. 

There were reasons, however, for the silence of the worthy burgomaster, 
of a much more serious description than entered into their conjectures. It 
has been mentioned, that, at the period of Jocelyn's sudden departure from 
his house, he had been summoned to Amsterdam, to answer certain charges 
of a political nature ; charges, which he had treated with indignant con- 
tempt, declaring that he would not be satisfied with mere acquittal, but 
must hasp an ample revenge upon his perjured accusers. In the confidence 
of his power, and the consciousness of his innocence, he had anticipated a 
triumph which the result of his examination did not, by any means, justify ; 
for he had neither made sufficient allowance for the virulence of party feel- 
ing, which then imbittered the different political factions ; nor for the rancour 
of that jealousy which was entertained towards himself personally. In 
all countries the worshippers of Plutus regard with an evil eye the brother 
who enjoys the smiles of the deity in a superior degree to themselves, 
thinking, perhaps, that their own portion would be larger were it not for 
the accumulations of this favoured individual : on the present occasion this 
feeling was aggravated by difference of political opinion. Bevernihg was of 
the republican party, at the head of which was the celebrated pensionary 
De Witt ; many of those, before whom he was summoned, were of the 
Orange faction, and almost all regarded him with envy. His invariable 
success in his adventures to the Indies and elsewhere, his superior opulence, 
his magnificent establishment, even his extensive charities, were subjects 
of sore jealousy to the merchant magistrates of Amsterdam, who, now that 
they had got this successful rival in their clutches, seemed, determined to 
exert their superior power, by humiliating and insulting, even if they could 
not legally condemn him. 

In the exercise of this vindictive jealousy they questioned and cross- 
questioned him with an arrogance, which the proud and bold-spirited bur- 
gomaster was the last man to bear with patience. He did, however, com- 
mand himself so far as to explain and utterly refute every thing that was laid 
to his charge ; but when he was told that his conniving at Jocelyn's escape, 
however innocent he might be, was an act of contumacy towards their high 
mightinesses, that merited condign punishment; when he was twitted 
with the undue sumptuousness of his establishment, and jeeringly informed 
that the rich cargo of the Vrouw Roosje had turned his head ; when he was 
desired to answer the frivolous and vexatious qesutions put to him, with the 
respect due to his superiors, — the wrath, which had for a long time been 
gathering heat, at length boiled over in a loud slap of his hand, upon the 
table, and a furious exclamation of: " Donder ende blixem ! Superiors !" 
This startling exordium was instantly followed by a torrent of vituperative 
eloquence, wherein their high mightinesses were told they were pettifog- 
ging hucksters, and paltry pedlers, and cozening .costermongers, fitter for 
the shop-board than the council-board, and much better qualified to cure 
red herrings than the diseases of the state : at the conclusion of which har- 
angue, he snapped his fingers at them in scorn, and sat down fuming with 
indignation. 

The Philistines were not more astounded when Sampson shook their 
own temple about their ears, than were these Cesare of the counting-house 
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aft. #ft stam they had brought down upon their heads. To heard them thus 
in tlejr own hat, was to deny Diana at Bphesus ; the sacrilegious offender 
was ordere d instantly to quit their presence, which he obeyed with angry 
dignity lifting up his ample figure, puffing out his cheeks, surveying them 
-with that sort of look which a non may be supposed to cast at the barking 
ears whom he had just felled with a blow of ins paw j and ejaculating, as 
lie got to the door :** Hey, Slapperloot ! superiors !" No sooner had he 
disa p pea r e d than a furious debate ensued as to the punishment to be in- 
ffietea for so daring an outrage on the constituted authorities. Not con* 
tetnplating that their high mightinesses could ever be pelted with such op- 
probrious epithets, the law had provided no penalty for the offence. Under 
these circumstances they undertook to supply the omissions of the statute 
book, by condemning him to a smart fine and a month's imprisonment, 
claiming to themselves the praise of egregious magnanimity, for not visit- 
ing him with a much heavier judgment 

To the month's imprisonment, although he knew it to be perfectly ille- 
gal, and it prevented his superintending the unlading of hiB darling vrouw 
ftoosje, he might have submitted with that sort of patience which arises 
from consoling one's self with projects of future revenge ; but they touched 
the apple of his eye when they fingered his cash. Lavish as he 
was in expenditure, he could not bear to witness the waste of a single 
stiver ; to be robbed of k was ten times worse ; and this was a wholesale 
instance of both, combined with insult, illegality, and oppression. He paid 
the money, however, still considering them his debtors, and looking for- 
ward with something of a Shylock satisfaction to the moment when they 
should give htm blood for his gold. 

At the time of his examination, his illustrious friend, De Witt, who was 
no less distinguished as a commander than as a statesman and patriot, 
had been absent at sea, successfully fighting the battles of his country. 
He was now returned, and the worthy burgomaster immediately confided 
Id him the wrongs he had suffered, and the plans he meditated for humbling 
the pride of his oppressors. Both were stanch republicans ; conceiving 
the war with England unnecessary, as well as impolitic, they had strenu- 
ously opposed it from the beginning ; and they were now, more than ever, 
anxious to terminate it, as they saw that it was throwing all the influence 
into the hands of the Orange faction, whose designs were well known to 
be inimical to the liberties of Holland. For the accomplishment of their 
first object, a peace between the two countries, they employed as their 
agent a Frenchman named Buat, who had originally been appointed, by 
the Prince of Orange, a captain of the horse guards ; and having subse- 
quently married a Dutch woman of fortune, and appearing to be well 
affected to the States, was by them confirmed in his command. In viva- 
city, quickness of parts, and a remarkable aptitude for intrigue, this man 
was admirably adapted to their purpose ; but he had one besetting sin, 
which at times utterly disqualified him for an enterprise that required vigi- 
lant secrecy and self-possession. Such was his addiction to wine, that he 
occasionally suffered its treacherous influence to obtain complete mastery 
of his reason ; and indeed he was often heard to praise the cold and foggy 
climate of Holland, as the best in the world ; since it was constantly ne- 
cessary to repel its chilling assaults by the generous warmth of the grape- 
juice ; adding^ that no one could now accuse him of living to drink, as they 
had done in France, when, in fact, he was only taking medicine, ana 
drinking to live. 

This acute, but slippery and dangerous man, entered into a correspond- 
ence with Lord Arlington, the British secretary of state, sounding him as 
to the conditions on which peace might be expected, carrying on the cor- 
respondence in cipher, and showing the letters as he received them to De 
1* 
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Witt Daring the progress of this secret negotiation, the burgomaster of 
Rotterdam incautiously communicated with Boat by letter, darkly alluding 
to what was going on, but indulging in open and not very measured abuse 
of the parties in power at Amsterdam. 

Either from his natural predilection, or for intrigue, or from an apprehen- 
sion that De Witt and the republican party would be dispossessed of all 
power, the Frenchman despatched his friend Silvius to London with a 
second private cipher for carrying on a correspondence with the Orange 
party in Holland, thus intending to supplant De Witt, by whom he had 
neon originally employed. But this plot upon plot could not be conducted 
with impunity, by one who suffered wine to get into his bead when it should 
have been kept clear for these trickish and complicated machinations. 
Returning home one night in a state of intoxication, singing with much 
more glee than distinctness of articulation his favourite song — 

" Quelle couleur est plus vermeille, 
due le Nectar de ma bouteille ? 
G'est crime d'y tnettre de l'eau, 
Rien n'est si beau. 

Ouand on on bolt, sa douce flamme 
ChatouiUe, jusqu'au fond de l'ame, 
Faites m'en raison, 
Rien n'est si boo." 

just as he concluded his chanson d boirt,he was encountered by De Witt, who 
asked him whether he had received any fresh letters from England. '* Yes,? 
replied Buat, " I have one in my pocket, and you shall see it immediately, 
if you will lend me your arm, for my eyes are so bad at night that the 
houses seem to be turning round, and I may tumble into one of the canals 
ere I reach my own door, which is the last death I should wish to die, 
having a most pious abhorrence of water." 

At these words he took a letter from his pocket, looked at the super- 
scription, and handed it to De Witt, who opening it, and seeing at a glance 
that it was in a different cipher, requested him to walk on a few paces, as 
he had some orders to give at the guard-house, but would overtake him 
presently. This promise he performed, but he came accompanied by a 
tile of soldiers, who placed the Frenchman under arrest, and then pro- 
ceeded to his house, and seized his cabinet, where all his letters and the new 
cipher were discovered. A court of justice was hastily erected for his trial, 
and in three days the unfortunate Buat was beheaded. 

By a most unlucky chance for the burgomaster, his letters remained in 
the cabinet at the time of its seizure. The dark allusions to the secret 
negotiations with England, the abuse of the Dutch government, the former 
charge of his harbouring an English spy in his house, the recent punish- 
ment he had suffered for his audacious contumely, all seemed to conspire 
in proving him to be a traitor and an enemy to his country. A thousand 
exaggerations were instantly circulated through the city, and the popular 
fury being artfully inflamed by his political and commercial adversaries, a 
tumultuous and ungovernable rabble hurried towards his residence, swear- 
ing that they would be satisfied with nothing but his immediate destruc- 
tion. De "Witt, however, found means to apprize his friend of his danger, 
urging him to instant flight, and counselling nim to conceal himself till the 
stormnad blown over, and the populace could be disabused ot their error. 
The burgomaster knew the blind and brutal character of a Dutch mob, 
and saw that not a moment was to be lost Hurrying with Constantia 
into his cutter, he was soon sailing down the river with a favourable breeze. 
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As he intended passing over to England, where Winky Boss might prove 
useful from his knowledge of the language, while his fidelity, under any 
circumstances, entitled him to a preference in selecting a servant to accom- 
pany him in his flight, he communicated to him in a few words the immi- 
nence of his present peril, directing him to put up in a valise some papers 
of importance which he instructed him where to find, and follow him with- 
out delay to Maaslandsleys, at which place he should await his arrival. 
To avoid suspicion he was ordered to leave the city in an opposite direc- 
tion, and make a considerable detour before he reached the appointed place 
of meeting. 

All this did Winky Boss perform with his usual deliberate and accurate 
observance of orders. The papers were carefully secured, the valise was 
strapped to his back, he was equipped in his travelling garb, mounted upon 
the back of Punchinello, smoking his pipe, and proceeding out of the city 
at an easy trot, when upon turning the corner of a street he found himself 
in the very midst of the infuriated mob, who were hurrying towards the 
Boompies for the purpose of arresting the burgomaster. Being recognised 
by some of these worthies, he was seized, pulled from his horse, and his 
valise torn from his back before he had time to prepare for his defence, 
even could it have availed him against such a formidable host of assailants. 
The contents of the valise, which was hastily ransacked, not only con- 
firmed the rumours of the burgomaster's escape, which nbw began to reach 
them from other quarters, but sufficiently betrayed that the bearer was 
proceeding to join his master, wherever he had concealed himself. 

u Whither has the traitorous burgomaster betaken himself?" cried a 
fierce-looking fellow, who seemed to be the leader of the rabble. 

" I don't know any such person," calmly replied Boss. 

" I mean your villanous master," resumed the same party. 

" I have no villanous master," answered Boss. -"I am no servant of 
yours." 

" Saucy scoundrel ! you will not deny that you serve Adrian Beverning?" 

" No ; I am too proud of Buch a master to deny him." 

w And you know where he is at this moment ?" 

" Ja, ja," replied Boss, with a familiar nod of his head. 

" Then why did you not tell us so in the first instance ?" 

" Because I have no intention to do so, either first or last" 

"Villain!" resumed the fellow, holding a long pointed knife to his 
throat, — " have you now a mind to discover?" 

" Not the least in the world," replied Boss, with the utmost seeming 
indifference. 

"Cut out his stubborn tongue !" exclaimed another of the mob. 

" Do !" said Boss ; "I shall be more likely to tell you then :" and as he 
said this, he slowly puffed a mouthful of smoke into the face of this new 
assailant. 

" Curse the fellow !" continued the same party, " he seems to mind his 
pipe more than our threats." 

" A good deal more," replied Boss, favouring him with another whiff, 
which so provoked the recipient, that he violently dashed the pipe out of 
his mouth. 

Boss had endured, with patience, the scurrilous terms applied to his 
master and himself; hut an insult to his pipe was beyond the limitations, 
assigned to his phlegm. His eyes began to wink and sparkle with rapid 
coruscations, and though the rest of his face was as imperturbable as it* it 
had been cut out of wood, his limbs appeared to sympathize with his optics ; 
for he suddenly raised his muscular arm, and, with one blow, laid the 
destroyer of his pipe sprawling upon the ground, amidst its fragments. 

This was the signal for a general tumult and assault; knives were 
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drawn and flourished, fists began to rain Mows upon tile broadl shoulders 
of Boss, and it would probably have gone hard with him, bad not the 
l ea d er of the rabble, in a load and authoritative voice, ordered them to de- 
sist ; reminding them that the prisoner was, perhaps, the only person 'who 
coal d guide them to the traitorous burgomaster's retreat, and mat the tor- 
tare would presently wring the secret from him* 

M 1 wfll state nothing," said Winky Boss, " to an angry moo, wincn may 
pervert every thin » I utter into a crime ; but if you will take me before the 
Justiciary Yandernoof, I will make a deposition of all that I know. 

" To the justiciary ! Away with him to the justiciary !" cried the many- 
beaded monster; and they forthwith began hauling him to the opposite 
extremity of the town, where that functionary dwelt, and which was the 
sole reason why his name had been mentioned by the prisoner. Consid- 
erable time was gained for his fugitrre master, by his thus diverting the 
attention of the mob ; nor was he a whit more disposed to gpve them the 
reformation they sought, when they at length reached the magistrate's resi- 
dence. No sooner did that personage understand the object of this unex- 
pected visit, than he seated nimserf with all due ceremony in bis hall of 
justice, bidding his clerk prepare to take down the deposition of the pris- 
oner ; but Winky Boss declared he would save him that trouble, as lie had 
changed his mind for the present ; adding, however, that if his- worthy 
fiiends, the mob, would do him the favour to call at the same hour, on the 
following day, he should have no objection to teU them all he knew, as he 
calculated that by that time the object of their search would be completely 
beyond their reach. 

The previous wrath of the populace was a halcyon serenity, compared 
to the fury with which they were seized, at being thus defied and cajoled. 
Again were their long knives brandished in the air, as they demanded the 
prisoner with loud cries : in vain did the magistrate implore them not to 
sully the hall of justice with murder. They rushed impetuously towards 
their intended victim, when the justiciary, who reared that he might be 
rendered, in some way, responsible tor an assassination committed in his 
presence, opened a private door that communicated with his dwelling- 
house ; pushed the prisoner in, closed it again, and placing himself before 
it declared that he would allow no one to pass, but that he would hold him- 
self accountable for the production of the supposed delinquent, whenever 
his examination could be safely resumed. 

At this moment, two or three voices cried out, "To the Boonrpies • to 
theBoompies ! Let us attack die burgomaster's house i" and the versatile 
mob, attracted by the hope of plunder, instantly echoed the cry, and sallied 
forth to wreak that vengeance upon the property of the master, which they 
had been prevented from inflicting upon the person of the servant Miss 
▼anjBpaacken, who had, at her own request, been left in charge of the man- 
sion, naving received some obscure intimations of the meditated attack, had 
already ordered all the doors to be closed ; and no popular assault would have 
easily forced a massy structure, originally built tor defence, had due prep- 
arations been made tor repelling it Nothing of this sort was meditated, 
Miss Vanspaacken relying sufficiently upon the effects of her oratory, to 
believe that she could tame the savageness of the mob and induoe them to 
spare the house which she inhabited, as religiously as the Spartans respect* 
en the abode of Pindar, when they sacked the city of Thebes. 

To give this experiment a fair trial, she betook herself to a lower gallery, 
whence she harangued them m a speech as neat as her own formal habili- 
ments. Every syllable was distinctly articulated; the double a's were 
expanded to their full breadth, and she had never been more happy in the 
strict grammatical Use of me subjunctive mood. But the mob, unfortu- 
nately, were ill the imperative mood; they commanded her to open the 
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ctoon, and their mandate not being obeyed, they proceeded to pelt her with 
objectionable^missiles, and to batter the principal entrance with the beam 
of a crane, which they tore down for that purpose. Soon obtaining admit- 
tance, by this rough expedient, they rushed into the house with loud cries 
of triumph, exhibiting the same blind and brutal rage in the work of pillage 
and demolition, that led them, at a subsequent period, to assault and mas- 
sacre their best friend, and the last remaining champion of their liberties, 
the illustrious De Witt. 

Such of the costly furniture as could not be conveniently carried off, was 
broken and destroyed ; the rare exotics and rich roots were thrown from 
the balconies and windows ; the museum, with all its curiosities and quaint 
devices of clock-work and mechanism, was scattered and trampled under 
foot ; the matchless marbles, and exquisite statues of the gallery, were 
barbarously cast down and mutilated. In the progress of this work of de- 
vastation, a party of the rioters approached a door, before which Miss Van- 
spaacken was keeping guard. During her long domiciliation with the 
burgomaster, his generosity had enabled this lady to amass a considerable 
sum, which he had repeatedly urged her to lay out in some secure invest- 
ment ; but she knew so much better than any body else the best disposi- 
tion to make of her property, and, moreover, was so perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the insecurity of all the methods recommended to her for its 
profitable employment, that she preferred hoarding, and suffering it to lie 
unproductive, to incurring the smallest risk. This over-caution, as is not 
uncustomary in such cases, defeated its own object : in vain did she assure 
the marauders that the apartment she was guarding was exclusively her 
own, and contained not a single article belonging to Mr. Beverning : in 
vain did she endeavour to propitiate their favourby declaring that she nad 
always detested his politics, that she believed him to be guilty, and hoped 
that he would be apprehended and punished. This sordid and ungrateful 
artifice only exciting their suspicions that there must be some important 
treasure to conceal, they burst open the door in spite of all her obtestations, 
and entered the apartment 

For some time they discovered nothing to justify their presentiments. A 
closet, however, still remained unsearched. This also was broken open, 
and found to contain some female apparel, and an old deal box, of which 
she voluntarily tendered the key, most solemnly declaring? that it conta ; ned 
nothing but some children's books, which had remained m her possession 
ever since she kept school It did indeed exhibit a copious store of well- 
thumbed Dutch accidences and bescribbled grammars, to the bottom of 
which the searchers rummaged with some difficulty, but without meeting 
any thing to reward their pains. They were about to quit the closet, when 
one of the men attempted to move the box from the wall : its great weight 
excited his attention ; he lifted up one end ; a betraying chink from within 

give them a clue to the concealed treasure ; the books were tumbled out ; 
e false bottom was discovered ; and the double ducats, which Miss Van- 
spaacken had for so many years been dropping in, one by one, congratu- 
lating herself all the time on her superior prudence and sagacity, were, in a 
few minutes, the objects of a general scramble among the very refuse of 
the population. 

At the time that the Justiciary Vanderhoof had extricated Winky Boss 
from the fury of the mob in the manner we have related, it was his inten- 
tion to have detained him in safe custody, until he could be examined by 
the competent authorities ; but forgetting, in the agitation of the moment, 
to give immediate orders for his detention, his prisoner marched through 
the private dwelling-house, passed out of the front door into another street! 
and seizing time by the forelock, made the best of his way out of the town, 
intending to proceed a-foot, and join his master at Maaslandsleys. For 
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die execution of this purpose, however, he arrived too late. Da Witt, 

was intrusted with the plane of his friend, had instantly d es patched a i 

senger to apprize him of Boss's arrest and the sacking of his home ; and die 
burgomaster, who had taken with him a plentiful supply of gold, lost no 
time m chartering a small neutral vessel, and sailing for the river Thames. 
The voyage proved short and prosperous, and in due time ha and his 
daughter were landed at Greenwich Wharf, immediately opposite to the 
new house, then building for the king. 

In order that Constantia mi«*ht enjoy the advantages of female society, 
Beverning wished to take up his residence in a private family, rather than 
m a lodging-house ; and with this view it was his first intention to betake 
himself to nis correspondent. Alderman Staunton, in Aldersgate-strert ; 
but recollecting that he was m close connexion with the government, an«t 
that his own delicate situation, as a refugee Dutchman, rendered it imper- 
atively necessary to avoid all such society as might lead to a suspicion of 
his being engaged in political intrigue, and thus obstruct his return and the 
vindication of his character, he resolved to take up his abode in the vicin- 
ity of London, and live in as sequestered a manner as possible; For 
these objects no place appeared so eligible as the residence of his friend, 
Elias Ashmole, at South Lambeth. With that curious collector, he had 
long been in habits of intimate correspondence ; and by constantly trans- 
mitting to him, for the enlargement of his celebrated museum, a portion of 
the rarities which were brought by his captains from the remotest parts of 
the earth, he had laid him under obligations which he felt with a pecnhar 
satisfaction, and for which he was most eager to testify his gratitude. ' 

He accordingly proceeded with Constantia to Turret House, which wear 
the name of Mr. Ashmole's residence, surprising that gentleman not a 
little by his unexpected appearance, but receiving from him a most cordial 
and hospitable welcome. At the moment of his arrival he found him m 
close confabulation with his intimate associates, Sir Jonas Moore, the 
mathematician, and the celebrated astrologers, WtHiam Litty and John 
Booker, the object of their conference being to fi*a day for the annual as- 
trologers' feast, of which Ashmole was steward, at Painters' HaiL Lilly 
was decorated with the gold chain and medal he had received from toe 
King o f Sweden,* and talked with pride of the deference that had been 
ahowa him on various occasions bv the great ones of the earth,' as well as 
of the general confidence in his knowledge of the celestial sciences, his 
use Of the Mosaical rods, and his supernatural gifts of vaticination^ The 
burgomaster, who had always understood that his friend's house was the 
resort of philosophers, and men of enlightened intellect, was surprised to 
hear this Archimago talk of the magical circle, recite Corneous Agrippa's 
form of prayer for invoking the angel Salmonams, and boast of his inti- 
macy with the guardian angels of England, to whom he assigned die 
names of Salmael and Malchidael. 

"If I had the honour of an acquaintance with those spirits," said the 
burgomaster, <* I would use my influence with them to procure a peace for 
die country over which they preside : for it has gained but little by the wax. 
Favour me with an introduction to your celestial friends, and I Will try die 
effect of my own eloquence." 

"It is only by deep study and painful ordeals," replied Lilly, " that a 
man can arrive at that exalted privilege ; but if you desire it, I will teach 
you in six weeks to set up a figure, project a horoscope, and cast a na- 
ovittj" 

44 What, hey ?" cried the burgomaster, who had a violent antipathy to 

• Estimated to be worth above 001. and presented to him in the veer 1039. oa account 
of M* having mentioned that monarch with great respect in hie almanacs. 
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quacks and pretenders to superiority of any sort; "and so make me a 
witch out of petticoats, the best name with Which I can dignify you gentls- 
men astrologers, who ought to be liable to the same fate as your broom- 
stick-riding sisters. No, mijn heer Lilly, 1 am no pupil of yours, and no 
believer in your art The future is a sealed book, only to be perused by 
reading the past, for the same causes in all ages* will produce the same 
effects. Horace gave good advice, * duid sit futurum eras, fuge querere,' 
If we cannot avoid your pretended prophesies, we are better without * 
knowing them : if we can, they are no predictions. As to the stars, they 
may help us to shape our course at sea, but not ashore, for nothing but egre- 

fious vanity can have ever led us to believe that we are married from the 
a j of our birth to one of those heavenly bodies. And yet we laugh at the 
Chinese lord of the celestial empire, for dubbing himself brother to the sun 
and moon. Hey,Slapperloot ! we are truly a strange race !" 

" In all ages people have been believers in our noble art," exclaimed 
Lilly, tartly. 

" And in all ages they have been equally deluded," replied Beverning. 
M Soothsayers andaruspices have seen as far into the millstone with the aid 
of beasts' entrails, and the flight of birds, as you have by serving a sub- 
poena upon the stars, but no farther. These errors were excusable in the 
infancy of the world, for abuse precedes use. Superstition, alchymy, and 
astrology, have been the parents of religion, chymistry, and astronomy. 
The old folks have now become superannuated, and ought to be formally 
deposed. Away with the dotards !" 

" For superstition we have nothing to say," resumed Lilly ; " but the 
learned books that have been written upon alchymy and astrology suffi- 
ciently attest the reality of those sciences." 

" Ay, as this phenix feather, which our worthy host has just shown me, 

r roves the existence of the bird," said Beveming. " Bonder ende blixem ! 
want patience when I behold a man in ra*s pretend to the possession of 
the philosopher's stone, a blind buzzard, who cannot see his way out of 
his present difficulties, affect an insight into futurity, and a henpecked zany, 
who is governed by his wife, claiming mastery over the stars and angels." 
No personal allusion was intended by this last speech, but as it happened 
that the almanac-making empiric, with all his prescience, had married a ter- 
mi^ant, whose star proved ascendant in his family horoscope; he took the 
observation in high dudgeon, seized the first opportunity of withdrawing 
with his friends, and in his next v year*s almanac fell foul of the whole Dutch 
nation in revenge for this supposed insult from an individual of their com- 
munity. 

If his previous estimate of his friend's discernment was rather lowered 
by this specimen of his visitants, the burgomaster observed many things in 
his museum and library which were still less calculated to exalt it In the 
former, amon| much that was valuable, there was trash which none but a 
whimsical and credulous man would have admitted ; in the latter there 
was an undue preponderance of those abstruse treatises, which are consid- 
ered elaborate foolery by men of sense, and reverenced as oracles of hu- 
man wisdom by all true believers in the occult and -supernatural. They 
served, however, to beguile the tedium of his unaccustomed idleness: there 
were, besides, abundance of other books, and more appropriate society, to 
cheer his hours ; and the kindness of his host was precisely of that nature 
which he liked, — frank and hospitable, without being obtrusive and im- 
portunate. 

Prom the moment of Jocelyn's departure from Rotterdam, Constantia's 
habitual seriousness had deepened into a depression of spirits, for which, 
at first, she in vain endeavoured to account A frank heart and-acute in- 
tellect tike hers, were not, however, long to be deceived, and a rigorous 
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scrutiny into her own feelings soon convinced her that the secret source *" 
her uneasiness was the loss of his society. Every other now became 
doubly distasteful to her. Imagination exalted that which she could no 
longer enjoy : contrast threw a deeper shade of degradation over that which 
stUT remained to her ; she sequestered herself from all communion with her 
own sphere, devoting herself, however, with an increased zeal to her pious 
exercises, and her extensive offices of charity. By a beautiful provision of 
Nature, virtue and charity bless the actor as well as the object, and she 
never more effectually assuaged her own sorrows than when she was re- 
lieving those of others. 

From many of these consolatory pursuits she was, of course, cut off by 
her sudden removal, and her sojourn among strangers. Her mind, no lon- 
ger absorbed in those occupations which nad abstracted it from painrol 
contemplations, again began to prey upon itself; and she was soon destin- 
ed to encounter a privation that overwhelmed her with fresh sorrows, and 
finally plunged her into the very depths of despondency. 

After returning one afternoon from the play, whither he had accompanied 
his host, her father complained of a slight indisposition, which he treated 
with the habitual indifference engenderedby a long course of uninterrupted 
health. His altered looks on the ensuing morning alarmed his daughter, 
who in vain urged him to defer his intended visit to London. He went, 
and although he returned still worse, he obstinately refused all medical 
advice, having unfortunately imbibed a prejudice against all practitioners of 
physic, as impostors, who assumed a power of changing the fixed inten- 
tions of Heaven, and altering the destiny of man. His friend and his 
daughter, not participating in iris prejudice, and marking with dismay the 
progress of his malady, at length sent for a physician, who had no sooner 
examined his patient, than he pronounced his complaint to be the spotted 
fever, and expressed great doubts as to his recovery. This declaration 
instantly spread grief and alarm through the house. Constantia tended her 
sick parent both by day and night, with the devotedness of filial piety : the 
rest of the family watched overturn with all the ardour of friendship ; fresh 
advice was called in, and every resource of art was lavished upon the patient; 
but all was vain ; and one ot the physicians, having caused his daughter to 
be removed from the room, told the burgomaster Jhat it was his painful duty 
to desire him to prepare for death. 

An unfeigned astonishment, unmixed however with the smallest con- 
sternation, spread itself over Beverning's features at this declaration. A 
stranger, who had considered his moderate age, his fine constitution, his 
healthy appearance, his large and athletic form, might have almost imagined 
that death would have been afraid to look him in the face ; and Beverning 
himself, who had never experienced an hour's illness, and therefore never 
calculated upon being cut short in the very middle of his career, was more 
under the influence o? amazement than of any other feeling, at the tidings 
he had just received. " Hey, Slapperloot ! death \ n he exclaimed : u surely 
you must be mistaken. I have no time to die yet : I have a thousand 
things to do, and above all I should be sorry to leave the world till I have 
punished the rogues at Amsterdam." 

"You must forget the affairs of this world," replied the physician — 
M your disease is not less inexorable in its nature than rapid in its progress ; 
and as to punishing those who have offended you, it is your duty at this 
trying moment to forgive all your enemies," 

" What! the jacks in office, who imprisoned me for nothing, and robbed 
me of a heavy fine? the perjured villains who lodged false accusations 
against me ?* 

" It is incumbent upon you, as a good Christian, to forgive them all." 

u Well, if I must, I must : I forgive them then ; and now, I suppose I 
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limy late them with a dew conscience; and I hope they will be so Tinted 
ty Ike ssmgs ef guilt as to be unable to forgive themselves. How long 
have I to tire?" 

« Not many hours," replied the physician. 

"Let me, then, see no more of yon or your medicines," cried the dying 
burgomaster, whose prejudice against the profession was confirmed by his 
present experience of its ineffioacyto save him. "My will is made; 1 
bare left every thing to my darling child. My affairs in this world are 
■ctil e d : send me a clergyman, that I may consider the rem promos sub- 
sAantisJeBL" 

From mis moment he never lost his calmness and self-possession, nor 
uttered a word of repining at being so unexpectedly summoned from the 
world. After receiving the consolations of religion, he took an affecting 
leave of bis friend and his family ; reminded the almost heart-broken Con- 
stantsa that he was only going to visit her dear mother, where they should 
awak her jominc them ; and shortly after died as he had lived, with the 
oenfidence and fortitude of a virtuous and honest man. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" Thou sure and firm- set earth ! 
Hear not ray steps, which war they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And cake the present horror from the time, 
Which now auite with ic Whiles I threat, he lives— 
I go, aad it is done j the bell invites me." 

Shakspeare. < 

On the morning after the agitating conversation between Julia Strick- 
land and our hero, at Haelbeck, he made preparations for quitting that mel- 
ancholy abode, and bidding adieu to its mysterious and world-severed in- 
mates. For this purpose, he obtained an interview with the exile, whom 
he had not seen for several days, and whom he now found in a state of the 
deepest alarm and despondency, from an apprehension that his departure, 
following so immediately upon the receipt ot a letter, was connected with 
some plot for giving him up to his enemies. " What, sir I" he exclaimed, 
as Jocdyn approached, at the same time bringing his shaggy beard, and 
gaunt features dose to him, " you are come to take another view of your 
victim, that you may swear tome with safety. Gaze your full, sir ; gaze 
on these wild eyes, this wan and haggard face, this wasted form, these fee- 
ble outward evidences of a wretchedness within, that defies a full expres- 
sion of its intensity ; then go, and give up this poor seared and heart-bro- 
ken being to the bloodhounds that are seeking nis life ; to the hootingp of 
an infuriated world ; to a public gibbet ; to posthumous infamy. You 
are capable of all this, because you are a man ; likely to perpetrate it, be- 
cause you have taken shelter beneath my roof, and shared my bread : al- 
most certain to be guilty of it, because you have aworn secrecy, and have 
called yourself my friend. Go, sir, and act like yourself; for you are a 
human being. You ire of that mongrel race, which possesses the form of 
a god, with the mind and attributes of the blackest devil. Look at your 
victim once more, and then begone, vou celestial demon !" 

Jocelyn, who had never accosted him in such an angry mood, never wit- 
nessed such a paroxysm of misanthropy, was at a considerable loss what 
course to pursue, or what arguments to adduce, for allaying his apprehen- 
sions. He showed him the letter, containing the summons from his friend 
Tracy ; even offering to defer his departure, if his longer continuance at 

28—2 
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Haelbeck could contribute to the removal of his doabU: but the 
man clung to his suspicions with all the tenacity of a morbid mind, until his 
wife appeared, and joined with Jocelyn in endeavouring to disabuse him of 
his error. Her tender and affectionate tones, her calmness and self- 
possession, seldom failed to sooth or shame him out of his delusion : he 
received confidence as suddenly as he had lost it ; and stretching out his 
hand to Jocelyn, exclaimed, "Forgive me, sir ; I insulted you by calling 
you a man, when you are, like myself^ one of his victims ; a sufferer from 
his baseness and injustice. You will not wonder that I loathe and spurn 
at the mischievous biped, when you reflect that disappointed hope turns to 
disgust, and unrequited affection to hatred. Farewell, sir ; I cannot wish 
you better than I wish myself: that you may be speedily released from a 
world that makes life a daily death, by laying your head in the tranquil 
grave, that makes death an eternal life." 

Such was his parting with the misanthropical exile. His wife preserved 
her usual sedate dignity, blended with a cordiality of manners, and such 
fervent prayers for his happiness, as she bade him farewell, that he knew 
not which most to admire, the fortitude and even heroism with which she 
endured her own sorrows, or the ardour with which she strove to alleviate 
those of others. Julia, she informed him, was too mnch indisposed to ap- 
pear and hid him adieu ; but she had charged her mother with the expres- 
sion of her regard, and all cordial good-wishes for his prosperity and wel- 
fare. 

Cheerless and repulsive as had appeared to Jocelyn the desolation of 
Haelbeck, and the mode of his reception upon his first arrival, his feelings 
upon quitting it partook much more of regret than of exhilaration. It was 
only when he thus tore himself away from her, that he felt how his heart 
lingered behind him, and longed to remain with Julia ; while there appeared 
an unmanly sort of cruelty in leaving 90 young, beautiful, and vivacious a 
creature, to be buried alive, and suffered to wither away in that pestilent 
and watery sepulchre. Often did he accuse himself of cowardice and in- 
justice in sacrificing the happiness, perhaps, of Julia, as well as his own, 
to undefined apprehensions and vague prejudice. His better reason, how- 
ever, convinced him, that he who.means-to live in the world must consult 
the 



unction to his soiu\ he hastened forward, lost in a .thousand fruitless con- 
jectures, as to the mystery that hung over the dark fate of Strickland, and 
occasionally diverting his thoughts to his own situation and prospects, and 
the most eligible mode of finding his way to England. r 

' The disturbed state of Holland, and the peril to which he would .be ex- 
posed, should he be recognised as the suspected English spy who had fled 
from the burgomaster's house at Rotterdam, determining him to avoid that 
country altogether, he made a considerable detour, intending to embark at 
some port or the Spanish Netherlands. On reaching his destined point, he 
could not find any vessel that would undertake to land him in England, 
the Dutch fleet being at that moment masters of the sea, and capturing 
every ship bound to the ports of their enemy. Disappointed in his first ex- 
pectations, he betook himself to another harbour, where there was greater 
commerce, and, as he hoped, an additional chance of succeeding in his ob- 
ject ; but here the same aifficulties presented themselves, and a consider- 
able interval elapsed, during which his finances became so much reduced, 
that he began to apprehend ne should soon want the means of purchasing & 
passage, a contingency which he contemplated with the greater mortifica- 
tion, as it was now known that the English fleet had sailed from Harwich, 
and were in search of the Dutch squadron. A Flemish fisherman, at length, 
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who had a sister married to a tradesman at Stepney, undertook to carry 
him up the Thames, and land him at that place, a proposition which was 
joyfully accepted, although the passage was to be made in an open boat : 
and they set sail the next day with a favourable breeze, which continued 
for some hours. 

Upon the clearing up of the mist, early on the following morning, Joce- 
lyn. wai not a little alarmed at finding himself in the midst of a numerous 
Meet of men-of-war, apprehensive that it might be the Dutch squadron, and 
not at all solicitous of being thrown into a prison in Holland. The fisher- 
man, however, stoutly maintained that it was the English fleet A shot 
from one of the ships, that flashed through the water a little ahead of them, 
quickly induced him to bring to, and run alongside the vessel whence it 
proceeded, when they were ordered on board, and Jocelyn had the satisfac- 
tion of finding himself in the Royal Oak, commanded by Sir John-Law- 
son. Instead of the friendly greeting, however, which he expected, he met 
a rough and discourteous welcome, being told that the circumstances un- 
der which he was encountered, coming from the opposite coast with a 
foreign fisherman, and concealing himself amidst them in a fog, gave him 
very much the appearance of being one of those refugee English, some of 
whom, had already been detected acting as spies to the Dutch. Jocelyn, 
who thought it rather hard that he should be thus suspected by both par- 
ties of enacting a character which he held in particular abhorrence, indig- 
nantly recited his birth, parentage, and education, and made angry profes- 
sions of his loyalty. 

" You may be a spy for all that," bluntly replied Sir John ; M they are 
all apt to be plaguy loyal when detected : I should be sorry to run so well- 
timbered a fellow up at the yard-arm, but I cannot let you proceed without 
informing his highness ; so you may e'en go on board the Royal Charles, 
and make out your own story the best way you can." One of the ship's boats 
was accordingly lowered and manned, orders being given to the men to 
carry Jocelyn and the Fleming on board the flag-ship, commanded by his 
rovml highness the Duke of York. At the time of Jocelyn's mounting the 
ladder of the Royal Charles, its illustrious commander was standing on 
the deck, attended by the Earl of Falmouth, Mr. Boyle, and Lord Mus- 
ketry, the latter of whom fortunately knew our hero personally, and gladly 
vouched for his identity. The duke smiled at the over- vigilance of Sir 
John Lawson ; and apologizing very courteously for this interruption given 
to his voyage, informed Jocelyn he was at liberty to resume it whenever 
he thougnt fit At the request of Lord Muskerry, he remained on board 
whUe his iordship wrote a letter to his wife, which our hero undertook to 
deliver ; and immediately upon receiving it re-embarked on board the fish- 
ing-boat, and continued his voyage for England. 

It was well that the weather proved moderate and favourable, for the • 
bark to which Jocelyn had intrusted himself was not calculated to inspire 
much 'confidence, although her owner availed himself of the unanswerable 
argument that she had never sunk with him yet, and it was not likely she 
would begin such pranks in her old age, and after so long an acquaintance. 
Had a fair plea been afforded her, it is not at all improbable she might have 
proved somewhat skittish in this respect ; but, with the aid of a summer sky 
and propitious sales, they entered the mouth of the Thames in safety. After 
they had passed Gravesend, the voyagers began to wonder at the unusual 
accumulation of shipping in the river, and the great number of people in each 
vessel, — appearances that kept continually increasing as they approached 
London. Although the Fleming was not very loquacious, he did hail one 
or two of the craft they passed, but their crews cared not to answer them, 
and they passed on without father parley to the neighbourhood of Stepney, 
where they both landed. 
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Here the mystery was presently solved, for Jocelyn learned, to his ne> 
small consternation, that the plague had been raging for some time in Lon- 
don, and that the many families they had seen afloat in their progress from. 
Gravesend were citizens who had fled from the town, in the hope of avoid- ' 
ing the devastating infection, which, upon an average of the last nine weeks, 
had carried off a thousand every day. Uncertain now to act, and without 
other friends in London, he determined to proceed to Alderman Staunton's, 
in Aldersgate street, in the hope of either gaining some tidings of Tracy, 
or learning how far he might venture to appear in public, without peril from 
the former order for his arrest But he was so appalled and horror-stricken 
at the dismal aspect of the death-devoted .city as be advanced, that his 
courage failed him : — he waa sick at heart ; and was once or twice upon 
the point of turning round and fleeing from a place which the Lord seemed 
to have doomed to become an Aceldama, ana to be utterly delivered over 
to the destroying angel. Even in those streets which were, usually the 
most thronged, there was a dead and awful silence j the grass grew rankly 
between the stones of CornhiU and Cheapside ; there were no carriages 
stirring, although it was mid-day; and the few people that were seen 
moving about here and there, walked in the middle of the road, for fear of 
infection from the houses ; smelling to vials, chewing an antidote, or trust- 
ing to some philter, charm, or exorcism ; while, by the dumb terror of their 
looks and the quickness of their progress, they might rather be taken for 
gliding phantoms than human creatures. 

Whole rows and streets of houses were shut up, the greater part of them 
having a red cross, of a foot long, in the middle of the door ; over which 
was written : " Lord have mercy upon us !" signifying that it had been 
visited by the examiners, and declared to be infected. To every such door, 
a large outside padlock was affixed, to prevent the escape of tne diseased 
wretches within, as well as all access to them from without ; a watchman 
being appointed to keep guard at the door, and minister to the wants of the 
sufferers. Even the animal creation seemed to have partaken of the gene* 
ral doom ; not a dog or a cat was to he seen ; they had, all been destroyed 
by order of the magistrates, for fear of their conveying the infection. 

In his ignorance of the city, Jocelyn experienced considerable difficulty 
in finding the street he required. Several, to whom he had applied, had 
taken no other notice of his inquiry^ than to quicken their pace, with, a look 
of dismay ; smelling at the same time to their preventives with an addi- 
tional eagerness. At length he saw two persons approaching, holding red 
rods in their hands, whose more respectable appearance promised a more 
courteous attention to his request : but he was doomed to be again dis- 
appointed. "See you not the red, wand?" said one of them, in an- 
swer to his inquiry ; " and know you not that we are a surgeon and an 
examiner? Are you weary of life, that you incur the risk of contagion, 
by stopping us on the highway ? Pass on ! pass on." In this perplex- 
ity, since be could gain no information from the people in the street*, he 
looked about for some of the few houses that still remained open, intend- 
ing to enter one of them and ask lus way.. Of these he had but little 
choice* They were mostly quack-doctors' shops, plastered over with 
notices of " Infallible Preventives against Plague ; the only true Plague- 
water ; the Incomparable Drink ; the Royal Antidote," ana similar flour- 
ishes : or shabby abodes, . with the sign of Merlin, Mother Sbipton, or 
Friar Bacon's Brazen Head ; and inscriptions beneath : " Here lives a 
fortune-teller :" " Here Uvea an astrologer ;" " Here you may have your, 
nativity calculated." 

While Jocelyn was gazing at a cognizance of the latter description, a 
cadaverous-looking fellow, in a velvet jacket, a band, and a black cloak, 
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to the door, and invited him to walk in ; offering to tell him, for a 
ig, whether he was to die .or not of the plague. 
** If T may judge from your own appearance, my good friend," said Joce- 
lyn, "you can hardly answer favourably for yourself.* Here is your 
Milling, but I want no higher specimen of your skill than that you will tell 
me the way to Aldersgate street" This information was correctly fur- 
nished, and he left the egregious wizard, wondering more at the avarice 
winch could lead him to expose bis life for a shilling, than at the delusion 
of the diseased wretches, who caught at straws as they were sinking into 
the grave, and could not, perhaps, better expend that trifling Bum than in 
the purchase of a few hours' hope. Following the directions he had re- 
ceived, he turned out of Cheapside, which he had scarcely quitted, when 
he encountered an apparently delirious creature, naked from the waist 
upwards, walking' with a swift pace, hie eyes fixed, a countenance full of 
horror, and repeatedly exclaiming. In a Voice of agony : * O the great and 
dreadful God !" From the information of a watchman, who proved more 
coaununicatiye than his brethren, Jocelyn learned that this poor wretch 
continued this dismal cry night and day, and that he was never seen to 
atop, or rest, or take any sustenance. Oppressed in spirits, and not in- 
sensible to the risk he was running by thus walking in the midst of the 
pestilence, he at length saw with satisfaction the name of Aldersgate street 
written upon the corner of a house ; but bis feelings were doomed to a 
shock in this quarter than any he had hitherto experienced. While 



he was yet gazing upon the house, the casement was suddenly opened by 
a female of elegant appearance, who uttered three (rightful screeches, ana 
then cried: "Oh! death! death! death!" in a tone that thrilled every 
drop of Mood in his veins : after which, she struck her hands distractedly 
together, and reeled backwards into the room ! Her shrieks echoed hot 
lowly thtough the wide street, in which there was not at that moment a 
soul moving except Jocelyn. No other casement was opened — no notice 
wae taken of her appalling shrieks : people were too much accustomed to. 
such sounds of agony to pay them more than a momentary attention. 

Aghas t and horror-stricken, he passed on, in vain looking for some one 
who might inform him which was Alderman Staunton's house, until a 
watchman, returning to a door which he had momentarily quitted, pointed 
to a large mansion on the opposite side of the way ; adding that the in- 

Sirer must be a stranger indeed in that part of London, not to know where 
aster Staunton lived. After having knocked twice at the door of the 
house indicated, a servant appeared at the balcony over the entrance, and. 
informed him, in answer to nis inquiries, that tile alderman, after having 
supplied himself with provisions, had locked up the doors several weeks 
ago, smce'WBJch he held communication with no one,* and suffered neither 
ingress nor egress. This precaution, as Jocelyn subsequently found, had 
been practised by several other families, and in most cases proved effectual. 
He desired that his name might be conveyed to the alderman ; but being 
assured it would be utterly unavailing in inducing him to grant him an in- 
terview, he inquired which was the nearest place where he could find a 
lodging, at least for a night or two. " There is the Moses and Aaron 
public house, at the corner of Jewin street," replied the man, M and there is 
a lodgmg-honse only two doors off; but whether they will take you in at 
present f cannot say." 

To the latter our hero betook himself in preference ; and, ringing at the 
bell, was answered by a woman from the window, who asked him what 
he wanted. He answered that he had just arrived from abroad, in total 

• It was observed that tha greater number of these aetrologere and quack conjurer* 
perished, as wae indeed to be expected, from their more frequent intercourse with tha 
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health V* inaoired the woman. "I have nothing," he replied, "but a re- 
ceipt for my luggage and effects, which were only landed this morning at 



Stepney, aa yoa may see by the date of the paper :" and he held it op in j 
coonnnation of his statement "Your ruddy face ia the beat certificate of 
health," said the woman ; a and I were base and ungrateful indeed, to shot 
my door against any friend of the worthy alderman, to whose bounty I am 
indebted even for the house in which I live. Come in." The door was 
presently opened ; and, as he entered, the woman ejaculated, " May God 
spare this house, and .all that are in it ! n to which Jocelyn replied, 
" Amen !" and with this solemn welcome he was ushered into the parlour. 

At that period of general mortality and depopulation persons were not 
easily found to perform the menial offices of life, and even where they could 
be had, many preferred executing the most servile duties themselves, to the 
risk consequent upon the employment of a stranger. Participating in this 
feeling, Jocelyn set off the next morning for Stepney, in order to mike 
arrangements for getting his effects conveyed to his present lodgings, as he 
intended to quit London without delay, as soon as he could learn tidings of 
Tracy, or ascertain where the court were fixed. The court had, in the fast 
instance, removed to Hampton, for the purpose of avoiding the infection ; 
but deeming its vicinity to the metropolis objectionable, they had subse- 
quently withdrawn to Salisbury ; and it was now rumoured that they were 
about to fly from that city, and establish themselves at Oxford. At Bism* 
bletye he was loth to present himself, until he could appease the irritated 
Sir John with some prospect of his restoration to favour ; and he had, 
moreover, a vehement objection against again encountering the welcome oi 
such a stepmother as the Juffrouw. Warned by the woman of the boose 
where he lodged against entering any of the hackney coaches, many of 
which had been employed in conveying infected persons, he set out for 
Stepney on foot, meeting the same desolating sights as had appalled him 
on the day before. Some were weeping, sobbing, and wringing then- hands ; 
some shrieked aloud in an uncontrollable agony ; others were walking 
forwards with uplifted hands, praying and calling upon God for mercy ; 
and in Leadenhall-street he met the enthusiast Solomon Eagle, naked from 
the waist upwards, like the poor wretch of the day before, bearing a pan of 
burning charcoal on his head, and crying aloud, as Jonah did to Nineveh, 
" Yet a few days, and London shall he destroyed !" 

All those who heard him seemed to be astounded by his awful manner 
and terrible denunciations. Whenever he stopped he pointed to the sky ; 
and the poor panic-stricken creatures that followed him fell into ecstasies 
of terror as they looked upwards, crying out that they saw hearses and 
coffins in the air, and heaps of dead bodies lying unburied, and a naked 
sword with the point downwards ready to fall upon their heads, and the 
bare arm of the Lord stretched forth from the heavens, and pouring out the 
vial of his wrath over the devoted city. Indeed it appeared to Jocelyn that 
the plague had extended itself to the faculties of the people, the contagion 
having often completely disordered the minds of those who had hitherto 
preserved their bodies from infection. 

In the melancholy frame of mind which such scenes might be naturally 
supposed to inspire, he found his way to Stepney, where he was obliged to 
wait for several hours ; the woman to whom he had intrusted his effects 
having gone to Deptford with her brother the fisherman. Upon her return 
a fresh difficulty presented itself. The neighbourhood of Aldersgate-street 
was represented to him as being more dreadfully visited by the pestilence 
than any other quarter, and few even of the common people cared to expose 
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themselves to the jeopardy of approaching it A handsome reward, which 
completely exhausted: his attenuated purse, at last induced a sailor to pro- 
cure a barrow, and offer to wheel home his effects ; but so much time nad 
been lost in this negotiation that the evening was already closing in when 
they started. 

The public fires which had been ordered to be lighted in different quarters 

of the city, under the notion of their purifying the atmosphere, now cast a 

ghastly giare upon the sickly wretches that occasionally gathered about 

them. The rakers were going their rounds, blowing a horn to give notice 

to the inhabitants that they should bring out the sweepings and filth of 

their houses, which these men were appointed to collect every evening, lest 

new infection should be generated: and as the darkness increased he 

began to encounter a still more revolting spectacle, — the carts that went 

the nightly round of every parish, the driver sounding a large bell, and his 

comrades, in the intervals of its noise, uttering the doleful cry of " Bring out 

your dead ! bring out your dead ! " The continual stoppages of the vehicle, 

the sickening sight of the corpses, brought down in the habiliments in which 

the parties baa died, and tossed promiscuously in, one upon another, by 

wretches whom custom had rendered callous ; the general waitings, lament* 

ationa, and shrieks of the surviving relatives, as the bell again sounded and 

the cart drove off, would have been sufficiently harrowing to his feelings 

without the examples of individual agony from which he was unable at 

times to withdraw his eyes, although they were almost withered at the sight 

In one place a mother, wildly following the Cart that contained her only 

son, disregarded all the solicitations and even menaces of the drivers, and 

with distracted cries ordered mem to give her back her child ; in another, 

a man had rushed from his bed half naked, and run into the streets in a 

state of delirium, dancing and singing, and making a thousand antic 

gestures, followed by his distressed family weeping and calling upon him 

for the Lord's sake to come back, and beseeching the assistance of others 

to compel him, but all in vain, nobody daring to approach, still less to lay 

hands upon him, for fear of infection. In passing Aldgate church-yard, ho 

was attracted by the sight of numerous links ; and an impulse of momentary 

curiosity inducing him to gaze through the iron railings, he beheld several 

buriers surrounding a huge pit, into which two of the dead-carts were at 

that moment emptying their contents. In following one of these vehicles. 

he had observed a man walking behind it, wrapped up in a cloak, and 

apparently a prey to intense though silent grief: and from the conversation 

of the drivers he had gathered that this unfortunate being, having already 

buried his wife, was now following three children, being the whole of his 

family, to the grave. As the cart entered the church-yard, he had for a 

moment disappeared ; but as the bodies of his children were shot into the 

pit, he suddenly rushed forward, and with a dreadful cry threw himself into 

the midst of the yawning and pestiferous abyss ! 

Jocelyn could gaze no more ; his senses were bewildered ; and when he 
was at last enabled to continue his progress, he determined to cast his eyes 
as little as possible either to the right or the left, lest they should be scared 
by some new object of horror. In great consternation and sickness of soul, 
he at last reached his lodging-house in Aldersgate street, discharged his 
porter, carried his effects into his own room, and betook himself immediate- 
ly to bed, not less fatigued in body, than saddened and subdued in spuit 

The shock that his feelings had received, and a deep sense of his indi- 
vidual danger, induced him to form two immediate resolutions— to confine 
himself to the house while he remained in London — and to quit it with all 
speed for Oxford, where he had now ascertained that the court were sta- 
tioned. The latter object could not be accomplished without money, of 
which he had not a shilling left ; and he was therefore reduced to the neces- 
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star, though net without some feeling of humiliation, of stating hit situation 
to mi landlady, and requesting her to advance him what he wanted upon 
the security of his diamond-huted sword. This proposition the generous 
woman instantly rejected ; it was enough that be was the friend of Alder- 
man Staunton, her benefactor ; his receipt was all that she required : avnd 
this being given, she delivered to him in gold a sum much more than ade- 
quate to the expenses of his contemplated journey. With a friendly soli- 
citude for his safety, she most earnestly dissuaded him from trusting him- 
self to any mode of conveyance that might expose him to the company of 
other people ; adding that she daily, almost hourly, expected the arrival of 
her son, who was traveller to a mercantile house in Little Britain, and whose 
horse should be at Jocelyn's service, as soon as it had had a day's rest after 
its journey. To this proposition he thought it moat prudent to assent: fund 
as he was resolved not to stir from the house, he requested she would lend 
him what books she might possess, to assist him m beguiling the time. 
These were accordingly sent into his apartment, but they were little calcu- 
lated to exhilarate his spirits, consisting mostly of the superstitious effusions 
and pamphlets which the plague had drawn forth — such as "Britain's Re- 
menroranoer" — "Fair Warning" — "Come out of her, my people, lest 
yo be partaker of her plagues," — and similar productions. To these were 
added "Lilly's and Poor Robin's almanacs,"" Gadbury's Predictions,'' and 
numerous infallible directions for avoiding plague and infection, most of 
them written by empirics, who had been swept away themselves while they 
were pretending to save others. 

Not deriving any very great consolation or amusement from these speci- 
mens of her library, Jocelyn waited with great impatience the arrival other 
son. At mat period of general panic, the smallest indisposition was con- 
templated with misgiving and alarm ; and his landlady could hardly speak 
her agitation when she informed him next morning that one of the maid- 
servants had complained of headache, and nausea, adding a devout prayer 
to Heaven that it might not prove the pestilence. Jocelyn conversed with 
the girl on the subject of her complaint, which appeared to him of a trifling 
nature, and which she herself treated as a momentary indisposition ; but 
her mistress, whose apprehensions remained unabated, determined on call- 
ing in medical advice. 

Early on the following morning the son returned, to whom his mother 
explained the promise she had made Jocelyn of lending his horse for a 
journey to Oxford, which he willingly confirmed, only stipulating that the 
animal should rest till the morrow. On the evening of that day, our hero 
learned with infinite perturbation of mind, both on his landlady's account 
and his own, that the maid's complaint had been decidedly pronounced to 
be the plague ; and as it was now evident that not a moment was to be 
lost, he put the most precious of his effects, together with the money he had 
borrowed, into a small travelling portmanteau, intending to rise with the 
morrow's sun, buckle the portmanteau to his hone's crupper, and turn his 
back upon the death-doomed city of London. 

Long before the sun had appeared above the horizon, he was up and ac- 
coutred ; and having slung his valise over his shoulders, and descended 
the stairs just as the dawn was breaking, and ere any other inmate of the 
house had arisen, he proceeded to the street-door, drew back the bolts, un- 
locked it, and attempted to let himself out The door however refused to 
open ; and, while he was wondering what this might mean, a voice from 
4he other side called out to inquire what was wanting. — "I want to pass 
out," cried Jocelyn. 

a Out !" replied the voice — «< Know you not that the examiner has put 
the red cross, and the M Lord have mercy upon us!" on the door? It is 
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padlocked up* and not a soul passes out except the nurse, while I am 
watchman!" 

It » utterly impossible to describe the dismay that struck upon the heart 
of Jocelyn, courageous as it generally was, when he heard these doleful 
tk£ngs* He had been previously exhilarated at the prospect of immediate 
escape to the pure and renovating sir of the country : and now to be shut' 
up and imprisoned with infected people; to be uselessly exposed to-all the 
horrors of thufr hideous pestilence, without being allowed to make a struggle 
for his life \ to be condemned by this absurd regulation, and in the flower 
of his youth, to a miserable- and inglorious death — it was a.fate very, very, 
very dreadful to endure ; and its unnecessary -infliction was- not less cruel 
than tyrannical. The latter feeling soon predominated over the former ;- 
indignation superseded alarm; and resolving, in the vehemences of his re- 
sentment, to refuse obedience to this worst of all incatcerauons, he deter- 
mined to waittiH the dusk of the evening, let himself dawn from one of the 
windows, and run the risk of losing his life in a scuffle with the watchman, 
miner than tamely sacrifice it within the doom to the assaults of the 
pestilence. 

Consoled by this decision, he returned to hi* own room, where her had 
not long remained, when he heard a cry. of distress from one of the 1 upper 
apartments ; and upon calling to inquire the cause, was answered by one 
of the maids, that her fellow servant was dead,, and their mistress- cemr 
plained of being exceedingly ilL " Where is her son V* inquired Jocelyn* 

<< He wae absent from home when the house was. padlocked up," replied 
the maid, "and we have not heard of him since." 

u Is there no one else in the house?" again inquired Jocel yrj. 

** Not a soul but yourself," answered the maid, « but we* have sent for a 
none, and expect one this morning': at which word* she closed the* door, 
and the conversation ceased; 

However distressing it might be to leave the landlady and her maid, in 
this piteous plight, he knew thai any attendance or assistance-thai he might 
proffer would only endanger himself* without availing the sufferers ; such 
offices, besides, would come with much more propriety from the expected 
nurse ; and this rapid increase of? the dancer only confirmed him in hie 
resolution of flying from it Toward* noonlie heaod the physician arrive, 
and go up stairs, followed; not long after, by the nursej who took her sta- 
tion m the landlady's room ; but Jocelyn forbore from all inquiries, not ex- 
pecting to receive any consolatory tidings, and anxious to avoid all caflttmi* 
nication with parties coming from an infected chamber. He had examined 
one of the windows, from which he calculated upon being able to let him- 
self down without difficulty ; but to guard against every possibility of 
mischance or disappointment, he provided himself with a stout rope, long 
enough to serve his purpose, even should he be compelled to try one of the 
back windows, whicn were considerably higher; 

Evening seemed to be unusually Ions in arriving, but it at length ap- 
proached ; and as he sat in his chair, he watched the gathering gloom 
with the satisfaction of one who is about to escane from a hateful imprison- 
ment, that was to be quickly terminated by a death, at which the soul recoils. 
At last it appeared dark enough to ensure his escape without detection ; 
and he was about to spring from his seat, and hasten to the window, when 
he was seized with a sudden vertigo, accompanied with an inexpressible 
nausea and sickness, and fell backwards in his chair. After a few mo- 
ments, it seemed, in some degree, to pass away, and he again attempted 
to rise, but he felt such a sudden prostration of strength, that he found 
honself unable to stand without support, and utterly madequate to the task 
of even walking across the room ; so that he again sunk down in his chair, 
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the agony of bis disappointment being aggravated by the dreadful convic- 
tion that he ww smitten by the plague. 

Ifia voice still remained to him, and hearing soma one passing down the 
stain, he called for help. It proved to be the nurse, a forbidding-looking 
ha& who shook her head when she saw him, told him the only thing be 
could do was to betake himself to his bed, which she assisted him in 
reaching, complained that she should have enough to attend to, since the 
second maid was ill as well as the mistress, and she was nowijkely to have 
the lodger upon her hands; and adding that she would sendthe doctor to 
him when he called next morning, she bade him keep himself quiet in his 
bed, and not ring the bell : and immediately quitted the apartment 

Nothing but absolute helplessness could have compelled him to obey 
this last injunction, for such was bis combined horror of the disease, and 
of the vftlanous physiognomy of the beldame who was to have the nursing 
of him, that he would have thrown himself from the topmost window of 
the house, rather than remain in it, had his will been seconded by hie 
ability. But he continued powerless as a child, his body Buffering from 
fever, giddiness, and intense headache, while his mind was a prey to fore- 
bodings that soon sank his spirit into the deepest despondency. Lying 
upon Ins bed in this forlorn plight, he heard, as night approached, die 
rumbling of the revolting cart, the tolling of the bell, and the doleful ay 
of "Bring out your dead! 91 It stopped at the door of the house; one of 
the bqriers helped the nurse to carry down the dead body of the maid ; he 
heard it thrown in, the bell again began ringing, and the vehicle was driven 
on, though the horrid sounds seemed to be still vibrating in his ears, long 
after the cart had quitted the street, and was beyond his Bearing. 

After broken and uneasy slumbers, he awoke the next morning feverish 
and unierreshed, mortmed at the continued debility that rendered flight 
unpossible, and most anxious to see the physician, that he might know the 
exact nature of his complaint, and what fate he was to expect Long end 
eagerly did he listen for the sound of his footsteps, and his heart beat rap- 
idly as he heard him at length ascending the stairs. After having nnt 
vinrted the landlady, he entered Joceryn's apartment, and standing at some 
distance from the tied, with a smelling-botuo at bis nose, he mquvedme 
symptoms of the, complaint, and desired to see the patient's breast This 



he had no sooner beheld, than, recoiling several steps, he exclaimed, 
"There am the blue plague-spots ! Lord have mercy upon us! you are a 
dead man! I will send the nurse to you : M at which words he hurried out of 
the chamber. 

Our hero, as we have before taken occasion to remark, was constitution- 
ally courageous ; bis decided and impetuous character rendered bun, in- 
deed, impatient of suspense, and sensitive to any impending and undefined 
danger; hot it no sooner assumed^ distinct form, than he eyed it nndis- 
mayed, and prepared himself to encounter it with a manly fortitude. 
While the attack of the distemper was uncertain, while there was a chance 
of — "*r"g from the house, his apprehensions were keen, ms eagerness 
for flight incessant; but now that there was no hope of avoiding the one, 
or enectin* the other, the painful excitement of his mind subsided mto resig- 
nation, end he gave over all thoughts of struggling with his inevitable fate. 
To the nurse, indeed, his antipathy remamedunconauerable ; and, as some 
hours e l apsed without her appearance, he began to hope that he should oe 
suffered to perish without being revolted by her hateful presence. 

During mis interval his thoughts reverted often and painfully to the 
beautiful, the vivacious, the faacmating, Julia Strickland, whose joyous 
soul, diffusing sunshine all around it, contrasted fearfully with the gloom of 
his present ■»^i*tijm | and the character of the sepulchral ha& whose minis* 
tarings he was fated to endure. It was as if he looked back upon the 
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briglrt visions of Paradiiw, from the very depths of doom and despair. That 
lie should think of her at all, at such a moment, proved to him how deeply 
she was rooted in his heart; while it imbittered his regret, to reflect, that if 
lie had followed the dictates of a more generous and world-defying feeling, 
by making her his wife, he would, in all probability, have ensured his per- 
manent happiness, and would certainly have avoided the loathsome and 
premature death with which he was now threatened. 

"While he was lost in these reveries of a felicity, which he reproached 
him self with having so wantonly thrown away, he was disturbed by the 
entrance of the nurse, who came to inform him that the landlady had just 
breathed her last, and mat from the appearance of the remaining maid, it 
was doubtful whether she would hold out through the night : adding, that 
if his disorder did not exhibit some favourable turn, of which she saw no 
symptoms at present, there was likely to be a clear house by the morrow, 
or the next day at farthest. At the conclusion of this unfeeling speech, she 
placed a potion by his bedside, which, she said, bad been ordered by the 
physician, and at his earnest solicitation that she would attend to her pa- 
tient up stairs, and leave him to his fate, she sullenly quitted his apartment 
Again was the unfortunate Jocelyn doomed to listen to the same sicken- 
ing sounds, as on the night before ; while the body of the landlady was 
carried down to the plague-cart, and wheeled away to the undistinguishing 
receptacles of the dead ; and again were his early slumbers broken by the 
nauseous and revolting creations of a diseased body and a distempered 
fancy. Towards the morning, however, he obtained some more refreshing 
sleep ; and, although his debility remained unabated, he could not help 
imagining, when he awoke, that there was some little subsiding in his dis- 
order. A faint ray of hope sprung up in his heart, and he eagerly awaited 
the arrival of the physician, trusting to receive from him some confirmation 
of a favourable change having occurred. While he was nourishing these 
pleasant auguries, the ill-featured and ill-omened nurse came to disperse 
them, by croaking in his- ear that the second maid had just departed ; and 
that, a little before her death, she had experienced exactly similar sensa- 
tions of imaginary convalescence. " The physician, who will shortly be 
here)" said Jocelyn, " will be enabled to pronounce better that I can my- 
self and, till his arrival, I will dispense with your attendance." 

" Marry come up !" cried the woman, with a scowling look, " there be 
many would rather have the room than the company of a fellow in the 
plague ; I have no one else to attend now, and so I shall suit my own con- 
venience.' 1 She disappeared, slamming the door after her, and while Joce- 
lyn was waiting the arrival of the physician, with an impatience generated 
by returning hope, he thought he neard her) at times, opening the closets, 
and pulling out the drawers in the room above him. Hour after hour drag- 
ged heavily on ; and yet the physician came not, a circumstance at which 
he expressed his surprise to the nurse, when she next made her appear- 
ance. "There is nothing surprising in the matter," she replied ; "many 
of the doctors ran away in the first instance ; many who had determined 
to remain, are daily taking flight, and following them : some are carried off 
by the plague, and the few that remain, have so many patients to attend, 
that you are never sure of them. It is quite too late to expect him to-day. 
Perhaps he may look in to-morrow, but I doubt whether you will hold out 
so long." 

Daring the utterance of this consolatory opinion, she made arrangements 
in the grate, as if for the purpose of lighting a fire. M Good heavens !" ex- 
claimed Jocelyn, " you are not, surely, going to increase the heat of the 
room, when I am already suffering from fever." 

"Your sufferings will soon be over," said the hag, « and it is better to 
think of the living than the* dead. Fire keeps off infection ; and, besV~ 
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I nay as well dies* my rapper hem, as be running up and down stain. 
Joeefyn declared that he would maoh rather be without her attendance, 
and naplond her to deaiat ; baft argument and expostulation were alike 
thrown away, and ahe proceede d in her work, without even deigning to 
notice hie objections. Had her patient been in good health, this was pre- 
cisely an occasion when he would have been seised with one of tnosetits 
of cooler to which he was occasionally liable : he was, indeed, somewhat 
irate in spirit, but reflecting that submission was his only alternative m his 

Et helpless state, he suffered her to proceed without farther parley, 
of her sinister predictions, bis sensations fortified him in the belief 
le change in his malady, and availing himself of her next absence 
from the chamber, he yielded to a drowsy sensation that oppressed hint, 
and fell fast asleep. 

After some hours he was awakened by a noise, which he found to be 
the snoring of his nurse* It was now night On the blazing fire was a 
saucepan containing some concoction forner supper; two candles, with 
long unsnufted wicks, were flaring on a* table, upon which were also 
placed the preparations for her meal, a large knife and fork, and a flask «f 
spirits. The gaunt and bony hag was stretched in an arm-chair, her head 
supported by a pillow, and he* feet resting on the fender. While he was 
gating at the scene before him she awoke, and having ascertained the hour 
by a watch which she took from her pocket, and which he recollected to 
have belonged to the landlady, she cast a scrutinizing glance towards the 
bed. An impulse of minded suspicion and curiosity, induced Jocer/n 
still to counterfeit sleep ; she brought one of the candles close to his iace, 
as if to assure herself of the fact, and again retired towards the fireplace, 
apparently convinced that she was unobserved. 

Peering through his nearly closed eyes, he now saw her take a key from 
the mantel-piece, unlock his portmanteau, and rummage amid its contents, 
whence she drew forth the purse of gold he had borrowed from the landlady, 
the miniature of the queen, and hia diamond-hilted sword, the two former 
of which she deposited upon the table, and held the latter to the light, as 
if to ascertain whether they were real brilliants. A glare of horrid satis- 
faction passed over her features as she recognised the value of the prise* 
and Jocelyn, who began to think she meditated something more atrocious 
than robbery, was not at all dissatisfied at seeing her wrap up the weapon 
in a cloak, and hide it in the closet He had not Ions, however, to con- 

rulate himself, for she had no sooner gently shut the closet-door, than 
took up the pillow on which she had been sleeping, and, advancing 
two or three steps on tiptoe, she at length sprang, like a tigress, upon her 
prey, leaping upon the bed, and covering Jocelyn's face with the pillow 
upon which she then leaned the whole weight of her body, with the inten- 
tion of smothering him. 

So sudden and unexpected was the assault, that he had not time to elude 
it, but weakened as he was, he struggled violently for his life, and by a 
prodigious effort, in which nature summoned ail her remaining energies, 
ne succeeded in extricating himself from the pillow, crying out at the same 
time, as loudly as bis strength permitted — " Help ! murder ! murder l" 

« Noisy fool !» said the rary, renewing her attack — « there is no one to 
hear you ; and if there were, they have long ceased to notice such cries. 
Murder, indeed ! when you are a dead man already ! Here's a coil a&oflt 
two or three hours of life !» — Again she forced him down with the pillow — 
his struggles became fainter and fainter — his groans and cries were do 
longer audible — she pressed with increased violence upon hrs mouth— i*** 
piration was stopped— and the beldame thought her fell purpose was ac- 
complished ; when the door opened, and a stately female figure, attired in 
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black, sod holding a lamp in her right hand, glided suddenly into the 
chamber. 

At sight of this apparition, the hag, uttering a shout of tenor, threw 
down the pillow, rusned through an opposite door, flew down the stain, 
and burst out of the house. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" This is a creature, 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 
Of all professors else, — make proselytes 
Of whom she bid but follow.*' 

Shakspcare. 

On recovering his senses, and again opening his eyes, Jocelyn beheld a 
beautiful vision standing by his bedside, and holding a cordial to his lips, 
which, with a dulcet voice, she entreated him to drink. Still bewildered 
in bis faculties, he knew not at first whether he were under the influence of 
some delightful dream, or whether he had indeed passed through the gate 
of death, and was invited to quaff from the chalice of immortality by one of 
the angels of heaven. His lips moved in faint endeavours to speak, but 
finding himself too much exhausted to articulate- a word, he obeyed in 
silence the behest of the ministering spirit Invigorated by the cordial, he 
gathered strength enough to exclaim, as he again leaned back upon die pil- 
low < — " Gracious Heaven ! am I m a dream, or is it indeed, Constantia 
Beverning ?" 

" Compose yourself," replied Constantia, "and do not attempt to speak. 
You have been wonderfully preserved. The hand of the Lord has been 
stretched forth to save you : let us call upon him to complete the work of 
mercy, for no arm of flesh can turn aside the dart of death that is stilt hover- 
ing over you." Kneeling down by bis bedside, she drew forth a book of 
prayer, and, with a countenance irradiated by holy fervour, and a voice 
whose inimitable sweetness rendered the solemn earnestness of its expres- 
sion still more emphatic, she proceeded to read extracts from the ninety- 
first psalm : — 

"I will say unto the Lord, Thou art my hope and my strong hold, my God, 
in whom I will trust For He shall deliver thee from the snare of the hun- 
ter, and from the noisome pestilence. He shall defend thee under his 
wings, and thou shalt be safe under his feathers ; his faithfulness and truth 
shall be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid for any terror by 
night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; for the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, nor for the sickness that destroyeth in noon day. A thousand 
shall fall beside thee, and ten thousand at thy right hand. He shall call 
upon me, and 1 will hear him : yea, I am with him in trouble ; I will de- 
liver him, and bring him to honour. With long life will I satisfy him, and 
show him my salvation." 

She closed the book, and casting up her large and glorious eyes to heaven, 
commenced an extempore prayer, which fell from her lips with- a fine 
spontaneous eloquence, that nothing but deep feeling ana fervent piety 
could inspire. Jocelyn's right hand was extended, powerless, upon the bed. 
She took it up in the midst of her supplications, pressed it between both of 
hers, and, lifting it upwards, implored Heaven, with an increased enthu- 
siasm, to allay the disease that throbbed in its veins, and restore to it its 
strength. He thought that a tear glistened in her eye, as she felt the fever 
burning within him. At any other time, and in any other female, there 
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night have appeared dome impropriety in the action .; bat the pure and 
sanctified thoughts of Constantia at that moment were unmixed with any 
earthly feeling ; and Jocetyn knew that she waa defying death, rather than 
courting any of the consideration* of life, when in the sublime karonm of 
her devotion she pressed his infected hand. Not having, however, the pow- 
er to withdraw it, he yielded it passively to her control, looking on, and 
listening to her accents, with a mingled impression of amazement at 
her presence, and of pious confidence in the efficacy of her interces- 
sions. 

At the conclusion of her prayer she arose, and seeing Jocelyn about to 
speak, she laid her ringer upon her lips, to enjoin silence. She then placed 
a silver flask by his bedside, of which she desired him to drink whenever 
he should awake in the night ; and calling upon Heaven once more to bless 
and deliver him from the pestilence, she vanished from the room, promising, 
however, to revisit him in the morning. 

Jocelyn remained for a long time lost in the most perplexing and contra- 
dictory speculations. That she should be in England at all, when the two 
countries were involved in war — that she should have discovered his 
abode, for he could not suppose her appearance to have been accidental — 
that she shoufd have been able to gain admittance to the house, barrica- 
doed as it was — and that she should have presented herself at the very 
moment when he was at the last gasp of life, to chase away his intended 
murderess by her presence — presented a combination of mysteries, which 
he was still vainly endeavouring to unravel, when he yielded to the influ- 
ence of the powerful opiate he had swallowed, and sunk into a deep n* 
freshing sleep, from which he did not awake until the following morning. 
Even ms returning recollection, and a sensation of renovated strength, could 
hardly persuade him that the scene of the preceding night was other-than 
a rrjghtfal dream, until his eyes fell upon the silver flask, with, whose 
grateful contents he again refreshed himself, and awaited in patience the re- 
turn of his fair visitant The conviction that some favourable chance had 
occurred in his complaint, "combined with a night of unbroken sleep, nad so 
exhilarated his mind, that, although he had lately contemplated death with 
the resignation of despair, he now clone; to the thought of protracted exist* 
ence, with ail the eagerness of rekindled hope. 

While he was indulging these delicious reveries, Constantia made her 
appearance, and inquired after the health of her patient, who stated his 
confident belief that the crisis of his disease was over, and that he might 
'venture to pronounce himself a convalescent " It is well," she .replied : 
" these are, indeed, joyful tidings, that call upon us to repeat the medicine, 
to whicn alone, under God, so merciful a relief can be ascribed ;" and she 
fell upon her knees, pouringforth thanksgivings for the. favour that had been 
vouchsafed, and imploring the perfect re-establishment of his health, with a 
fervour and beauty of holiness, not less conspicuous than in the devotions 
of the preceding night 

This duty being discharged, she eat down by the bedside, and casung 
her eyes upon the ground, thus addressed him, in a calm and solemn voice. 
"It is soothing to me, to believe that Heaven, by thus having listened to 
my prayers, is not 'displeased with the part I have been acting; it is an in- 
expressible consolation to my heart, to icnow that I have been the instal- 
ment of saving your life, and of calling you, as I trust the event will prove, 
to a redeeming sense of the mercy younave experienced. But I feel that 
some explanation is necessary ; Hear that, however you may have been 
benefited by my interference, it may strike you as a deviation from that 
strict observance of decorum, which is so inexorably prescribed to our sex. 
This dreadful pestilence, With which we have been visited, instead of chas- 
ranin S the minds of the people, has only loosened the bonds of morality, 
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and too many have been found to say, ' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.' Irresponsibility has engendered crime ; precariousness of exist- 
ence has been rendered an excuse for increased voluptuousness and sen- 
suality. And thus it has ever been. Boccacio could imagine no more fit- 
ting occupation for the most intellectual natives of Florence, during the 
treat plague, than to luxuriate in delicious gardens, and dedicate the few 
ours that rai^ht be left them, to dalliance, revelry, and licentious story-tell- 
ing. You will not confound me with thbs3. I would not deviate from the 
established forms of society into folly or profligacy ; but I would depart 
from them at all times, and more especially at a moment litoo the present, 
when I can in any way contribute by their violation to the welfare of my 
fellow-creatures ; not to lose myself, but to save another, do I now disre- 
gard the fastidious ordinances of mankind. This is the clue to my conduct 
What I have done for you, I should have felt it my duty to perform for a 
stranger, though I frankly confess that it enhances my pleasure to have 
contributed to the preservation of Mr. Compton." ' 

Jocelyn declared 1jxat his previous knowledge of her character woufcl 
have precluded his assigning any other than the purest and noblest motives 
to her conduct, and implored her to give him credit for a deep and indelible 
sense of gratitude, both to Heaven and to herself; though he was still at 
a loss to account for the circumstances of her most providential appear- 
ance, in the very crisis of his fate. * 

** That," said Constantia, " is easily explained : at the breaking put of 
the plague, I was visiting at Alderman Staunton's, and knowing the effi- 
cacy of the measure, by our own previous experience, when visited with 
this calamity at Rotterdam, I recommended him to shut up the doors of his , 
residence, and cut off all communication from without Some years ago, 
he had nearly lost his life from a fire, and as this and the intervening house 
are his own property, as well as the one he inhabits, he constructed a railed 
communication upon the roof, to facilitate escape, should he be exposed to 
a similar peril ; and along this gallery, being debarred all other opportuni- 
ties of air and exercise, his family have been accustomed to walk. Invited 
by the warmth of the weather, I took my lamp, and was pacing along it 
last night, when just as I reached its extremity, methought I heard a faint 
cry of distress. This house, like many others, has a small circular room 
upon the top of it, for the purpose of Smoking tobacco. 1 lifted up one of 
the sashes — the cries were continued ~I stepped into the room, and hur- 
rying to the apartment whence the sounds proceeded, was fortunate 
enough to rescue you from the grasp of the harpy by whom you were as- 
sailed." 

" Any other female than Constantia Severning," said Jocelyn, " would 
nave been deterred by the fear of danger, even if she had not been appal- 
led by the paramount dread of infection ; and I shudder when I think to 
what risk your generous courage may have exposed you." 

" Yielding to the impulse of the moment," replied Constantia, " no ap- 
prehensions entered my mind, nor do they disturb me now, for I am pro- 
vided with an antidote which effectually preserved me in Holland, although 
I braved the fury of the distemper by visiting many of my poorer pension- 
ers, when they were suffering from its attack. I am no inexperienced 
doctress in this complaint, and I undertake to pronounce that you cannot 
communicate it, for it has already left you. You will recover, but you will 
still need a nurse, and I am bound to supply that character, since it was I 
who chased away your former attendant Indeed you have a double claim 
upon my services, for it was by my advice that the alderman closed up .his 
doors ; I thus became the unintentional author of your expulsion from his 
house." 
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"Were you, then, aware that I had made application for admittance V* 
inquired Jocelyn. 

"The servant to whom you applied," answered Constantia, blushing, 
" mentioned your name, adding that he had seen you enter our neighbour's 
lodging-house." 

" Then your astonishment at our meeting was not of course so lively as 
my own," observed Jocelyn. 

" Our servant had seen you again quit the house," said Constantia. fix- 
ing her eyes upon the ground, " and had not marked your return, so that I 
had reason ta hope you were no longer its inmate. But I must not thus 
neglect my patient : I have brought you another cordial, whose influence, 
I trust, will be not less salutary than the last j and two books calculated to 
afford you consolation and recreation. Body and mind will be thus jointly 
restored, and at my return this afternoon I hope to find that my patient has 
done justice to both my prescriptions. Farewell !" The volume intended 
for his consolation was the Bible ; the other, whicn was also in folio, was 
Pharamond, one of those chivalrous romances of Walter de Calprenede, 
which found peculiar favour in Constantia's eyes, because it sublimized the 
passion of love into a quintessence of refinement, much better adapted to 
angelic natures than to those of flesh and blood. 

In the statement she had made to Jocelyn there was nothing disingen- 
uous ; a noble and proud candour was her distinguishing characteristic ; 
but there was an omission, of which she was perhaps herself unconscious, 
although it would have helped to explain her opportune appearance in the 
extremity of his danger. Her averment might be true, tnat she would 
have rushed to the assistance of a stranger with equal alacrity, had she 
heard bis cries : but for a stranger she would not have been hovering about 
the house in which she imagined him to dwell : she would not have haunt- 
ed the gallery early and late that conducted: to it ; she would not have 
been in a perpetual agitation and alarm, from the first moment that she 
had observed nis abode to be marked by a red cross, although she had no 
actual certainty that the object of her solicitude was a prisoner within it 
Such had been the life of Constantia : the restlessness and anxiety of her 
heart had continually suggested some new pretext for visiting the gallery : 
fifty times a day had she listened for some sound, or peered through the 
windows of the circular room to discover some object ; and her presence, 
at the identical moment when it was required, was solely attributable to ' 
this vigilance of affection. Her life she might have risked to succour any 
other person, if suddenly called upon to expose it ; but her hopes and 
fears, — her head, her heart, and her time, could not have been thus exclu- 
sively engrossed by any one but Jocelyn. 

To him it was evident, from what he had heard, that she was aware of 
his being her neighbour ; and when he combined her generous defiance of 
danger and calumny, the devotedness with which she nad pressed his in- 
fected hand, and her enthusiastic prayers for his recovery, with the prov- 
ident and unremitting attention that anticipated every want, as she anx- 
iously watched over nim in his convalescence, he felt himself driven to 
the painful conclusion, that she could never have thus dedicated herself to 
his preservation, unless she had been actuated by a passion which he felt 
it impossible to return. His gratitude was unbounded ; he would gladly 
have sacrificed in her service the life that she had saved ; but his affections 
it was no longer in his power to bestow, for he felt, when returning to 
life, as he had done when he imagined himself to be dying, that, however 
hopeless might be the attachment, his whole undivided heart was with 
Julia Strickland, in the melancholy castle of Haelbeck. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction, and anxious to undeceive Con 
stantia-as soon as possible, if she imagined his affections to be disengaged, 
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lie determined to impart to her the N state of his feelings with reference to 
her friend Julia, and inquire whether she could enable nim to follow up the 
dictates of his heart, by throwing any light upon the dark cloud that hung 
over the fate of Mr. Strickland. Love and curiosity, both of which were 
sufficiently ardent in his bosom, might thus be gratified at once ; and if 
his communication produced no other result, it would at least show to 
Constantia that he had^nothing but the most fervent gratitude to offer her 
in return for her inappreciable services. 

In their next interview, he accordingly declared to her, though not with- 
out considerable embarrassment, that, as she mi^ht perhaps take an inter- 
est in the happiness of the man whose life she had preserved, he trusted she 
would not refuse to give him any information it might be in her power to 
bestow, relative to the history of Julia Strickland, or to the causes which 
had occasioned her father to be thus excommunicated by all mankind. He 
proceeded to state the indelible impression which Julia's numerous attrac- 
tions had made upon his heart ; concluding with the avowal, that he should 
have implored her to unite her fate with ms, had he not been deterred by 
the universal anathema that seemed to have been pronounced against her 
unfortunate parent 

During the delivery of this speech, Constantia had been sitting with her 
hands loosely held together in her lap, and her eyea fixed upon them, while 
a burning blush diffused itself oVer her face and neck. After its conclu- 
sion, she remained in the same attitude for a few seconds, until apparently 
aroused from her reverie by the silence, she lifted up her head, shook aside 
the curls that had fallen over her large and lustrous eyes, and exclaimed, 
while her countenance was lighted up with an unusual animation, " I knew 
it — I foresaw it — I predicted it Beauty, and innocence, and talent, such 
as Julia's*,, were not to be encountered with impunity, especially when uni- 
ed with that vivacity which men love more than all the rest And have you, 
unfortunate that you are, have you thrown away this pearl above all price, 
from a vague and cowardly apprehension of that vacillating scarecrow — 
the world ?*" 

" If I could have felt confident that my friends — " said Jocelyn. 

" Friends !" interrupted Constantia — " where are the friends to be put 
in competition with a wife, and above all, such a wife as Julia? Envy, 
selfishness, inconstancy, are perpetually laying siege to every other attach* 
rasnt ; and in a wife alone is there a security for unalterable friendship, 
because in her alono \s there an absolute identity of interest In her 
alone will it remain unalloyed by prosperity , and undiminished by reverses. 
Friends ! Mr. Strickland Vas for a long time the idol of his countrymen ; 
he had youth, beauty, health, fortune, power, popularity : all, all have van- 
ished; the whole world has turned against nim: of all his numerous 
blessings, one only has remained to him — the affection of his wife : an af- 
fection not only unsubdued, but exalted, refined, sublimized by the fire of 
persecution, through which her husband has been compelled to pass. Is it 
possible that you can have remained so long in the castle of Haelbeck, 
and have not appreciated the value of a virtuous woman's love ?" 

"I have reason to believe," said Jocelyn, " that Miss Strickland could 
not have been induced to quit that dreary abode.'* 

u But you might have remained to share it with her," replied Constantia ; 
a and by what sue has endured for her father, you might have judged what 
she would dare and do for a husband." 

" If I could ever have been sure that she would listen to my love — " 

" Love !" interposed Constantia. " Beware, sir, of desecration. Bestow 
not that sacred name upon a pusillanimous ana transient admiration, which 
crouches down and sinks into nothing, if a finger or voice be fined up 
against it We are compounded of heavenly and of earthly elements, 
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from whose mysterious union spring the two master-passions that ennoble 
our nature — religion and lore. Devotion to one ooject above, devoted- 
ness to one object below ; these are all-sufficient for the soul and for the 
heart : they lift as out of ourselves : they exalt us above this fleshly scene ; 
they form for us a world within ourselves, shutting out the external world, 
and rendering us, for the time,' independent of fate and fortune. They 
establish in our bosom an empire of our own, where the heart sits enthron- 
ed in the calm majesty of its own virtuous happiness. Oh, if you oad truly 
loved Julia, the innocent Julia, who is thus sacrificing her youth to a sense 
of filial piety, with what an indignant scorn would you have spurned at 
society with all its conventional injustice ! With what a proud fervour 
would you have proclaimed yourself her champion, and deemed the desolate 
Haelbeck, so long as you could share it with her, a very paradise upon earth ! 
Reciprocal love must indeed sublimize the soul, almost to an antepast of 
the celestial beatitudes, when the heart can find it sweet to make sacrifices 
and encounter perils for the object of its secret attachment, even where it 
feels the passion to be unrequited, nay, even where it knows the affections 
of that object to be devoted to another." 

Constantia had spoken with enthusiasm, for she had been giving utter- 
ance to her own deep feelings ; she had pressed her hand upon her heart, 
for she had been converting its pulsations into language ; she had been 
gazing intently upon Jocelyn, for she had been speaking of unrequited 
love ; and all this she had done unconsciously: but a sudden recollection 
of her own predicament, and a fear that he might suspect her of having 
made allusion to herself, covered her with a momentary confusion, which 
she endeavoured to conceal by an air of coldness and reserve, as she rose 
up, and exclaimed, " But I forget that I am only an idle theorist in these 
matters ; and you, who are, or imagine yourself to be, acquainted with the 
passions, will doubtless smile at my visionary speculations. You have, 
perhaps, chosen the wiser path. If you seek favour from public opinion — 
ifyou think it will reward you for the happiness you have thrown away at 
Haelbeck — if you hope that it will embellish the life which you owe solely 
to a contempt of its censure — go, fall down before your deity, worship it, 
lay your head and your heart at its feet, and enjoy the glory of offering 
yourself up as a martyr to a blind and capricious idol. For me, it is time 
to make atonement for my rebellion against its authority ; the life, for 
whose preservation I spurned it, is now secured ; and I return to my alle- 
giance. ■ I shall see you no more, but I will not leave you without provid- 
ing a regular physician to complete your cure." 

" If I may not owe that additional favour to the continued kindness of 
Constantia Beverning," said Jocelyn, "let me at least be exempted from 
other visitation, which will be as unacceptable as I feel it to be unne- 
cessary.' 9 

" It is indispensable," said Constantia ; " you must be reported conva- 
lescent before the interdict can be removed from the house. May you 
never hereafter need the ministering, either of an unlicensed practitioner 
like myself, or of any more professional adviser. Fare you well, sir! I 
have taken one more parting liberty, unauthorized by usage, in leaving a 
purse upon the table, whose contents may, perhaps, be required, until the 
world, your master, remunerates you for your services. Nay, sir, no deni- 
als, no protestations ; you have given proof of your disdain of obligation ; 
I have no doubt you will return it when you think fit, as punctually as you 
did my scarf." As she made this remark, her face exhibited a slight ex- 
pression of regret, almost of reproach j but it passed away, and her coun- 
tenance quickly resumed its look of serious though benignant beauty. 

u Leave me not, I beseech you," exclaimed jocelyn, " until you have 
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enabled me, if you have the power, to decide between myself and Julia, by 
clearing up the mystery in which the fate of her father w involved." 

"I have the power," replied Constantia, with an expression of solem- 
nity ; " but I thought vou had seen enough of our sex at Haelbeck to be- 
lieve, that in spite of the sneers of fools and ribalds, a secret may be 
beat intrusted to the inviolable custody of a woman. When I know mat a 
singile syllable might occasion the horrible doom, that hangs over his head, 
to tall and crush him, these lips will remain as sacredly closed as if they had 
been sealed up by the finger of death. It is not enough for you that I pro- 
nounce Julia to be innocent Innocent ! my heart upbraids me for insult- 
ing her with a praise so cold and negative. She is every thing that is pure, 
noble, and exemplary ! She is one whom a woman may indeed be proud to 
call her friend ; one whom that man will eternally regret, who has for- 
feited the opportunity of calling her his wife. Once more, sir, farewell ! I 
ask you not to forget me ; the name of Constantia will be spontaneously, 
and I hope rapidly, obliterated from your memory : but I do implore you 
not to forget Him, by whose manifest interposition you have been saved ; 
and thou^i your deference to the world may induce you to throw away 
your happiness upon earth, never, oh never, let it lead you to surrender 
your hopes of heaven !" 

Jocelyn was beginning to pour forth the most fervent vows of gratitude, 
when she waved her hand; and, pointing upwards tome sky, as if to indicate 
that his thanksgivings should be addressed to Heaven, she walked slowly 
and silently out of the apartment 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

' When we in our vfciousness grow bard, 
(O misery on't !) the wise gods teal our eyes 
In our own filth ; drop our clear judgment* ; make 110 
Adore our errors ; -laugh at us, while we strut 
To our confusion." 

Shakspkare. 

From the deep interest she had taken in the fate of her friend at Hael- 
beck, and the reproaches she had cast upon Jocelyn, more, indeed, in sor- 
row than in anger, for not braving the world, and making Julia his wife, 
he began to think that he had been misled in imputing to Constantia any 
thing more tender than friendship in her feelings towards himself; although, 
by this supposition, he was quite at a loss to account for tier conduct 
Even upon her friendship he had little or no claim ; upon a heroism so 
devoted as that which she had evinced, he had none whatever. He had 
noticed no self-betrayal, no indications of jealousy in her deportment; 
yet there was a certain indecorum in her disregard of female observances, 
which could only be explained by the supposition of her acting under the 
influence of love. Why should she expose herself to censure, nay to death, 
for one, in whose fate her heart remained uninterested ? He was utterly 
perplexed ; he had no clue to her actions, because he compared her with 
other women, and could not comprehend the full sublimity of her character. 
Notwithstanding her declarations to the contrary, he even believed that she 
would repeat her visit on the following day ? but he was mistaken ; she 
came no more. In her stead appeared a physician", who had no sooner 
seen Jocelyn than he pronounced him to b8 perfectly cured, and.con|frat- 
ulated him on his recovery from a disease so inexorable as hardly to have 
soared one in a thousand of those whom it had attacked. Upon the report 
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of this visitant, who was one of the examiners, the fearful red cross was 
effaced from the door, the padlock was removed, the watchman was with- 
drawn, and Jocelyn, with no other remains of his complaint than a trifling 
languor and debility, stepped, as it were, out of the grave, into the free, 
refreshing air of heaven, and bent his way towards the residence of the 
lord* mayor, from whom tt was necessary to have a certificate of health, to 
enable nim to pass through any of the towns that surrounded London. 
•This was easily obtained ; nor did he now experience any difficulty in pro- 
curing an exclusive conveyance to Oxford ; for the purse which Constanta 
had led with him was heavy with sold, and he moreover retained tho money 
which he had borrowed from the deceased landlady. The latter he would 
have returned, could he have found her son, or any other claimant for the 
property ; and the former he resolved to replace as soon as fortune enabled 
nim, though he would not run the risk, of offending his generous preserver, 
by refusing to avail himself of it in his present need. 

Turning his back upon the ill-fated city of London, along whose silent 
streets Death, the destroyer, was still walking in all the terror of his undi- 
minished wrath, he plunged into the wholesome country, like a bird escaped 
from his ca»e, inhaled the pure atmosphere, as if he had migrated into a 
happier world, and were enjoying a new existence. Delight was in every 
object, every sound, every odour ; his senses seemed to be gifted with a 
'second youth, that steeped them in pleasure ; a fresh vitality was walked 
from every field : mere existence became a species of ecstacy : his spirits 
were exhilarated ; his body was refreshed ; and instead of arriving at Ox- 
ford, as he had expected, in a state of increased debility, the change of air 
and succession of pleasant objects had so effectually counteracted the 
fatigues of travel, that he felt himself infinitely better at the conclusion than 
at the commencement of his journey. 

His friend Tracy, to whom he immediately betook himself, greeted him 
with the liveliest cordiality, declaring that nothing could be more opportunr 
than his arrival, as every tning was now, prepared for his complete restora- 
tion to favour. All his former opponents were, at last, propitiated. The 
king, with his usual pliability, was willing to grant whatever was asked 
him by any of his favourites, either male or female ; the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, as Tracy had anticipated, declared that he had hated him long enooeh ; 
and, as he sadly wanted a change of sensations, he was willing to receive 
him into his especial favour and protection. Lady Castlemaine had been the 
last to hold out, resisting all the solicitations of the Duke of Monmouth, 
who had been indefatigable in his behalf; nor would her wrath have been 
ultimately appeased, but for a little manoeuvre of his friend Lord Rochester. 
That nobleman presented to her one morning a most bitter and scur- 
rilous lampoon upon her two mortal enemies, Lady Gerrard and the 
Duchess of Richmond, with which she was so immeasurably delighted, 
that^she desired him to name his own reward, binding herself by an oath 
to ^rant it According to the scandalous chronicle of the courtiers, who 
had for some time observed a growing penchant between the parties, she 
expected that he would gladly seize this opportunity for indulging his love 
of gallantry, and of affording her the excuse of her vow to permit it: but 
his lordship, whose capricious humour sometimes found more pleasure in 
vexing and disappointing others, than even in advancing his own intrigues, 
stipulated for her forgiveness of Jocelyn, and her consent to his recall 
These points she was bound in honour to concede; but she had never spoken 
since to Lord Rochester, and Jocelyn was warned that this extorted recon- 
ciliation, with a woman of her haughty character, was likely to prove hot- 
low and insincere. 



Not many hours had elapsed after bis arrival at Oxford, when he w 
presented to the queen, who received him with extraordinary condescension 
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and kindness, inquiring into all the circumstances of his exile, as well as 
his recovery from the plague, and expressing her regret that he should have 
been exposed to so much peril and suffering upon her account She 
cautioned him, however, against any future indulgence in such intemperate 
language as that which had led to his disgrace, particularly desiring him 
never to let his zeal for the queen lead him to forget his duty to the King. ' 
Although his situation of vice-chamberlain had been bestowed upon another, 
she declared that she held herself accountable to him for the salary up to 
the period of his return, which she should desire her treasurer to pay over 
to him : and added, that if he considered the post of her private secretary 
a desirable substitution for his former office, he might kiss her hand upon 
receiving the appointment With a smile of affability, she held it out to 
him for that purpose ; and Jocelyn, falling upon one Knee, acknowledged 
in suitable terms his grateful sense of the honour conferred upon him. Her 
majesty informed him that his duties would be very trifling, as she was so 
mere a cipher in the state as to have tittle or no correspondence ; adding, 
that she should hardly have rilled up the appointment, unless for the- 
pleasure of obliging one who had suffered from his imprudence in her 
behalf; and finally declared that if he desired to absent himself from the 
court until his health was more fully re-established, he was at perfect liberty 
to do so. 

Of this permission he could have hardly found leisure to avail himself, 
even had ne desired it, for it was no sooner buzzed abroad that he had 
returned to court, had been nominated to a better appointment than the 
one he had lost, and was likely to be in greater favour than ever, than his 
apartment was thronged with the minions and parasites who came to 
congratulate him on his good fortune, and express their unfeigned regard 
for a man, whose name, but the week before, they would not have men- 
tioned without some disparaging adjunct Among others who thus pre- 
sented themselves was Mark Walton, his second in the duel with Bagot, 
who was so delighted at learning the queen's liberality in paying him nis 
arrears, that he condescended to borrow nearly the whole ot the money, to 
advance some project which he had at that moment in hand, and in which, 
if successful, he declared that his fortune would be made for life. 

" You are happy," he exclaimed, " in serving the queen instead of the 
king ; for I have not yet received one farthing of my salary since the 
Restoration, and this is almost universally the case ; though for any of the 
king's mistresses, or other pleasurable purpose,, there is a lavish expenditure 
of money, even to waste and wantonness. However*" continued the cau- 
tious young courtier, " we must not rashly blame his majesty, in whose 
defence much may be said. The tragical death of his father, his wandering 
and necessitous life in early youth, the perils to which he was exposed, and 
the treason and ingratitude that he so often encountered, have probably 
combined to disgust him with public business, to render him distrustful to 
mankind, and to persuade him that the summum bonum consists in ease, 
indolence, and sensual indulgence, an error from which his own good sense 
would have long ago redeemed him had he not been confirmed in it by 
satellites and flatterers." 

" 1 differ with you, toto aeJo," cried Jocelyn ; H his father's fate should 
have warned him against the causes that produced it : his wandering life, 
by giving him experience, might have taught him wisdom ; the good sense 
•bat is not proof against the grossest flattery cannot be rated very high ; 
and surely Charles the Second is the last man that can be allowed to talk 
of treachery and ingratitude, when we recollect, that for many years the 
support of his cause deluged the country in blood ; that even m his most 
desperate circumstances there were never wanting gallant noblemen and 
Cavaliers to sacrifice their lives and fortunes in his behalf; and that, finally, 
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the whole nation threw itself into his aims without reserve or stipulation. 
But I forget myself I hare already been cautioned against falling into this 
error! It becomes not me w 

Here he was internrpted by the appearance of the Duke of Monmouth, 
who embraced him witn the utmost cordiality, and expressed his hopes that 
their former friendship would be not only renewed, but cemented by the. 
temporary mterroption it had sustained ; " I should rather say separation," 
added the duke, " for my good wishes and gpod offices suffered no diminu- 
tion in your absence. I have a thousand things to tell you, but I will defer 
the relation nil you sup with me to-morrow night It is the last day, and 
as there will be no public entertainment, I shall have company in my own 
rooms. Fail not, for I have tidings for you which I care not to utter in thb 
presence of others." He cast a look at Walton as he spoke, which pres- 
ently sjnt that accommodating personage out of the room, and then con- 
tinued : " Beware of that fellow ; he is ever seeking to advance himself, by 
intrapning others, and though he has hitherto gained nothing but a pretty 
general contempt, there are circumstances in the present situation of the 
court, which may render him dangerous. And here comes another, who, 
without any of the sordid motives of Bagot, is equally to be dreaded from 
his mere love of mischief; so I will leave you to encounter him alone, and 
adjourn our colloquy until we can season it with sack. I have some, fla- 
voured with apricot, which yen will pronounce inimitable." 

As he left the room, Lord Rochester entered it, singing a part of Matthew 
Lock's dee ; " Never trouble yourself about times or their turnings," af- 
ter which he ejaculated, " Ha ! my faunus, my sylvan, my man of the 
woods, my quondam brother in disgrace and exile, let us embrace, for bold as 
may be the word, I flatter myself we are as arrant a couple of scapegraces 
as any in die court. You have been in banishment, I have been in the 
tower; and here we are both in high favour, until another freak of fortune 
orders us to the right-about Brother culprit, you are welcome to the learn- 
ed and religious (and therefore to King Charles the most appropriate) city 
of Oxford." ' J 

" A favour, for which I understand that I am mainly indebted to your 
lordship," said Jocelyn, " and I can assure you that I entertain a most 
grateful sense — " 

" Nay, nay, prythee, be not so commonplace," cried Rochester ; "have 
any other senss that yon like — no sense, if you will ; Sut prythee, while 
you live, ever eschew a grateful sense. Fob ! it savours of the Puritan. In- 
debted to me, my faunus ? no such thing. Not to serve you, but to plague 
Lady Castlemaine, did I condition for your pardon ; and if I have confer- 
red a benefit, depend upon it I shall exact more than its value in return. I 
told you so in the outset of our acquaintance. Do ut des, is my motto. 
Where godliness can be made a great gain, and charity be put out to ustk 
rious interest, who so pious, who so charitable^ as the profligate Jack Wil- 
mot ?" 

" It is peculiar to your lordship to be more ashamed of your good actions, 
than othsrs are of their bad ones," said Jocelyn. 

" Because I had rather wear a worthless camlet that is the fashion, than 
a gold-laced velvet that is out of vogue. When virtue becomes the mode 
at court, you shall see my Lord Rochester the very pink of fashion ; but 
Gramercy! there is little chance of so ominous a transformation while** 
Charles the Second is king ; his pleasures. are his ministers; idleness his 
occupation ; the dinner-table his council-board ; and his mistresses his 
masters. A merry World and a mad, is the motto of to-day : to which, if 
you add, a fig for yesterday » and hang to-morrow ! you have a due to all 
the mysteries of the court, past, present, and to come. What shall be our 
next freak, my man of the woods? 'As you helped me to run away with 
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Mistress Mallet, wilt help me now, that she is my wife, tp run away./h>m 
her ? Twere the better service of the two. Oh, that inimitable drunken 
mountebank ! how many times have I attempted to enact Ihe character, 
and how unworthy was the copy of the great original ! Hypeffon to a Satyr. 
Here come more friends ; they nave heard of your appointment : Oh the 
summer rogues ! They come ljjte flies with the sunshine ; to disappear 
when you are under a cloud. Let me avoid their buzzing. 1 know their 
value, for I have written a poem upon Nothing.** 

His lordship fled, leaving Jocelyn to a levee of subordinates and minor 
courtiers, whose interested professions and congratulations he received 
with apparent complacency, though he fully appreciated the worth of such 
lip-deep friendship. Among others came Tracy, with a message from the 
queen, inviting him, if lje felt sufficiently recovered, to attend a splendid 
entertainment which was to be given that evening in Christ-church Hall, 
and at which he might be presented to the king upon his appointment. * 
Little as he felt disposed to encounter such festivities after the lamentable 
scenes of suffering and sickness he had so lately visited, he considered her 
majesty's invitation as a command which he "was bound to obey, And ac- 
cordingly dressed himself in the gayest attire that he could procure at so 
short a notice, girt his diamond-hilted sword to his side, and betook him- , 
self to the venerable hall of Christ-church, which had never before resound- 
ed with such notes of revelry and music, nor encircled so joyous and mag- 
nificent an assemblage. 

The whole enclosure was nearly filled with company when he entered, 
the gotbic and gloomy architecture of the building, and the recollection of 
the purposes to which it was usually applied, contrasting strongly with the 
blaze of lights, the sparkling beauties, the splendid court, tike smiling faces, 
the tables covered with cards and dice, and the waving plumes of the 
dancers, as they moved to the melody of wind instruments, whose cadences 
were minded with the buzz of conversation, or the louder echoes of merri- 
ment and laughter. Misgivings, as to the kind of reception he was likely 
to experience from the king, rendered him anxious for the completion of 
that ceremony, and he was always so impatient of suspense, that he was 
not sorry when Lord Rochester took him by the hand, and leading him 
directly up to the monarch, exclaimed as he presented him ; " Here is 
another of your majesty's naughty boys, who is a petitioner for forgiveness, 
and is ready to perform whatever penance may be enjoined mm, only 
barring birch and ferula, imprisonment or starvation." 

" He cannot be condemned, to wear the fool's cap without robbing your 
lordship," said the monarch, smiling ; " and we therefore sentence him to 
.earn fifty lines by heart, and yourself to write them." 

" Your majesty was ever merciful," cried Rochester — " an easy penalty, 
indeed !" 

" Not so simple as you may imagine" — said the king — " for you are 
prohibited from being either indecent or profane in your verses." 

" X am absolved by the very conditions," replied Rochester, " for no one 
13 b^und to perform impossibilities." 

Jocelyn was expressing his regret that he should ever have fallen under 
his maj3sty's displeasure, when the good-humoured monarch interrupted 
him with an exclamation of — u Tilly vally, man ! name it not If every 
man who abuses me behind my back were to run away from court, I might 
hold my grand levee in a sentry-box ; andf besides, I have forgotten so 
many services, that I am bound in justice to overlook a few offences. 
Your father, stout Sir John, was ever a trusty knight and true; and I re- 
member too well our supper at Bruges, to punish the quondam queen of 
the Gate-house for forgetting her own station, and arraigning royalty." 
He held out his hand, which Jocelyn kissed, and as others were pressing 
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forward to be presented, he retired from the throng, not less delisted with 
his reception, than surprised that his majesty should recollect their supper - 
party at Brsjges, and the particulars of his escape from prison. 

Finding himself unpleasantly affected by the heat, he retired to the deep 
embrasure of one of the windows, from which retreat he saw Lady CasUe- 
maine flaunt athwart the hall, blazing like a meteor, her whole dress being 
illuminated with jewels : she was succeeded shortly afterwards by Mistress 
Wells, Mistress Stewart, and others of the king's real or reputed mistresses, 
all decorated with a magnificence that eclipsed other competitors, although 
it did not equal that of Lady Castiemaine. Lord Mordaunt and an elaeny 
lady were seated at a little distance, noticing this procession of emblazoned 
wantons, and coupling it with the king's lavish expenditure upon Nell 
Gwynn and Moll Davies, for whom he had lately been fitting up nouses in 
Pall Mall and Suffolk street, when the lady exclaimed — " Ought not 
such shameless and wasteful hussies to be impeached ?" 

"No, indeed," replied Lord Mordaunt, " we should rather erect statues 
to the patriotic courtezans who make their lover dependent upon parlia- 
ment for his subsistence. The people would soon be slaves, if the king 
were not always a beggar." 

Conceiving from the tenor of their conversation that it was not meant to 
be overheard, Jocelyn left his retreat, and again mixed himself with the 
company, anxious to get near the fantastical Duchess of Newcastle, whom 
he saw at a little distance, attracting all eyes by the preposterous singu- 
larity of her dress and discourse. This lady, who had written thirteen 
volumes upon speculative subjects, was inquiring of the Bishop of Chester, 
who had attempted to show the possibility of a voyage to the moon, where 
she was to stop and bait, supposing she were to undertake the journey. 
" Madam," said the bishop, " or all people in the world I should least have 
expected that question from you, who have built so many castles in the 
air, that you might sleep every night in one of them." Notwithstanding 
this rebuff, her grace was preparing to renew her attack, and Jocelyn was 
anticipating some amusement from the keen encounter of two such original 
wranglers, when, as his evil destiny ordained, he was pounced upon and 
seized, beyond all possibility of escape, by his eld assailant Lady Babing- 
ton, who thus began to pour out upon him the inexhaustible poverty of her 
ideas, nodding at intervals, and bestowing a word or two upon her passing 
friends. 




clare it makes one quite low. — He, he ! did you hear of the poor tipsy piper, 
that laid himself down upon a bulk to sleep — How do, Lady Sanderson ? 

— that's the mother of the maids — and so being taken for a corpse, was 
tossed into the dead-cart, where he presently came to his senses, and tuning 
up a jig upon his pipes, frightened tne driver and the burier out of their wits. 
Monstrous droll, wasnt it? — There goes Oliver's fiddler, as they call 
him— Sir Robert L'Estrange. Only think of poor Tom Chiffinch's 
death, the king's closet-keeper ! playing tables last night as well aa ever, 
and dead this morning before seven o'clock. — How do, Clifford ? — Ah, 
my Lord Ashley ! I heard of your quarrel t' other day with Lord Ossory. 

— La! my dear Mrs. Price, a thousand thanks for the service marmalade 
and the rob of cornelian cherry: quite delicious! Where did you get 
your still-room maid ? — What a beautiful demisultane, and all trimmed 
with point d'Espagne ! no, the engageans * are only oolbertine or cam- 
panie, I believe. Allow me, my dear ; there's one of your star-patches 

• Deep double ruffles, down to the wrists. 
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coining off your cheek, and there's your palisade* mixed with the berger.t 
What bungler dressed your hair 7 Where do you set your Spanish paper? 
what a beautiful colour it gives you ! Good-by. She's one of the maids of 
honour, and the duke's favourite. Did you hear of her mad pranks t' other 
day with Mrs. Jennings, dressing themselves up as orange-girls, and how 
Tom KiUigrew took liberties with them ? — very improper ! — Ah ! my 
dear Mrs. Jennings, how do ? just talking of you. How well you're look- 
ing. I saw you yesterday, bobbing along in vour gay sedan. La ! what 
a pretty gold knob for holding your pomander ball ; and fastened, £ see, 
with a French panache. Can you spare me any more of your nice pastil- 
les di Bocca ? They are much better than Dr. Ooddard's drops..— So the 
doctor ran away from London when the plague began. — What a rich 

rwnte de Venise round your echelles l\ — How do, Duke of Buckingham? 
heard of your scuffle, and pulling off the Marquess of Dorchester's peri- 
wig V other day, when you were aU sitting in council. Mighty fine doings ! 
By-the-by, who will purchase periwigs hereafter ? they will all be made of 
hair from the heads of the nasty people that die of the plague. Isn't it 
dangerous ? — How do,- Arlington ? — I have now seen the whole of the 
cabal, hay'nt I ? Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington — no there's 
an L wanting, and here he comes, I do declare : how do, Lauderdale, how 
do, Lauderdale ? — there — that makes up the C, A, B, A, L." 

Jocejyn availed himself of a momentary cessation to attempt an escape, 
by declaring that he saw bis friend the Duke of Monmouth beckoning to 
him, but she only held him faster when she detected his design, and having 
recovered her breath immediately recommenced. " Oh ! he only wants to 
show you his new George ; very handsome, a cardonyx set round with rose- 
diamonds fa. George engraved on one side of the onyx, and the other enam- 
elled. La ! I do declare there's the king openly kissing Mrs. Stewart in 
the window, and the queen in the room. 'Pon my lire it's too bad ! — 
What a horrid noise the music makes ; I can't hear a word that's said. 
You hav'n't seen my new rooms, one hung with moreclack tapestry, and 
the other with pintado ; all Indian figures you know, vastly pretty ; and an 
arras carpet of gold, silver, and rich flowers, with the arms in the centre. 
There goes that simple Dam»tes,§ Lord Chandois ; you'll see him pres- 
ently accompanying the dancers by humming a psalm to himself. I re- 
member when I last saw you, I had just lost my poor sister Fanny. Ah ! 
I shall never forget her. Heigho ! — He, he f do for Heaven's sake look 
at the old Countess Culpepper, she has just laughed out one of her plum- 
pers, U and see how she turns away her hollow cheek from every one that 
speaks to her. Monstrous droll, isnt it ? How do, Mrs. Middleton ? How 
is the darling little spaniel with the crimson garland and silver bells ? I 
saw you yesterday in your yellow bird's-eye hood, your loo-mask, and your 
scarf with the broad Flanders lace. — La 1 what mighty pretty calf-buckles I 
— So w e are to have a fast-day for the plague to-morrow. — And what 
charming pearl-pears in your ears ! Is this calembuelT fan perfumed with 
jessamine or narcissus ? — She is one of the king's beauties — How do, Sir 
Evremond ? How do, De Grammont ? Always together, Pyramus and 
Thisbe. I have seen the fine coach you presented to the king. — La ! Mr. 
Compton, what a hurry you are in. Have you heard that the Duchess of 
York is in love with Harry Sidney, her master of the horse ? Did you ever 
hear the echo at Somerset House ? Have you read the new translation 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses ? Which do you like best as a preacher, old Dr. 

* Part of the head-dress. t A plain small lock, turned up with a puff, 

t A stomacher Jaced with ribbon. 6 A character in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 

| The light balls used to all up the cavities of the cheeks. V A scented wood from 
the Indies. 
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Fell — howao,Killigrew? howd^SirG«oigeEtheiedge?-~cr yoongDr. 
8tt)anffleet ? Do you like these bright yellow locks for dark people T No 
more 3o L That's Monsieur Comminges, the French ainbaseador. How 
do, Sir Charles Sedley ? Here comes Sir Harry Herbert, the master of the 
revels, accompanied by Mr. Waller. Only think of their making him so 
tipsy, notwithstanding his being called the water-drinking poet ; and his 
getting such a dreadful fall down the river-stairs at Somerset House. Yon 
see he is quite lame stflL" 

Most fortunately for Jocelyn, who was upon the point of summoning the 
Duke of Monmouth to the rescue, the master of the revels and the poet 
came up for the express purpose of effecting his deliverance ; not indeed 
out of any kindness to him, with whom they were personally unacquaint- 
ed, but in virtue of a commission, which specially charged them to transfer 
the cherry-clapper, as Lady Babington was sometimes disrespectfully 
termed, to another victim. Lady Castlemaine, vexed at the king's con- 
tinued and undisguised dalliance with Mrs. (or rather, as we should now 
designate a maid of honour, with Miss) Stewart, a dalliance -which was 
even exceeding the customary license of that latitudinarian court, had de- 
spatched these emissaries to inform the sempiternal chatterer, that Miss 
Stewart was particularly anxious to see her, as she had procured for her 
some real Hungary water, with the queen's head labelled upon the bottles. 
She well knew that her ladyship, who was no respecter of persons or 
places, would soon invade the sanctity of the bower, which all the rest of 
the court had so kindly abandoned to the amorous monarch and the maid 
of honour ; and she was equally confident that the king would fly in dis- 
may at the very first appearance of the approaching calamity. Every 
thing answered to her wishes : Lady Babington had no sooner received the 
message than sh%exclaimed, " Oh, the dear creature ! then I will beg her to 
accept in return my pretty little dear patch-box of mazarine fiUigree, and 

a glue-pot to match. Good- by, Mr. Compton, I must really that's 

the Cardinal Howard of Norfolk, the queen's almoner; and here comes 
the Duchess of Newcastle, with her hair about her ears, and fifty black 
patches on her face. Lat what a pretty scarlet sword-knot! — gpod-by, 
good-by ! I really cannot listen to you a moment longer. — La ! there 
is old Sir Henry de Vie. with his ragged beard. I dare say he is going to 
play cribbage with Lord Chandois. I'm glad he has got nd of his shabby 
camelot suit Isn't he smart? — black velvet, gold buttons looped with 
lace, trimmed all over with scarlet ribbons, and a gold-lace shoulder- 
belt! Well, I declare !" — With these words she hurried away, darted 
unceremoniously into the royal recess, out of which the kins as instantane- 
ously sprung, as if he had seen a viper ; and a loud laugh from Lady Cas- 
tlemaine ana her coterie, of whom the queen formed one, attested the suc- 
cess of their manoeuvre, the discomfiture of Miss Stewart, and the triumph 
of her rivals. 

In nothing did Jocelyn mark a more decided change, since his absence 
from the court, than in the demeanour of the queen, who was now chatting 
familiarly with her husband's mistress, with the identical woman whose 

Eresentation she had resented with such a passion of wrath. Her majesty 
ad indeed struggled for a length of time to uphold her own dignity, ana pre- 
serve some little appearance of decorum in tne court ; but finding the king, 
however pliable in other matters, inflexible in his gallantry and licentious 
pleasures, and becoming sensible that opposition would only lead to an 
open breach between them, without its affording a chance of reforming 
him, she gradually yielded to circumstances, until she brought herself not 
only to wink at his intrigues, but even to associate with his courtezans. 
Nay, so completely had she accommodated herself to the manners of the 
court, that she relaxed in many instances from the rigour of her religious 
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observances, and at the period of Jooelyn's return had already began to 
pl ay c ards upon the Sabbath. 

While he was indulging these reflections, he observed trjat the dancing 
had everywhere ceased, and that the band were removed to a small tem- 
porary orchestra, at one extremity of the room, beyond which he now 
noticed for the first time a large green curtain, and upon inquiring of Sir 
Henry Herbert the meaning of these, demonstrations, he learned that a 
little masque was about to be performed for the amusement of the court 
It had been prepared by Sir Roger L'Estrange, and, being intended to be 
complimentary to their majesties, contained much of that gross and fulsome 
adulation which it would be an insult to offer to any but crowned heads. 
The characters were all allegorical ; and the performers such as could be 
hastily called from a strolling company, consisting of some half-dozen men, 
dressed up in female attire to represent the virtues, and other abstract per- ' 
sonages. Matthew Lock, had adapted music to the different scenes, and 
CapL Cook had altered one of his anthems for the finale. In short, nothing 
was omitted, which the hurried nature of the preparation would allow, to 
give success and eclat to this little entertainment, from which the two com- 
posers, and the ingenious author of the blank verse, anticipated no small 
share of admiration and applause. 

Bat, alas ! what are the hopes of mortals I Rochester, who had been 
admitted, as a great favour, and under a promise of secrecy, to one of the 
rehearsals, observing the clownish nature of the rustic performers, con- 
ceived the project of one of those mischievous pranks in which he delighted ; 
and r communicating his plan to Sir Thomas Killigrew, the two conspira- 
tors proceeded immediately to put it into execution. While the musical 
composers were out of the way, and Sir Roger L'Estrange engaged with 
the company in the hall, they introduced a little collation behind the cur- 
tain, pretending that it had been sent by the king for the refreshment of the 
performers. Into the burnt sack and other potent compounds they infused 
an intoxicating mixture. The actors, unaccustomed: to such insidious 
draughts, and willing to do all honour to his majesty, as well as to their 
distinguished companions, drank the king's health, ana pledged their enter- 
tainers, and hobanobb'd with one another until they were sufficiently be- 
sotted to be quite ripe for a quarrel. With such vulgar natures, a scuffle 
and a brawl are generally the immediate consequence of inebriety. Roches- 
ter and his friend pretended to quarrel and fight; the actors espoused dif- 
ferent sides, and a general engagement ensued, in the midst of which the 
original combatants slipped away. One of them rang the bell which was 
to procure silence and draw the attention of the company ; the other pulled 
up the curtain ; and the eyes of their majesties ana the assembled court 
were directed to a scene of scuffling, uproar, and wild confusion, such as. 
has been seldom exhibited to royal or even to plebeian observation. 

Had the whole been intended as a burlesque, and the performers received 
instructions to travestie their various parts, they could not have more suc- 
cessfully reversed their respective attributes and characters. Peace, who 
appeared to be the foremost and most desperate of the combatants, after 
laying about him right and left, with a huge olive branch, which had already 
felled two of the party, had pursued Victory into a corner, and, having ut- 
terly defeated him, was endeavouring to strangle him with his own wreath. 
Religion was cursing and swearing like a trooper at Mercy, who, haying 
got him down to the ground, was pummelling him with a most truculent 
and blood-thirsty rage. Hope was seen utterly reduced to despair by Jus- 
tice, who was belabouring him in a blind fury with his wooden sword. 
Charity, holding a bottle of sack to his month, was refusing a single drop 
of it to Faith, in spite of the most earnest supplications. Temperance, with 
a black eye, was lying sprawling in one corner of the stage, in a most piti- 
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able plight of drunkenness ; and Fortitade was sitting in another, crying 
and snivelling because Peace had given him a bloody nose. 

At first, the spectators were lost in an otter amazement, staling in ItesjaV 
derment at the scene before them, and waiting impatiently tiH me hsioaa 
meaning should develop itself. Accustomed to inasqueradmss, pranks, 
gambols, and every species of farcical buffoonery, they took it for granted 
that the representation was part of the regular entertainment, allegorical, 
perhaps, of chaos and war, out of which were ultimately to spang peace 
and order, and all the golden virtues of Saturn and Astnsa. Of such a 
desirable consummation, however, there was net the least appearance. 
War raged with redoubled fury ; the actions, language, and attitudes of 
the belUgerants sufficiently testified that they were not only angry in ear- 
nest, but most indisputably tipsy. The trick that had been played them 
was quickly buzzed about: they who were not in the secret began to guess 
at the truth ; the real state of the case seemed to flash upon me whole as- 
sembly at once ; and a simultaneous, universal roar of boisterous laughter 
made the vaulted and venerable roof of ChristHchurch HaH re-echo to its 
peaL 

To the polished court of Charles the Second, as it has been sometimes, 
though most erroneously, denominated, there was nothing revolting m the 
crossness and irregularity of the scene before them. By no means squeamish 
themselves, and still less fastidious about others, they found food for an 
egregious and ungovernable mirth in the profane oaths, ribald language, 
disfigured features, drunken looks, and indecorous g e st ur e s of the actors, 
all of whom seemed to forget that they represented females, and were 
attired in petticoats. Their first fury of intoxication and anger was new 
subsiding ; and as they gradually became sensible, in their returning sober- 
ness, that they had been guilty of a most enormous disrespect to majesty, 
they gazed at the august company, whom they had thus outraged, with 
vacant, sheepish, and lackadaisical looks, that seemed equally compounded 
of drunkenness and dismay ; but which only aggravated into a shriek the 
laughter of the spectators. 

Rochester, who never wished a jest to drop, and never felt the least com- 
punction towards its victims, heightened their terrors to the utmost by again 
mingling among the actors, informing them that the king was in wrathful 
dudgeon, and playing upon their still-bewildered faculties until he persuad- 
ed mem that they had been guilty of petty treason and leze-niajeste. 
Finding them in a fit mood for nis purpose, he led them all up in penitent 
plight to the royal chair, and asked the king whether it was nis majesty's 
pleasure to pronounce sentence of death upon the culprits 1 

" My Lord of Rochester, well knowing your fitness for the office, we 
constitute you our judge ana representative," replied Charles, who enjoyed 
the scene, though he did not wish to be at tne trouble of supporting a 
character m it 

M Aha !'* exclaimed Rochester pompously, at the same time puffins out 
his cheeks, pulling out the curls of his periwig in order to look as judicial 
as possible, and sinking slowly and magisterially into a chair; while 
Killigrew seated himself upon the ground before him, and taking a pencil 
and paper from his pocket, assumed the sober look of a magistrate's clerk. 

Speaking in a loud, solemn, and dictatorial tone, the mock judge then 
exclaimed. " Come into court, ye rascally virtues, foul-mouthed purities, 
and worthless excellencies ! how will ye be tried, humanly or allegorically, 
in your persons or personifications ; as ye ought to be, and are not ; or as 
ye are, and ought not to be ? w 

The puzzled and penitent looks of the delinquents declared, without 
speaking, that the question was beyond their comprehension ; and a dead 
silence ensued, until Temperance, hiccoughing, tottering on bis knees, and 
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filiftg his drunken eyes upon Rochester with a stolid stare, mumbled 
out, M PU take my oath, my lord, I'm at this moment as sober as a 
judge." . 

M As your present judge you may be," cried Charles. " 'Ods fish 1 my 
friend, subptena the king, and he snail swear to it" 

" It's the first time I ever knew your majesty to be a friend to Temper- 
ance," said Rochester *. then turning to the delinquents, he continued — 
"Pay attention, ye emblematical moralities and real ragamuffins, and 
listen to your sentence. You, Peace 1 were the first to break yourself, 
and shall therefore be bound over under a heavy penalty to keep yourself. 
You, Mercy ! showed none of yourself, and shall therefore receive none of 
yourself ! Justice 1 you may depend upon having yourself. You, Hope ! 
On the contrary, mast give yourself up ; and you, Fortitude t may prepare 
to act with yoursel£ And now, ye self-antitheses, hearken to your Verdict, 
as the court shall record it As his majesty would be sorry to put the car- 
dinal Virtues in the stocks, or order Faith, Hope, and Charity to be whip- 
ped at the cart's tail, in order to avoid such grievous scandal, and save ye 
all the shame of such an exposure, he is most graciously pleased to orcfer 
that ye be jointly and severally hanged by the neck till ye be dead." 

" O Lord ! Lord 1" cried Fortitude, who was less recovered from his 
intoxication than the others, and wore a lace of most tipsy terror, " what 
will become of us? what will become of us ? Do, my Lord Judge, show 
us mercy l" 

M There he is," said Rochester, pointing to the man who had enacted 
that character, — " and a more remorseless-looking .rogue I never saw. 
There is no chance for you in his face ; it is suffused all over with the 
gallows. You must swing, sir ; you must. swing !" 

" *Ods fish !* cried Charles, interposing, — " you will frighten the fellow 
out of his wits. The joke has gone far enough. Begone, ye varlets ! the 
king pardons ye all, on condition that ye get not drunk again to-morrow, 
for it is the fast-day. Rochester, let them be well paid, for we prefer their 
travestie to the intended original. The rogues would doubtless rather 
receive money than applause : and thus shall we be all satisfied." 

In expressing this opinion, nis majesty did not reckon upon the irrita- 
bility and touchiness of Matthew Lock, the composer, who no sooner 
found that bis pains were likely to be thrown away, than he bustled 
through the throng chafing with ire, and, approaching the royal seat, pet- 
tishly exclaimed, " With all due submission to your majesty, I cannot 
submit to it I cannot sit up all night to compose a curtain-tune, and a 
quintette, besides recitatives, to have them all lost in this way for a joke !" 

" Tilly vally ! man, they shall not be lost!" cried the monarch; "we 
will have them' another time, for it were no joke to lose a single note of 
your composing ; and to-night you shall play to us your music of the 
witches in Macbeth, than which I know nothing finer." 

" Your majesty is certainly the best judge in England," aaid the appeas- 
ed musician, bowing complacently as he spoke. 

u And a good composer too," added Rocnester, " for he has soothed your 
wrath m a minute." 

" Now then !" cried the king, clapping his hands together to draw atten* 
tion ; "let every gallant single out his beauty, for the supper awaits us. 
Music ! play up the new French galliard, la btUt Fontangts. There is good 
Rhenish and rare Canary in the cellars of Christ-church, and we will 
all pledge our fair partners of the danee in each liquor, unti) beauty and 
the glass shall give a zest to one another. 'Ods fish ! the sight of those tipsy 
masquers has made me thirsty : so hey for the banquet-room ! without 
farther parley." ^ 

At these words he walked out of the hall, followed by the courtiers, each 

4* 
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leading his partner or hit mistress, and all smiting, talking, and WTighinft 
till thou fluttering dresses and waving plumes gradually disappeared, tbs 
ban of tneir voices was no longer heard, and only one person remained in 
the silent and deserted hall : that one was Jocelyn. Disgusted by what 
he had already seen, he was too sad and sick at heart to endue any farther 
festivities. Far from participating in the past entertainment, his thoughts 
had reverted to the appalling scenes from which he had so recently escap- 
ed j and when he contrasted the ghastliness and desolation of the depop- 
ulated, plague-stricken city, its yawning sepulchres, and the tolling bells 
of its dead-carts, with the wild festivities and unbridled foolery, the mirth, 
music, and madness that had just been exhibiting before his eyes, he almost 
expected that a voice should come up oat of the great pit to rebuke these 
revellers for thus defying the king of terrors, and flaunting in the very (ace 
of an offended God. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy , 
Takes on the point of honour to support 
So dissolute a crew." 

ShAKSPEARE. 

After having remained for some weeks longer at Oxford, beguiling the 
time with such festivities and amusements as could be obtained in that 
grave and reverend city, the joyful news was at length circulated mat the 
court was about to return to London ; the plague having gradually ex- 
hausted its fury, until all danger of contagion had disappeared. Con- 
gratulations flew from mouth to month, not so much upon trie cessation of 
the pestilence, as upon the prospect of again plunging into the delights 
and dissipation of the metropolis. Never was a more cheerful alacrity dis- 
played in packing up and preparing for flight The seat of the muses bad 
little attractions for a set of gay triflers whose literature was limited to 
licentious poems and obscene mays, and who consequently thought colleges 
* and gowns a sorry substitute tor theatres and petticoats. Oxford had long 
been voted triste <t toute ouirance, a phrase which was in every mouth, when, 
in the rage for French fashions, the kmgage de beau wis affected by all pre- 
tenders to modishness and gentility ; and the whole assemblage that ac- 
companied or followed the kins and queen, turned their backs upon the 
city to which they had been indebted for their preservation from infection, 
not only without gratitude or regret, but with all the vituperation and 
ridicule that their anger or their wit could suggest 

By the greater part of them, London was re-entered with little or no 
emotion, tor they round it nearly as they had left it To Jocelyn, however, 
it offered a contrast with its last appearance, which he could have hardly 
l>elieved credible m so short a space of time. The numerous fugitives, 
encouraged by the announced return of the court, had all hastened back to 
their abodes; the shops were reopened; the streets were again thronged 
with people ; equipages and carriages of every description were rattling 
along the pavements ; quicklime had been spread over the churchyards, 
and the other huge excavations in which the dead had been deposited ; and 
it appeared as, if some moral caustic had been also spread over the mem- 
ories of the survivors ; for after the exoression of a transient wonder, and 
the inquiries of Who has perished ? Who has been saved ? the business 
and pleasures of the capital recommenced, and the great social wheel, aa 



it again rolled forward, seemed to obliterate in its progress every trace of the 
part, every print that had been left by the foot of Death ! 

JoceJyn made it his first care, after his arrival in London, to call upon 
Alderman Staunton, for the purpose of renewing a more formal expression 
of his gratitude to Constantia, as well as of repaying the money she nad lent 
him ; for his proud spirit was impatient of pecuniary obligation, and the 
queen's continued bounty now enabled him to cancel his debt without in- 
convenience. That, which he still owed to Constantia for his recovery, 
was of course beyond all power of acquittance ; though had his heart, been 
at his own disposal, he would gladly have dedicated to her service the life 
she had preserved. Bein" informed that she had left the city some days 
before, on a visit to Mr. Ashmole, at South Lambeth, he proceeded to Tur- 
ret House, where he was courteously received by that gentleman, to whom 
he explained the purport of his visit. Instead, however, of being enabled 
to gain, an interview with Constantia, he received from her a cold message, 
intimating that she had never doubted his being the most punctual of all 
debtors, and that as there were now no farther accounts to settle between 
them, she would dispense with his future visits. Having satisfied his 
conscience, as far as he was enabled to do so, and feeling somewhat piqued 
at this repulsive communication, which .he conceived to be calculated to 
lower him with Mr. Ashmole, he abruptly quitted the house, and returned 
to his own apartments at Whitehall, fully determined to obey the unceremo- 
nious notice he had received, and to drop an acquaintance, the continuance' 
of which, by again bringing him in communication with Julia, might only 
serve to foster a passion which every prudential consideration most imper- 
atively called upon him to forget 

The serious impressions which his escape from the plague had awakened, 
were not of any long continuance. If the queen, with her deeper-rooted 
religious principles, and more habitual rigour of morality, had been obliged to 
adapt herself to the licentiousness with wnich she was surrounded, it was not 
likely that a youth of ardent passions would be enabled. to resist the whirl 
of court dissipation, that brought every thing within its vortex. It was 
as difficult to avoid the contagion of the moral as of the physical plague; 
and Jocelyn, who had been assailed by the one, was now as deeply tainted by 
the other infection, — of which he was indeed^ peculiarly susceptible from 
the state of his feelings. Spite of all his worldly wisdom and cold prudence, 
Ins bosom retained enough of its attachment to Julia to render him not only 
indifferent to every other beauty, but dissatisfied with himself, and out of 
humour with the world ; a predicament in which he flew to the common but 
vain expedient of endeavouring to derive from the senses that pleasure which 
was denied to the heart, by making libertinism a substitute for love. So 
far as licentious companions could advance this hopeful ' project, he had 
every assistance that could be desired ; for he was now on intimate terms 
with the Duke of Buckingham ; his former friendship with Rochester and 
the Duke of Monmouth was cemented by community of dissipation; and 
Sedley,Etheredge, and Killigrew were received into the number of his inti- 
mates. 

Under such auspices he plunged into all the dissolute courses of the time, 
with the ignorance as well as with the zeal of a novice. He gave suppers, 
and lived upon a scale of expenditure that speedily involved him in embar- 
rassment; he lounged about Covent Garden ; he haunted the tavert.4 and 
the play-houses ; he took one of the actresses of the Duke's theatre under 
his special protection, and furnished apartments for her, opposite (o those 
of Moll Davies, the king's mistress, in Suffolk-street But this lit.ison was 
speedily dissolved. His friend, Lord Rochester, introduced hi jiself into 
the house, under the disguise of the lady's cousin, a country bu'/ipkin from 
Yorkshire, which he performed so admirably, that although h'; dined with 
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Jecetyn, and sang several clownish songs, be remained undiscovered, and 
was allowed to accompany his pretended relation to the Mulberry Garden, 
whence, instead of restoring her to Sunolk-street, he carried her off in 
triumph to his own house at Westminster. Not that he had any attach* 
ment to the woman, whom he had presently spurned away from him again ; 
but that he enjoyed the joke, was proud of his" powers of mimicry, and 
delighted in an opportunity of outwitting and laughing at a friend. In 
farther proof that he was a greenhorn in the practices of a modish life, 
Jocelyn was weak enough to take his friend's behaviour in dudgeon, and 
actually to call upon him for satisfaction, an instance of simplicity at which 
his lordship laughed most heartily. " My dear Faunus," be exclaimed, 
" surely it were rotter to sing Pepys's song of ' Beauty, retire !' and give 
the Fair Inconstant to the winds, than to be tragical and heroics! about a 
trull. Because you have lost your wench, you need not lose your temper, 
still less your friend, least of all your own life. Fight for a petticoat! 
Fie ! fie ! you should know better. If the king cannotkeep his mistresses 
to himself, why should the queen's private secretary expect to do so? As 
for me, I am no fighter. I am a coward upon principle, as I told you when 
I ran away with my wife. There is nothing so absurdly overrated as per* 
sonal courage, than which I positively know not a more commonplace and 
vulgar quality. Fools and barbarians invariably possess it in exact pro* 
portion to their ignorance and ferocity, and, after all, they are eclipsed by 
the brutes, because they are still more irrational. Pshaw! — away who 
grim looks, my man of the woods, and let us be merry. How say you ? 
snail we scour the quarters, and call upon Peer Hughes, Nell Gwyn, and 
Mrs. Knight, — visit the Italian puppet, or Polichinello, in Moorfieids, — 
hie to St James's Park to see the pelican toss up the flat-fish and catch 
them, — take wine at the Rhenish, — tipple sack at the Heaven Tavern, 
or burnt brandy at the Devil, — punch at the St John's Head, or buttered 
ale at Wood's in the Pell-Mell, — look in at either of the theatres,— 
play a game at tennis, cards, or dice, — find our way to Clerkenwell, and 
talk philosophy with the crazy Duchess of Newcastle, — or walk to Barn* 
elms, and discuss poetry and botany with Abraham Cowley ?" 

Here was a copious choice of recreations ; but Jocelyn, not being in a 
mood to partake of any, simply declared that he should spend the morning 
at home, and that he was so far convinced, by his lordship's raillery, as to 
say, that he forgave him, if he could forgive himself, 

"Then never was any reconciliation more complete," cried Rochester; 
"for I not only forgive myself but applaud myself to the very skies. 
Fare thee well, my Faunus ! Since thou wilt not join my rambles, I will 
return to end them here ; and so I may sing to thee, as tne Syren did to 
Ulysses,* ■*- 

* Well, well, Ulysses, then I see, 

I shall not have thee here; 
. And therefore I will eome to thee, 

And take my fortune there.' " 

Jocelyn consoled himself for his inconstant Perdita by installing another 
in the lodgings in Suffolk-street, but he was doomed to be unfortunate in 
Ins connexions of this nature. His second inamorata, a dancer at the 
King's theatre ? happened to hit the fancy of the Duke of Monmouth ; and, 
as a rich peer is always preferable to a poor commoner, she only remained 
with her present protector till she had extorted from him a valuable diamond 
necklace, when she decamped, and was admitted into his grace's establish- 

* la Hjmen'i Triumph, 4 « a Pastoral TragLcomedie," by Dantel. «o. 102* 
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menL Both the (Heads who had thus eased him of his Dulcineas had wives 
of their own, to whom they were under the greatest obligations, for both 
had married large heiresses, who were at the same time virtuous and 
accomplished women. Joceryn was so shocked, that he became misan- 
thropical, and, with the usual perverse logic that makes the world at large 
responsible lor the mistakes of the individual, he pronounced all women 
to be false, and all friends to be treacherous, because he had chosen his 
specimens of each among wantons and profligates. By an equal distortion 
of reason, he persuaded himself that he nad a right to retaliate upon others 
the wrongs he had received from his associates ; and he accordingly became 
a convert to the principle, that in love, as in war, all stratagems are fair. 
Walton had disappeared from the time he had lent him the money ; the 
salary of his office was quite inadequate to his expenditure ; he was exposed 
to the assaults of duns, and even to the pursuit of bailing, and thus nothing 
was wanting to constitute him a fine gentleman, and a man of fashion, as 
those characters were understood and practised at the licentious court of * 
Charles II. 

In the midst of all this dissipation, he had in vain endeavoured to banish 
Julia's image from his heart His experiment had utterly failed. The 
satiety and disgust, which, in ingenuous minds, so quickly follows a course 
of sensual indulgence, began to annoy him with their compunctious visit- 
ings ; he discovered that he had been foolish as well as criminal ; and per- 
haps felt more vexed at the error of his judgment, than at all his deviations 
from morality. In the yearnings of his unsatisfied heart, he betook himself, 
one morning, to Alderman Staunton's, in the city, 1 without any definite 
object, but in the vague hope that he might gather some tidings, he knew 
not what, relative to Julia. In this expectation he was disappointed. The 
merchant appeared to be frightened at the very idea of his having any cor- 
respondence with the inmates of Haelbeck, or knowledge of their proceed- 
ings ; most earnestly requesting, that his name might never be coupled 
with that, of the unfortunate exile. He turned the subject as quickly as 
possible, as if there were danger even in alluding to it ; and, after inform- 
ing him that Miss Beveming was on a visit to him at his country-house, 
near Hampton Court, he pleaded an appointment with Sir Josiah Child, 
respecting some of the new East-India stock, and wished him good morn- 
ing- 

As he was returning from Aldersgate-street, he observed himself to be 
dogged by two men, whom he presently recognised to be bailiffs, and who, 
by their motions, were evidently holding him in pursuit Unacquainted as 
he was with the city, he had little hope of eluding them by availing himself 
of the intricacy of the streets ; but he had such good confidence in the activ- 
ity of his legs, as not to be afraid of any competitor in a fair contest of 
speed. He turned down the first street that offered, and again out of that 
into another, walking as fast as he could, for be would not condescend to 
run until the danger became more pressing. This period was not long 
deferred ; his pursuers, who had no such delicacy as to their pace, not only 
kept sight of him as he threaded the streets, but gained upon aim so rapidly 
that he was soon put to his speed. Unfortunately for the beaux of those 
days, they were much more conspicuous in their attire, and consequently had 
much less chance of escape, than their modem successors. Jocelyn wore a 
richly embroidered doublet of deer-coloured velvet, with silver buttons and f 
loops, the collar standing on end with plaiting of the same metal ; his phil- ' 
araott, or gold-coloured cloak, was edged with a deep lace ; a Bucking- 
ham or Montero hat covered his dark, flowing, and scented periwig ; his 
band was trimmed with pointe d'Espagne, and a profusion of well-gum- 
med satin ribbons of orange-colour, red, and tawney? decorated his hat, his 
sword, the knees of his black cannon hose, his russet shoes, bis periwig, 



and, in thort, eray pat of his person to which they could be attached ; 
rack silken trappings being at that time an indispensable appendage ta 
every man of fashion. 

8ueh a gaudy apparition, netting and fluttering through the air Bke a 
hnge painted butterfly, was not likely to be loat to the inquiries of ins pur- 
suers, even if he escaped lor a few moments from their eight : and, as he 
wad obliged every now and then to stop and take breath, the bailiffs, track- 
ing him with the patient perseverance of hounds, were sure to appear just 
aa he had flattered himself that they were fairly distanced and at firnlt 
After k»«p»g up this sort of flight through a variety of streets, with the 
names of wfaach be was unacuuainted, he at length found himself in the 
Artillery walk, adjoining Bunmll Fields, and being nearly exhausted with 
his efforts, he turned suddenly up a passage, resolved to seek shelter in the 
mat house that should offer, and thus take um chance of elading his porsaers. 
A s in e do or presenting itself at the entrance of the passage, he pulled the 
latch; H opened; be entered as quietly as possible; again closed the door ; 
and found nimself in a small ante-room, hung round with shelves of dark 
old-fashioned looking hooka, most of them in fobo or quarto. In one cor- 
ner waa a small recess, in which stood an open organ, the appearance of 
which indicated that it waa an old p oss ess ion of its proprietor, and was in 
habitnal use. On a circular table nr the middle of the chamber were two 
folio Bibles, one in Hebrew and one in English: and on the mantle-shelf 
were several pipes, with a tea-cup containing tobacco ; the smell of the 
room, as well as its dusky hue, sufficiently attesting that it was often fumi- 
gated by the use of that fragrant herb. From these appearances, it might 
be conject ur ed that the bouse belonged to a man of mean condition and 
studious habits ; and while Jocelyn was speculating upon the probable pro- 
fession of its owner, a deep, solemn, and sonorous voice from an adjoining 
ehamher exclaimed aloud : — 



"The floating 
Uplifted, and secure with beaked prow, 
Rode tilting o'er the waves; all dwellings eke 
Flood overwheha'd, and them, with aU their pomp, 
Deep under water rollM ; sea covered sea, 
Sea without shore; and in their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign'd, sea-uionstefs whelp*d, 
And stabled/ 

Under any other circumstances he would have continued a delighted 
listener to this sublime strain ; but just at this moment he saw bis pursuers 
string inquiries at the opposite side of the street ; and observing that, 
from the lowness of the window, they might look into the room and dis- 
cover him, he determined to waive all ceremony ; and accordingly, opening 
the door of communication, he stepped into the adjoining apartment It 
was larger and lighter than the one be had quitted, and the nooks it con- 
tained were scattered about with greater confusion. Fronting him, in an 
arm-chair, there sat a venerable looking blind old man, his curling stay 
hair falling down upon either shoulder, and his sightless orbs upturned to 
heaven, as in the enthusiasm of the moment he continued his recitation, 
apparently unconscious of the intrusion. By his side was a young female 
seated at a desk and writing, behind whom waa another, with her back 
towards Jocelyn, as she stood upon a chair to reach down a book. 

These figures were Milton, dictating the Paradise Lost to bis daughters. 
Although several years had elapsed since Jocelyn had seen him in the 
library of Hampton Court, the peculiar and striking physiognomy of the 
bard were not to be mistaken, and he recognised him immediately. He 
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who had been the inmate of a palace, the friend and counsellor of a sove- 

« c reign, and presented to foreign ambassadors as the ornament of his court, 

to was now in this obscure retreat, living in comparative poverty and neglect, 

and only indebted to the oblivion, into which he had fallen, for his escape 

* c from persecution and danger. Yet the moral grandeur of his present 

■*:. humble station atoned to him for all the worldly distinctions he had lost, 

a for he felt assured that he was laving the foundations of an immortality 

.: upon earth. The Genius of Puritanism, surviving in his bosom, was pre- 

,- paring to assert its powers, to avenge its fame ; and this lofty conviction 

not only upheld him in his reverses, but imparted to them a character of 

superiority and triumph 

The daughter, who had been writing, gazed upon Joeelyn as he entered, 

> with a mute astonishment ; the other, who had been taking down the book, 

no sooner beheld him as she turned round, than she uttered a faint cry of 

alarm. " What wis thee, Mary, my child ? w inquired the bard. " Sbeak, 

Deborah,'' he cominued, after a short pause, " and tell me, since I am 

disobeyed by your sister, what means this brawling interruption of my 

meditations?" 

"With many apologies for his intrusion, Joeelyn now briefly explained 
the circumstances that had led to it, imploring protection for a short time, 
but offering to retire immediately should his longer presence be deemed in- 
admissible. The bard declared, that as his humble residence had been a 
Zoar and a place of refuge to himself, so should it prove to the pilgrim and 
the wayfarer that sought the protection of its roof, beneath which he invited 
Joeelyn to remain until the danger had passed away, but concluded by 
ordering both his daughters to retire instantly to their own apartment. 
This injunction they appeared to obey with some hesitation, casting sun- 
dry glances at their uninvited visitant, whose striking figure, not less than 
the inordinate finery of his dress, were calculated to excite no small admi- 
ration in young ladies who had for a long time been habituated only to such 
homely and mechanical figures as were to be encountered in the sequester- 
ed and religious precincts of Bunhill Row. 

Somewhat ashamed of the occasion which had thus introduced him to 
Milton, conscious that he must appear in a contemptible light to so stern a 
moralist, and too much awed by his superior talent, as well as virtue, to 
attempt beguiling the time by conversation, Joeelyn stayed not a moment . 
longer than he considered necessary for his safety, when he most earnestly 
returned thanks for the shelter he had found, and took his departure. Soon 
after quitting the door, he saw an empty coach, whose driver, for the bribe* 
of half-a-crown, agreed to carry him to London Bridge, where he took 
water, and roached his apartments at Whitehall without any farther im- 
pediment. 

He had regularly communicated to Sir John his appointment under the 
queen, and his favourable prospects at the court, although, for obvious rea- 
sons, he had never made any allusion to his pecuniary difficulties. Having 
now occasion to communicate to his father tie result of an interview with 
the lord chancellor respecting the Brambletye suit, Insurgent embarrass- 
ments led him to solicit a loan of money, which he promised to return 
when he should receive his next payment from the queen. Although no 
very punctual correspondent in general, Sir John lost no time in sending 
the following answer to the application : — 

" Gadzooks, Joeelyn, I knew of old that you were passionate as gun- 
powder, peppery as a devilled drumstick, and if you are your father's son 
you have a right to be so ; but I never thought you were a wag and a joker. 
Borrow money of me ! 'Ods heart ! if it were not for the gout, I should 
laugh till I frightened all the fishes in the moat. You know well enough 
how I have been treated ; you know thajt Rowley's famous act of oblivion 
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and indemnity proves to fie oblivion to his friends and indemnity to hi* 
^enemies. Money, you comical dog ! We cavaliers may well quote Loo- 
'doo's Faoeweil to the Parliament, and sing, 

' Farewell, plate end money, with hey, with hey, 
Farewell, plate and money, with ho ; 
'Tie going down the water, 
Or something near the matter, 
And public faith's going after. 
With hey, trolly, lolly, loe !' 

"What little comes in, falls into the clutches of the damned Dutch 
vrouw, from whose grasp you may extract it when you can nick powder 
out of pitch with a leather, or wool out of bird-lime with a stalk of thistle- 
down. A bote upon the plague 1 that carried off so many jolly wenches, 
and left her ladyship behind. Perhaps she. was spared a#one of the family, 
for Pm sure she has been plague enough to me. Once more, thou banter- 
ing blade, I am bare as a beggar's wallet, poor as the alm's-box at the 
church door, — so talk not to me of money, unless you come as a lender, 
not a borrower. 

" 'Sblood, sir, what means the chancellor by saying he cannot hear my 
cause out of its course, .but that I may depend oh having justice?. He 
lies, for delay is ruin, and therefore the worst of injustice. Since Nan 
Hyde married the duke, I suppose we are to stand in awe of his lordship's 
big wig : but egad ! if I were not tied by the leg, I would beard him on the 
woolsack, and tell him plump that it would be better for both of us if he 
would attend more to orambletye House, and less to Dunkirk House.* 
It's a burning shame of Rowley to allow such delays, especially towards 
an old servant and soldier, who had foot in stirrup and sword in hand for 
so many years, and ought not to be forgotten now, that he has a gouty 
shoe upon one, and a flesh-brush in the other. 

" The black ghost comes out as usual with the owls and bats, and flits 
round Brambletye, and spits her spite, and curses and swears, and talks to 
the moon worse than ever. The cowardly knaves are all afraid of her, for 
they now say she is a witch, or else they might have caught her before this, 
. and have executed my order to trail her nine times round the moat' Jack 
Whittaker, however, had a chase after her last week, and though the 
Jezebel got away, as usual, we have reason to hope that he wounded her 
with a large stone that he sent hissing at her head. By-the-by, honest 
Jack talks of leaving me, unless ale be substituted for swipes, which the 
vrouw won't hear of, and therefore you may suppose I don't often get a 
bottle of claret — Money, quotha! you are a wag, Jocelyn ; and a saucy 
jackanapes, my boy ; and a flouting malapert, my darling *, so no more at 
present from your poor, gouty, disappointed, pillaged, forgotten, but still 
affectionate and stout-hearted father, John Compton. 

" P. S. Harkye, sir ! what business have you to want money with such 
a liberal salary from the queen ? I forgot to ask that question. Zounds ! 
sir ; don't expect a farthing from me. If you fall into the wild extravagance 
of the court,! shall cast you off, and not care a whiff of tobacco about you. 
Indeed, 1 am not sure that t do now ; so once more, God bless you, my 
own dear boy. — - J. C." 

On the following morning, upon returning to bis apartment, after having 
been in attendance upon the queen, he found a parcel carefully wrapped up 

* A nickname bestowed by his enemies upon the magnificent mansion he^ was thai 
building in St. Jame^s Street, the expense of which, it was intended to insinuate, was - 
defrayed out of the bribe-money, received for the sale of Dunkirk. 
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in baize, and tealed at either . end, upon opening which he discovered a 
email oaken box, and the following letter : 

* You have been wandering long enough in the ways of unrighteousness. 
Are they the paths of peace ? Let your own bosom resolve this question. 
For shame ! for shame ! Leave vice to fools and knaves. Your intellect 
is too clear, your heart too good, to allow you even a momentary gratifica- 
tion in its indulgence. Crime will only aggravate your unhappiness. It 
is therefore without an aim, and without an excuse. This money is not sent 
to minister to new errors, but to enable you to withdraw with honour from 
your old ones. 

" A Friend." 

On breaking open the box, it proved to be filled with gold, to a consider- 
able amount, very neatly packed, but without any farther paper, or clue 
that might lead to the discovery of the mysterious and generous donor. It 
had been left by a man dressed in a gray campain suit, with black and 
red points, and wearing a br^wn periwig, who said that no answer was 
required, and disappeared immediately after delivering the parcel. The 

Sorter had never seen him before, though he thought he might recognise 
im were he again to meet him. 

This communication, so different in its matter and manner from Sir 
John's, excited various emotions in Jocelyn's breast Curiosity for some 
time predominated over every other feeling ; he scrutinized the handwriting, 
he examined the box, he inspected the seal, but still he remained as much 
in the dark as ever. There was no evidence to guide him, conjecture was 
useless ; and he was therefore compelled to leave the solution of the enig- 
ma to time and chance. A second perusal of the letter awakened a differ- 
ent traip of thought He was softened by the discovery that he possessed 
a generous though-unknown friend, in that world which tie had been lately 
beginning to contemplate with a splenetic disgust : while his heart, upbraid- 
ing him with the truth of the sentiments he had been reading, whispered to 
turn, that although he had merited reproach for the past, he might best testify 
Ids gratitude to nis muritficsnt monitor, by avoiding it for the future. At 
once gratifiod and humiliated, he made vows of amendment, which, at least, 
evinced a sincere repentance for the moment, although they might not 
always exercise a governing influence upon his subsequent conduct. 

Since his accidental encounter with the bailiffs in the city, he had rarely 
ventured from his apartments, except in the performance of his official 
duties, in which he was protected from arrest by the privilege and precincts 
of the court ; but, as he now intended to appropriate the gift to the pur- 
poses indicated by its donor, he sallied cheerfully forth, that he might him- 
self convey the agreeable tidings to the parties interested. On passing 
Whitehall, he observed a considerable crowd around the doors of the ban- 
queting-house, and having learned, upon inquiry, that the king was at that 
moment touching for the evil, a ceremony which he had never seen, he 
walked into the palace, and was borne along by the throng until he found 
himself in the royal presence. So great had been the multitude of people 
with their sick children, besieging the door of the king's surgeon on the 
morning before, to obtain the certificates that were to entitle them to be 
touched, that several had been crushed to death ; notwithstanding which 
calamity, a prodigious crowd was again assembled to witness the process, 
and all were eagerly pressing into the banqueting-room. 

In this magnificent hall, beneath a canopy of state, his majesty was 
seated in his robes ; the surgeons in attendance caused the sick to be car- 
ried tip to the throne, where they placed themselves upon their knees, when 
the king stroked their faces or cheeks with both his hands at once ; at 
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which instant a chaplain, in hi* formalities, Mid,— "He pot hn 
upon them, and he healed them," which words were repeated to every par 
tienL When they had been all touched, ther came up again in the name 
order, and the other chaplain kneeling, and having gold piece* Blsmyiid 
with the figure of an angel, strong on a white ribbon that bung upon his 
arm, delivered them one by one to his majesty, who pot them about the 
necks of the s uffe rers as they passed, whilst the first chaplain repeated, 
« That is the true light who came into the world." A gospel had been 
previously read j an epistle now followed, with the liturgy ; prayers were 
pot up for the swk, upon whom a blessing was pronounced ; and lastly, 
the lord chamberlain and comptroller of the household brought a basin, 
ewer, and towel, for his majesty to wash. 
The spacious and painted hall in which the ceremony took place ; the 

rndour that invested the kins, as he sat in state ; the religious forms 
gave solemnity to the proceedings ; the cadaverous feces of toe patients, 
lighted up as some of them were by a ghastly hope ; the countenances of 
their parents and relations agitated by various emotions ; the eager eyes 
of the multitude all fixed upon the King with an expression of devout 
wonder ; and the dead silence of the assemblage, constituted a scene that 
was deeply affecting, even to a disbeliever in its efficacy. That the igno- 
rant multitude should lend themselves to such a delusion, that the dis- 
eased wretches should catch at any phantom that flattered them with a 
cure, was neither strange nor inconsistent ; but that one who was noto- 
riously without religion or morals, who was equally exceptionable as a moo* 
arch and as a man, should lend himself to this fraud, should assume a 
miraculous gift from heaven, should presume to rival his Saviour, and, like 
the magicians of Pharaoh, attempt to compete with those whom God 
himself liad endowed with supernatural power, did appear to Jocelyn a 
most impious and daring mockery of Heaven. 

One circumstance in the proceeding had interested him more than all the 
mummery with which it was invested. His attention had been particu- 
larly directed to the agonized countenance of a poor woman, wno was 
watching the progress of her diseased boy towards the throne. On a pre- 
vious occasion he had been disappointed of obtaining the royal touch, and 
her fear lest he should again prove unsuccessful kept every feature of her 
face upon the rack of suspense : but no sooner had she seen the kings 
hand passed across his cheeks, than her maternal feelings drove from her 
mind every consideration of place and circumstance, ana uttering a shriek 
of joy that made the silent hall echo, she clapped her hands together, cry- 
ing out, " Ho is cured ! he is cured ! he is cured !" and fell into an hysterical 
passion of loud laughter. Jocelyn subsequently saw her sitting in one 
corner of the hall with her boy upon her knees, kissing him, and fondling 
him, and weeping into his bosom with a gush of uncontrollable tenderness. 

Just as the assemblage were pouring out of the banqueting-room into 
the street, it chanced that the Duke of York, who had been hunting upon 
Hounalow Heath, was passing along the front of Whitehall, accompanied 
by a guard of horse, a circumstance which occasioned a considerable 
pressure and some confusion among the throng of people. In the midst 
of the disturbance, however, the keen eye of Jocelyn recognised a female 
figure on the opposite side of the street that electrified him with sudden 
surprise ; — it was Julia Strickland, leaning on the arm of a gentleman, 
whose back was towards him, and who, from the transient glance that he 
could obtain of his figure, appeared to be a stranger. Following the first 
impulse of his b&art, h attempted to rush forward, and renew his ac- 
quaintance with her, but the dense crowd, pressing backwards to avoid 
the horses, for some time baffled all his efforts, vehement as they were, 
to extricate himself from the mass, Jfo sooner was he enabled to 
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accomplish that object, than he hurried to the Tiltyard, in which direction 
they had been walking ; but the objects of his search were now no longer 
to be seen : they had become mingled with the crowd, and had disappear- 
ed. For a considerable time he paced up and down with the greatest 
eagerness, gazing in all directions, and peering into the face of every fe- 
male that he encountered ; but convinced at last that his pursuit was hope- 
leas, ue gave over the chase, and returned to his own apartments, fatigued 
ti body, and not a little agitated in his mind. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" I'll read you matter deep and dangerou*, 
As fiill of peril, and adventurous spirit, 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud. 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear." 

Shakspbake. 

Thb passion which had been so long smouldering in Jocelyn's bosom, 
and which at one period he had imagined to be extinguished, was quickly 
rekindled by the unexpected appearance of Julia, although he had seen 
her only for a moment ; while an incipient feeling of jealousy,' as to 
the companion upon whose arm she had been leaning, convinced him 
that he could never bear to see her in possession of another. All his 
prudential dissaasives retained their full force in theory, but he began 
to falter in his resolution of reducing them to practice ; and as he felt 
his love revive, he looked with additional distaste upon that course of dis- 
sipation to which, in the disappointment of his hopes, he had fled as a sub- 
stitute, and of which he already began to feel heartily ashamed. He 
determined to devote himself to the discovery of Julia ; to penetrate, 
if possible, the mystery of her father's . fate, and to ascertain whether 
any favourable change of circumstances might have occurred to warrant 
an explicit declaration of his attachment; Her being in England wore 
an auspicious appearance: she had most solemnly declared at Hael? 
beck that she would never quit her father ; he was doubtless, therefore, 
with her ; there was an end of their banishment; his troubles and misfor- 
tunes, whatever was their nature, had passed away ; the cloud of ignominy 
that hung over him, was dispersed ; he was restored to society ; and an 
alliance with his family would entail neither censure nor dishonour upon 
the party seeking it. Such was the flattering vision conjured up in a 
moment by his sanguine hopes ; such was the bright prospect which he 
trusted to be able to realize, as soon as he should have learned Julia's re- 
treat; and this discovery he had no doubt of speedily effecting through the 
instrumentality of Constantia, whose residence he could always ascertain, 
by means of Alderman Staunton, 

Knowing, however, Constant's strict principles, standing in some little 
. awe of her as a monitress, and feeling by the compunctious twinges of 
his conscience that he had too much neglected the solemn advice she gave 
him upon his recovery from the plague, ne determined not to appear in her 
presence until he had cleared himself from his debts, and was free to com- 
mence the amended life which he projected, without being humiliated by 
the. assaults of duns. Impetuous in every thing, his hand was seldom slow 
to execute what his head had planned. He hired a coach, took the money 
with him, went round to all his creditors, and returned to his apartments 
with the proud and pleasant sensation of not owing a guinea in die world. 
Since the encounter with the bailiffs he had been cautious of visiting any 
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of the public places, bat in the triumph of his new-born independence he 
detenmned to parade the mall and the parka, aa if to prove to all the world 
hia freedom from embarrassment ; resolving on the following morning to 
commence measures for the discovery of Mr. Strickland's present retreat, 
and, if possible, of hia paat history. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, he dressed himself and sallied forth 
jto the mall, which the keeper waa at that moment sprinkling with a cement 
of powdered cockle-shells, to give the better rebound to the balls, as a 
match was to be played next day by the king and the Duke of York, 
against some of the courtiers. Here he met Lady Castlemaine superbly 
dressed in a flowered silk spagnolet, a coif of nght point lace, a yellow 
bird's-eye hood, an embroidered Doddice, and a long fringed train to her 
petticoat, which waa held up by a little black page, while another servant 
followed in a rich chocolate livery lined with amber mohair and silver but- 
tons, leading a liver-coloured tumbler-dog by a crimson ribbon. Her lady- 
ship waa leaning on the arm of a female companion, and chatting to a. gay 
band of the court fops and flatterers who were dangling and flaunting 
around her. To one she had intrusted her silver flask of sal-ammoniac, a 
second carried her perfumed fan, a third had the custody of her loo manfc, 
and a fourth of her vizor, for she waa provided with both, to be used accord- 
ing to the state of the wind and sun. Giving a graceful swing to the 
pomander-ball which was attached to her side by a gold chain, she occa- 
sionally launched it in mock anger against such of the gallants as were too 
forward in their dalliance, none of whom, however, seemed to stand in 
much awe of this perfumed punishment As she passed Jocelyn, she 
eyed him with a scornful tbsa of the head, which convinced him that she 
had not forgotten the trick by which her consent to his return had been 
extorted; and that although he had obtained her pardon, he was by no 
means absolved from her hatred. 

Unsolicitoos of her friendship, and determined to afford her no excuse for 
the exercise of her malice, he pursued his course until he found himself by 
the entrance of Spring Gardens, along whose palings he remembered to 
have skulked at the time of his escape from the Grate-house. On passing 
* into the enclosure, he was surprised to find himself in a sylvan retreat, 
agreeable for the solemnness of the grove, the warbling of the birds, and the 
occasional views it afforded of the spacious walks of St James's. It con- 
tained thickets, arbours, and alcoves, well adapted to the purposes of gal- 
lantry ; while the Paradise Tavem, in the centre of the gardens, endeav- 
oured to justify" its name by beatifying the guests with various salacious 
condiments and beakers of Rhenish wine. From this spot he wandered 
into St James's Park, and seating himself beneath the statue of the gladi- 
ator, gazed listlessly at the elks, antelopes, roebucks, stags, and deer, thai 
were grazing before him ; marked the numerous flocks of wild*fowl that 
were hovering about the aviary and the decoy ; or listened to the singing of 
the birds suspended in cages from the trees, in that quarter of the park. 
which still retains the name of the Bird-cage Walk. 

From the hurried pace and eager conversation of two or three parties 
that passed him, and were pointing to the sky, he now first gathered that a 
devastating fire had broken out in the city, which was consuming all before 
it ; and upon looking at the heavens, he marked the red and baleful glare. 
that indicates an extensive conflagration. So completely had love regained 
possession of his mind, that his first thought was the possibility of danger 
to Julia. She might be an inmate of Alderman Staunton's house ; the fire 
might have broken out in that quarter ; she might at that moment be ex- 
posed to peril. This was a combination that would hardly have appeared 
probable except to the sensitive apprehensions of a lover ; but to Jocelyn it 
seemed so feasible, that he resolved to hurry instantly into the city, and fly 
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to the rescue of his mistress, for snch he spiritually termed ber from the 
moment that he imagined her life to be in jeopardy. Returning to White- 
hall, for the purpose of making some previous alterations in his dross, he 
had the mortification of being told that .the queen desired his immediate 
attendance, as she had occasion for his official services. Such an order 
was now of rare occurrence, and, to add to bis annoyance, he was detained, 
on the present occasion, until tfye night had set in. , 

No sooner was he liberated than he hastened to the water-side, and step- 
ping into a wherry, desired to be rowed to the city. Being enabled to gaze 
down the river, the fire, which was now not only exposed to observation 
without the intervention of houses, but rendered infinitely more appalling 
and conspicuous by the reflection of the water, burst upon his view in all 
its terrific grandeur. A light, or rather a hideous glare, that belonged 
neither to night nor day illuminated the whole country for tenpniles round ; 
the conflagration, as an eyewitness has recorded, throwing itself up into 
the air, u in a most horrid, malicious, bloody flame, not like the fine flame 
of an ordinary fire." As he approached London Bridge, the houses, with 
which it was at that time cbvereu, were all in a blaze, describing one entire 
arch of fire across the whole of the river ; Fish-street Hill, and the street 
beyond, presented another blazing bow of more than a mile in extent ; 
above all, hung the angry and ensanguined hemisphere of the sky, which 
being reflected in the river below, gave to the whole scene the appearance 
of an immense globe of fire, of which the city formed the centre* Above 
ten thousand houses were all burning at once. The horrid hissing of the 
flames, the crackling and shaking of the earth, and the hot sulphureous 
panting of the air, as it showered down fire-drops all around, suggested the 
idea that the elements were breaking up and contending together, prepara- 
tory -to the final demolition of the world. From the universal horror and 
distraction of the people, as they ran to and fro, uttering the most apalling 
shrieks, cries, and lamentations ; from the dismal noises and concussions, 
as the houses, churches, and towers burst, and fell thundering to the earth ; 
from the explosion of the buildings that were blown up with gunpowder ; 
as well as from the wrathful look of the heavens and the shuddering terror 
of the fire-smitten earth, it might indeed be well imagined that the day of 
doom was at hand, and that the world and its inhabitants were about to be 
swallowed up and consumed by the devouring element. 

Many who had been impressed with this narrowing apprehension, felt 
consolation and assurance, as the wind blew away the dense masses of 
smoke, at the sight of the moon, now nearly at the full. She was pursu- 
ing her unaltered course in a calm majesty of beauty, that Contrasted for- 
cibly with die desolating scene beneath, and, like the rainbow to Noah, 
seemed to be a sign from God that he would not destroy the world that he 
had made. 

When Jocelyn was sufficiently recovered from his first amazement and 
awe, to pay some minute attention to die scene, he noticed the prodigious 
hurry and confusion of the river, to whose bosom all were anxious to commit 
their property, as the best place of security ; although, in the dismay of the 
moment, much was thus last Upon every barge and tighter, goods of all 
descriptions were piled up to such a height that they frequently rolled over 
into the water : and Jocelyn repeatedly saw virginals, and other musical 
instruments, cabinets and costly furniture, floating down the stream, with- 
out any one attempting to stop them. As the night deepened, he could 
plainly see the flames spreading and catching from comer to corner, and 
leaping from street to street, the floating flakes whirled upwards by the 
high wind, sometimes communicating to the wooden steeples that arrested 
them, and so lighting up a fearful pyramid in the air, which quickly burn- 
ing down to the body of the church, became the focus of a new conflagnu 
5* 
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tffl the fee actually touched mean, rlsmlmiiig, from 
and Letting thensselves down sato boats ; while the poor pigeons, not 
lew loth to leaf* their dweOmgs, hovered abort the windows asn balconies 
till they burned their wings and fell down. 

Being prevented \y the intolerable heat, as well as by the deads of 
smoke and shower of ignited partkiea, from landing where he first intend- 
ed, he was obliged to be pot ashore above Ctueen EGtbe, where he intended 
to find his way to Alderman Staunton's residence. Such was the confo- 
sion, how e ver , that none would answer his inquiries; sad the devastation 
occasioned by the Himm rendered it difficult, even for one well acquainted 
with the town, to find his way. The inexorable element raging and 
hissing and *»pp»«g one bonding after another, with its myriad tongues, 
into its devouring maw, drove the terrified population from street to street, 
as if it were determined to expel the inhabitants altogether from I<ondon, 
and reduce the whole city to a waste of rains. Enaucd, by the ghastly 
glare thrown upon every object, to read the names of the streets, andhaving 
a general impression of the direction in which Aldemgate-street was situ- 
ated, he at length reached it, happy to find that it had been hitherto spared 
from the dreadful visitation of the names. A shudder crept through his 
veins, as he beheld the house in which he had been attacked by the plague, 
which was still shut up, and apparently unmhahHrri. * 

As he gased upwards at the railed passage on the roo£ constructed as a 
security against the very calamity with which the dwelling was now me- 
naced, he saw male and female-figures moving along it ; but although they 
stood out in bright relief emblazoned by the fire in front, and having 
a dark cloud of smoke behind them, he could not recognise any of the 
party. Had either Constantia or Julia been of the number, he thought he 
must have identified them ; but his anxiety could not he appeased with 
any thing less than a certainty that they were not likely to be exposed to 
danger. Late as was the hour, he thought the ofler of ms services in such 
a critical emergency might justify a visit, even at midnight, and he accord- 
ingly knocked at the door, a summons which he was obliged to repeat 
with increased energy, before it was noticed. When H was at length 
opened, he was informed that the alderman and his family were at his 
country-house, the figures whom he had seen on the roof being only the 
servants. Constantia, he was givenOo understand, was still visiting the 
family : but as to Miss Strickland, the servant declared that he knew no 
such person, and had never even heard the name. 

Relieved from his immediate apprehensions by this intelligence, although 
the statement relative to Julia had thrown a considerable damp upon his 
hopes, he prepared to return to Whitehall, honing by making a circuit to 
avoid the conflagration and reach his home witnout obstruction. His igno- 
rance of the citv, however, occasioned him to emerge opposite to St Paul's 
Cathedral, which at that moment resembled a stupendous volcano or 
mountain of fire, the flames uniting above- it in a blazing pyramid that 
threatened to extend the conflagration to the sky itself, the stones flyins 
like grenadoes, the melted lead running down the streets in a stream, and 
the very pavements glowing with fiery Tedness, so as to scorch the feet of 
all who approached. From this dangerous position he retreated with all 
speed, ana making his way to Holborn, succeeded at last in reaching 
Whitehall, completely exhausted with his wanderings, and both agitated 
and saddened in mind by the appalling spectacles he bad been witnessing. 

At an early hour on the following morning, Jocelyn, who had been 
prevented from sleeping by the noise of explosions, the rumbling of carts 
carrying away goods to the country, and the general disturbance of 
t!is neighbourhood, arose and hastily dressed himself to accompany the 
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king and the Duke of York, who were going into, the city with a detach- 
ment of the guards, to give orders about blowing up houses in different di- 
rections, so as to check the progress of the devouring element For this 
purpose he provided himself with a horse, and the cavalcade set forward 
at a brisk pace towards the city. 

As they advanced, he observed over the burning town a floating mass 
of dark smoke, calculated to exceed fifty miles in length, which, passing 
athwart the sun's disk, hung suspended in the air like an ominous and dis- 
ma_ banner : nor were there wanting weak and credulous persons to de- 
clare, as it was occasionally agitated by the wind, that they saw a hand 
coming out from the sky, to shake and wave it as a sign of heavenly wrath. 
The strong eastern wind still continuing to drive the fiery torrent westward, 
many of the inhabitants about Temple-bar were already beginning to 
remove their goods, one of whom had deposited before his house a consider- 
able quantity of loose straw, to be used in packing his furniture. A burn- 
ing flakefront the Cathedral of St Paul's falling among the heap, presently 
set it in a blaze, and Jhe noise and confusion of the accident occasioning 
the servant at the next dwelling to open the street-door, a sudden blast or" 
wind carried the whole ignited mass into the hall, and the house was al- 
most instantly enveloped in flames. The servant was probably sufibcated 
by the smoke in the first instance, for he appeared no more ; but in a few 
moments an elegantly-dressed female was seen in one of the upper balco- 
nies, whence, after casting a terrified look at the flames bursting from the 
window beneath, she again rushed into the house, as if to seek some other 
method of escape. 

After a little delay, some of the neighbours procured a ladder and placed 
it against the wall, when one of them ventured up to the rescue of the 
unfortunate lady, but the summit of a stack of chimneys, falling over a€ 
the time, dashed him to the ground, sorely maimed and disabled; and as 
the remainder of the pile was tottering and threatening every moment to 
come down, no second adventurer could be found to trust himself to the 
ladder under such perilous circumstances. Just at mis juncture, the royal 
cavalcade reached the spot, and at the same instant tne lady rushed for- 
wards into the balcony, uttered a cry of dismay, and sank down, either 
evercome by her terrors, or rendered helpless and dizzy by the smoke. 
Momentary as was the glance that me kin* obtained of her face, ho saw 
that she was beautiful, a circumstance which would at any time have in- 
terested him in her fate, and which, in the present imminence of her danger, 
excited his sympathy m the most intense degree. " Save the lady in the 
blue and yellow balcony !" he exclaimed with a loud voice. " Fifty guineas 
to any one who saves her 1" 

Several of the bystanders echoed the cry, but the heaving and rocking 
of the impending brickwork, deterred them all from attempting to claim 
the prize. There was one, however, in his retinue, who had contemplated 
the female with a tenfold deeper thrill of interest and agony than the king. 
Jocelyn had instantly recognised her to be Julia Strickland, and the delay 
of his appearing as her rescuer was no longer than the time required for 
tSirowing himself from his horse, and bursting through the intervening mob. 
This was no sooner accomplished, than he rushed up the ladder with a 
desperate energy, gained the balcony, snatched the insensible Julia into 
his arms, and was preparing to descend, when a gush of dense smoke 
from one of tbe windows, concealed him for a moment from the spectators, 
whose terrified cries testified their apprehension that both were lost The 
mass, however, rolled away, and Jocelyn brought down his precious charge 
in safety : but utterly spent with his exertions, almost blinded with the 
flame, and half suffocated with the smoke, he had no sooner reached the 
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pound, than lie staggered and fell iota the anna of one of the spectators, 
completely deprivedtor the moment of all power and consciousness. 

On recovering his senses, he found himself in an apothecary's shop on 
the outside of Temple-bar, attended by a shop-boy, who was holding sal- 
ammoniac to his nose, and a strange gentleman, who no sooner observed 
his returning animation than he tendered him a cordial, which Jocelyn 
swallowed, and from its restorative properties derived an almost immedi 
ate benefit As soon as he could speak, he inquired in an incoherent man- 
ner about the lady he had rescued, so anxious to learn whether she had 
been restored to animation, and what had become of her, thai his feelings 
almost overpowered his utterance. " You may be auite easy respecting the 
lady,' 1 replied the stranger ; " she came to herself almost immediately upon 
being fanned with the cold air, and I warrant she is safe enough, for the 
king would not move from the spot till a coach was procured, when he 
whispered to one of his attendants, who stepped jinto it with the lady, and 
off they drove. His majesty is ever kind and considerate when a pretty 
wench is in trouble." There was a sneer upon the speaker's face as he 
gave this information, which Jocelyn did not notice, ana he was much more 
gratified by his tidings at the moment than he found reason to be after- 
wards. " And to whom am I indebted for taking charge of me and con- 
veying me hither ?" inquired Jocelyn. 

" In good sooth, sir,'' replied the stranger, " if I had not exercised author- 
ity after you fell into my arms, the smoke you had been swallowing might 
have proved your last meal upon earth ; for some of the rabble, under the 
notion of bringing you to yourself, began to throw water in your face with 
a liberality that was rather likely to produce suffocation than resuscitation. 
Conjecturing that quiet and a cordial were more likely to restore you than 
uproar and cold water, I assisted in conveying you into this shop, and 1 
am most happy that your recovery has done such speedy justice to my med- 
ical skill." 

Jocelyn expressed the deepest sense of obligation for his interference, 
and gladly accepted the farther offer of his accompanying him to his lodg- 
ings, as he hardly felt sufficiently recruited to return thither without assist- 
ance.* During their walk to Whitehall, the stranger introduced himself to 
Jocelyn as Colonel Rathbom, one of the disbanded officers of the old army ; 
and having sat with him some time, withdrew, promising to call on the next 
day to inquire after his health. Of this he was not enabled to give a very 
favourable account, when his new friend repeated his visit; for the water 
which had been so profusely poured over him when he was in a violent 
heat from the effect of the fire, as well as of his own exertions, had brought 
on so severe a cold and fever, that he Was for some days unable to quit his 
apartment. The agitation of his mind rather irritated his complaint ; lor it 
was sufficiently vexatious to have lost Julia in the very moment of regain- 
ing her, without the aggravation of being thus imprisoned by sickness, 
when his whole soul was bent upon following up the discovery he had so 
accidentally made. 

To these annoyances were now added apprehensions of the most painful 
and jealous nature. Colonel Rathbom, who had become a daily visitant 
to his sick chamber, began to instil into his ear the darkest suspicions of 
the motives by which the king had been actuated in interesting himself for 
Julia's preservation. He recalled his libidinous character, his notorious 
profligacy with regard to women, his secret haunts about the palace and 
elsewhere, for the gratification of his libertinism ; and coupling these dispo- 
sitions with the fact of his even neglecting the urgent occasion that called 
him into the city until a carriage could be procured, his whispering to one 
of the myrmidons, and desiring him to accompany the lady to a place of 
safety, he submitted to his auditor whether a doubt could be entertained as 
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totheieal motives o£his conduct These suggestions were indeed more 
than plausible ; and when he saw they had wrought their effect upon Joce- 
lyn, by exciting Eim to a passion of jealousy, he began to inveign bitterly 
against the general depravjty of the court, the degradation of the country, 
and the ruinous tendency or all the king's measures ; obscurely intimating 
that public affairs had now .arrived at a crisis that called upon every true- 
born. Englishman to come boldly forward, and lend his assistance towards 
averting the impending calamities. 

Jocelyn acknowledged the demoralized and humiliating state of the 
country, and professed his readiness to contribute towards its regeneration, 
could any honourable mode of effecting that object be pointed out to him. 
By dark and mysterious hints, the colonel gave him to understand that a 
plan was alseady in agitation for renledying the evils of the state, that some 
of the most distinguished characters were ai that moment engaged in ma- 
taring it* and that its success, of which there could be no doubt, would 
redound not less to the interest and advancement than to the glory of the 
parties embarked in it When pressed to be more explicit, he declared 
that the time was not yet ripe for a full communication, quoted long passages 
from the Revelations, whose accomplishment he pronounced to be at hand, 
and talked so wildly about astrological predictions, and a ruling planet, 
portending the subversion of monarchy, that Jocelyn began to set him down 
tor one of those narrow-minded and desperate enthusiasts, whose society 
it- would be much safer to avoid than to cultivate. Rathborn's attentions, 
however, during his sickness, continued unremitted, and the service he had 
conferred would not allow Jocelyn to refuse his urgent solicitations to dine 
with him at Battersea ; after which visit he determined to drop his acquaint- 
ance altogether, and not listen any more to dark and undefined proposi- 
tions, of which he only understood enough to see that they were of a dan- 
gerous nature. 

On the very first day accordingly of his quitting his chamber, he took 
boat with the colonel, who had come to escort him to his residence, and 
proceeded to Battersea. The house Was a lone and sufficiently forlorn- 
looking tenement, standing in the fields at a little distance from the water. 
"I have invited a few friends to meet you," said the Colonel, as they de- 
barked, "with whom I wish you to become better acquainted ; they are 
men of right religion, of approved zeal and courage, and, what is of more 
consequence, of lucky horoscopes ; they are associated with me as brethren 
in the great work ; and if, after this day's meeting, they pronounce yon 
fitted for election, you may perhaps have the honour." 

The clashing of swords and the uproar of angry voices, sounding from 
the house as they approached, cut snort the remainder of his harangue, 
and occasioned him to draw his sword and rush forward, exclaiming* " Ha ! 
are we betrayed? are we surprised? let every man defend himself to the 7 
last, and die the death of the righteous !" ' 

Instinctively drawing his sword, and following the colonel, Jocelyn has- 
tened into the house and entered a back room, where a scene presented 
itself which for some time completely baffled all his attempts toward eluci- 
dating its meaning. In the middfe of the room stood his old acquaintance, 
Winky Boss, surrounded by six or eight gaunt figures, whose shabby-gen- 
_ teel dress, reckless looks, and ferocious gestures, indicated broken fortunes 
and desperate character. Several of them were collaring the Dutchman, 
cursing, swearing, and threatening by turns ; all had their swords pointed 
at hie throat • while Boss, whose eyes were winking in double-quick time, 
repeatedly ejaculated — M Niet een woord! — niet een woord! — Ik kan 
wet spreeken een woord van Engelsch:" — intimating that he could not 
sjieak a single word of English. 
- To explain the perilous predicament in which he had unwarily placed 
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hiniseUL it may bo necessary to state that Winky Boss* having found hb 
way to England in search of his master, had learned the sad tidings of his 
death from Mr. Ashmole, who not only invited him to remain at South 
Lambeth till an opportunity should occur for his, returning to Holland, but 
made him a handsome present in money. With the latter he soon obtained 
consolation for all sorrows and disappointments by betaking himself to the 
Dolphin, a public house at Battersea, famous for its strong spirits and good 
tobacco. Unfortunately for Winky Boss, liquor only made him more 
thirsty, without ever, producing intoxication, although it might render his 
faculties somewhat muddy and obtuse. In this drowsy plight, after wan^ 
dering about the fields of Battersea for some time, he chanced to pass the 
back of Colonel Rathborn's house, and, beholding through an open window/ 
a table spread out with glasses and bottles, he very imeeremoniottsly combed 
into the room to allay the thirst with whiqh he was tormented, taking it for 
granted that as he bad money in his pocket to defray the reckoning, he 
could not be encountering any very serious risk. 

Contenting himself with the remainder of one bottle, an instance of 
moderation rather attributable to drowsiness than abstemiousness, he with- 
drew behind a large screen in one corner of the room, intending to enjoy a 
comfortable nap ; but before he could compose himself to sleep, a party of 
Colonel Rathborn's friends and accomplices entered the* apartment, and, 
having closed the window, began to discourse of subjects that involved life 
and death to themselves, and which in Boss's apprehension would be very 
likely to extend the same consequences to himself should he happen to be 
discovered. In this ticklish predicament his only chance consisted in 
observing a profound silence, a mode of self-preservation in which he per- 
severed with laudable prudence, until he perceived on a small shelf above 
his head a green bottle with a label round its neck, on which was inscribed 
that most attractive of all words, — " Schiedam," — the name by which his 
favourite liquor was then designated. With a most exemplary caution did 
he slowly steal up his hand to embrace the neck of the beloved bottle, which 
he would have safely transferred to his own mouth, but that a small wine- 
glass which had escaped his observation was displaced in the process, and 
tell smashing to the ground, l/p started the company in an instant, — 
down went the screen, — out flew the swords, — and the unintentional spy, 
dragged into the centre of the room, presently saw half a dozen weapons 
pointed at his throat, and became instantly aware that his only chance ol 
safety was to affect an utter ignorance of English. 

His appearance and his sputtering language were proof positive that he 
was a Dutchman ; but it was 1 not so easy to establish the negative, and 
convince them that he had not understood a word of what they had been 
saying. Some were for putting him to death at once, and throwing him 
at nightfall into the river ; others, believing in his ignorance of the language, 
recommended that he should be dismissed, and that their place of rendez- 
vous should be changed to prevent his giving any information,; during 
which discussion Winky Boss adjusted his pipe, and arranged his de- 
composed clothes with an appearance of perfect unconcern and a vacant 
look of ignorance. One who assumed some authority over his companions 
at length observed, that where six or eignt lives might be secured by the 
sacrifice of one, there was no room for farther hesitation, and therefore 
proposed that in order to implicate each equally in the responsibility for his 
murder, they should all fall upon him and despatch him, when he gave the 
signal for the assault General assent being given to this atrocious propo- 
sition, they raised their weapons, and looked at their comrade for the 
appointed notice of attack ; a moment of fearful suspense, which their 
intended victim employed in taking out a' pocket match-box^ striking a 
light, and puffing at the tinder, that he might .coax up flame enough for Ida 



pipe j while he still preserved a phlegmatic indifference, that might have 
convinced the most incredulous of his being utterly unacquainted with the 
subject of discussion. 

" Curse the fellow !" -cried the conspirator who was to have given the 
:iignal ; "he could never listen to us with so much composure if he under* 
& tood a single word of the language. 'Twere to throw away a murder to 
cut his throat, so we may as well turn the Dutch boor adrift, and take 
better heed in future to examine our roorrf, and look behind the screen 
before we proceed to business." 

It was precisely at this juncture that Jocelyn and Colonel Rathbom 
entered the apartment A peculiar side-glance which Winky Boss cast 
at the former, intimated to him that he did not wish to be recognised ; and 
as our hero was aware of the shrewdness concealed under his clownish 
exterior, he took the hint, and conducted himself towards him as if he had 
never seen him before. All the swords were quickly returned to their 
scabbards on the appearance of a stranger, and the party contented them- 
selves with stating to the colonel that, from the manner in which the 
Dutchman had been found concealed in the apartment, they considered 
him to be a spy, aad Were about to give him the spy's reward. Jocelyn, 
who spoke Dutch, volunteered to act as interpreter, and, cross-questioning 
Boss m that language with an appearance of great severity, explained to 
the company that he had clambered in at the window for liquor, having 
mistaken the place for a public house. To dispel every apprehension of 
future danger or betrayal, he added, that as the Dutchman was anxious to 
return to his own country, he would take him that evening on board a 
Danish vessel in the river, which was to sail next day for Rotterdam, and 
desire the captain, who was his particular friend, to see him safely trans- 
ported to Holland. Many thanks were given for this proposition, which 
seemed to meet the wishes of all parties. Winky Boss was locked up in 
one of the rooms until it could be put in practice ; and the remainder of 
the party proceeded immediately to dinner. 

During the repast, Jocelyn, who constantly saw fresh reason to distrust 
the desperadoes into whose society he had so unwarily thrown himself, 
observed the utmost circumspection, discouraged every attempt to give the 
conversation a political turn, was cautious not to compromise himself by 
any unguarded expression, and withdrew as soon as possible, under the 

Sretext of conveying the Dutchman to Greenwich, to put him on board the 
Danish ship before night-fall. It is unnecessary to state, that he had no 
real intention of this sort, having merely availed himself of the pretext to 
extricate him from the predicament in which he had found him. Instead 
of exporting that trusty though bibulous personage to Holland, he took 
him into his own service ; and though honest Boss, partly from drowsiness, 
and partly from the effect of liquor, had no very distinct recollection of the 
conversation he had overheard when concealed behind the screen, he re- 
tained enough of its general purport to determine Jocelyn never to exchange 
another word with the fanatical and dangerous Colonel Rathborn. . 

Just as he quitted the house at Bartersea, intending to walk to Lambeth 
and take boat, he passed a stranger, who, as soon as he approached, muf- 
fled himself up in his cloak and struck into the fields, — a circumstance 
which he by no means regretted, as he was most anxious to avoid being 
recognised as a frequenter of that susoicious residence, or an associate with 
its plotting inmates. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.* 

" Bon or sixteen, 
Pluck the lined crutch from thy old limping sire 
With it beat oat his brains ; Pity and fear, 
Religion to the cods, peace, justice, truth, 
Decline to your confounding contraries ; 
And yet coufurion live I" 
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Enabled now, by the complete restoration of his health, to bestir himself 
with activity, Jocelyn lost no time in instituting inquiries respecting Julia, 
but all his diligence proved unavailing in effecting any discovery of her re- 
treat Colonel Rathbom's conversation had directed nis suspicions to the 
purlieus of the palace, in the first instance ; and his search in that direction 
was proportionably keen. Baffled, however, in obtaining the smallest evi- 
dence that might justify his apprehensions, he determined to revisit the 
spot where he had rescued her, to inquire* whether any of the neighbours 
had heard the orders given to the coachman, or marked in what direction 
he had driven ; but the whole of Fleet-street was an undistinguishable 
mass of ruins ; the great fire spread as far as the Temple : and none but 
a few houseless wretches, or vagrants, prowling for plunder, were to be 
seen among the still-smoking rubbish. A space, above two miles in length, 
and one in breadth, presentee! a vast unbroken scene ofhideous desolation, 
where locality could only- be rudely traced by the disfigured fragments of 
some public monument or tower ; while in the midst of the destroyed city, 
the calcined and blackened skeleton of St Paul's church reared itself up, 
attesting, by its gigantic bones and fragments, the stupendous dimensions 
that it had once exhibited. 

Foiled in this project, he betook himself to Alderman Staunton's country- 
house, where he obtained an interview with that personage, who with inn. 
nite perturbation of manner, disclaimed all knowledge of Julia, or of her 
family, and once more implored Jocelyn never to renew such inquiries at 
his house. Respecting Constantia, he could give no information of a more 
satisfactory nature, contenting himself with stating that she had retired, for 
the present, into the country, and had not hitherto furnished him with her 
address. From the alderman's he betook himself to South Lambeth, but 
Mr. Ashmole was either as ignorant or as uncommunicative as his friend ; 
and Jocelyn returned to Whitehall, more and more convinced, from the 
result of bis inquiries, as well as from the concurrent circumstances of 
her disappearance, that the king had either caused her to be secreted, or 
must be privy to the place which, whatever might be her motives for that 
measure, she had voluntarily selected for her concealment 

To Jocelyn a state of suspense had always proved intolerable. Irritated 
at once by love, jealousy, and disappointment, he determined, after many 
debates with his own mind, to disregard all risk of offence, to avow to the 
monarch his passion for Julia, and to implore him to give, any information 
in his power as to the place to which she had been conducted. To select an 
opportunity for this hazardous inquiry was no easy task, for Lady Castlo- 
maine had caused him to be excluded from the private parties of the king, 
although his official situation under her majesty authorized his presence at 
all the public entertainments of the court Against individual audiences, 
formally requested, Charles had long set his face, for fear of an ossaatt, as 
he termed every remonstrance touching his present conduct, or any appeal 



to-se> femer, pttfmjees : and Jocelyn had therefore no alternate* b«t to 
addrvnbiuiet some of the court festivals. The first gala that had been 
given sane* the fire was already announced, and as his majesty had really 
ezeited himself with an unusual energy upon that occasion, by going; in 
hi*, barge to the Tower to order the blowing up of the houses about the 
Gtrai£ and subsequently on horseback towards the city, as we have already 
shown ; his courtiers and ministers of his pleasures determined to show 
their sense of his merits by enlivening the announced entertainment with 
an extraordinary festivity. True, it was a strange season to choose, when 
the city bed just suffered so heavy a judgment; when, in addition to the 
numbers of the middling classes who nan been suddenly reduced to beg- 
gary, H was calculated that above two hundred thousand of the poorer sort 
were scattered about the suburbs, sleeping under tents, or beneath the open 
sky, on the point of perishing from hunger and utter destitution ; but the 
court of Charles the Second was never squeamish when an outrage could 
ba offered to every feeling of commiseration or decency, and the preparations 
accordingly continued, aa if there was a~ signal triumph to celebrate, instead 
of «o dreadful a calamity to deplore. 

To do all honour to the occasion, his majesty resolved to appear for the 
first time in the new dress which he meant to introduce at court, and ac- 
cordingly, having discarded the doublet and stiff collar, bands and cloak,, 
he invested himself solemnly with his Persian attire, being a long richly 
embroidered cassock of black cloth, pinked with white silk under it, brought 
dose to the body, with a girdle set with precious stones, and a handsome 
tunic over tfee whole. The less were ruffled with black ribbon, and jewel- 
led buckles at the knee and foot were substituted for garters and shoe- 
strings, the tout twtmWt forming a very rich, manly, and becoming gar- 
ment* which several of the great courtiers had already adopted in compli- 
ance with his majesty's wishes. 

The place of entertainment was the court theatre, where, after some ex- 
cellent Italian singing by two eunuchs and a woman, there was a grand 
masque and ball, in which the king and queen, with all their distinguished 
visitants, performed various graceful dances in slow movement ; the splen- 
dour of their dresses,- the sweetness of the music, which consisted entirely 
of wind instruments, and the brilliant decorations of the saloon, constitu- 
ting; altogether a scene of rare elegance, combined with unrivalled magnrf- 
ieence. The king bavins resumed his seat after the dancing, and being 
at that moment surrounded by only a few of his more intimate associates, 
Jocelyn considered it a favourable opportunity for his purpose ; and implor- 
ing Mis majesty's pardon for the liberty, which he attributed to a deep 
attachment for the lady in question, he humbly stated the information he 
required. 

"Gadzooks! that is very true," cried the king, choosing to misunder- 
stand the object of his solicitation — I remember you were to have fifty 
pieces for preventing a wench from singeing her petticoats; my treasurer 
shall pay them to you." 

"I beg to assure your majesty," said Jocelvn, "that I was not influ- 
enced by any hope of reward, nor do I claim it : but, if your majesty would 
condescend to inform me where — " 

M Tush ! sir," cried Charles, interrupting him -— " must the king be an- 
swerable for every pretty Perdita that chooses to jilt her lover?" 

* Your majesty may perhaps have forgotyen," continued Jocelyn, "that 
the person who accompanied the lady in the carriage received instruc- 



1 Enough, sir, enough !" interposed Charles, with a stern look, and at 
the name time slightly colouring — " I am not to be questioned as to what 
orders I may give, nor do I recollect that the queen's private secretary is 

38—6 
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of hii majesty's privy councuV Turning his back npon JoceJyn attar 
this pointed rebate be exclaimed to the Duke of Buckingham — "What 
amy you, George, to this white pinking of the veBt ? methinka 'twere bet- 
ter without it : and this black ruffling of the leg, as if it were a pigeon's, 
shall we discard it for a peach-coloured silk stocking ? Pronounce, my 
arbUer efe/ranitorum, my monarch of the mode, for in foppery and frippery 
I acknowledge thee to "bo infallible." 

Buckingham gave his opinion with great gravity upon these important 
points, discouraging any alterations, commending the dress as at once de- 

Sint and manly, although he concluded with an offer of a heavy wager, 
at his majesty would oe presently tired of the innovation, and would 
resume his former garb. This bet the king accepted with much confidence, 
protesting his perfect approbation of the change ; but the result proved 
that Buckingham, who soon claimed the money, knew his capricious 
humour better than he did himself; for the Persian garment followed the 
fate of the ministers, mistresses, and favourites, of whom he had succes- 
sively grown tired — it was thrown aside and forgotten. 

Jocelyn's indignation at his cavalier dismissal from the royal presence 
was inflamed by the conviction that his suspicions were well founded, and 
that the king was the real author of Julia's abduction, and perfectly well 
acquainted with her place of concealment His majesty had begun with 
a wilful misconception, he had proceeded with an evasion, he had con- 
cluded with a rude and haughty sneer, but he had never denied the fact 
Indeed his manner and his equivocation amounted to a full admission in 
the mind of Jocelvn, who sat apart in a corner of the festive hall, indulg- 
ing bitter and jealous thoughts, and little participating in the mirth and 
merriment that surrounded him. The mummery usually exacted at these 
entertainments was now beginning. Kilfigrew having dressed himself up 
as a Quaker, went about denouncing the vices of the court, and prognos- 
ticating the most dreadful calamities in consequence, such as a stoppage to 
the supply of canary, claret, and muscadel for the men ; of Flanders lace, 
French gloves, Spanish rouge, and Dutch sprunking- glasses for the ladies ; 
. together with a general mortality among lap-dogs, monkeys, and parro- 
quets, pimps, panders, and parasites ; whereby the recreation and occu- 
pation of all ranks and sexes at Whitehall were likely to be annihilated. 

" What news, friend, in the city ?" inquired the kinjj, as he came up. 

" Worse and worse, friend," replied Killigrew, as if he were addressing 
a stranger. _ " All ^oing to rack and ruin ; commerce declining, confidence 
destroyed, incapable ministers, a pleasure-loving king, a discontented 
nation. And yet there is one good, honest, able man in the country, who, 
if he could be prevailed upon to undertake the management of affairs, ana 
look to every thing himself, would speedily redeem ail." 

'"Ods fish !" cried the king, "he must be a spruce and stirring blade, 
and it would like me well to know the name of such a phenix."- 

" His name," continued Killigrew, very seriously, " is Charles Stuart, 
who now spends his time in kissing and courting, in toying and tippling; 
but who has talents to perform all that I have said, if he would only devote 
himself to the undertaking." 

" Tush, friend !" replied the king, " what can you'expect from one who 
associates with such a deboshed, idle, and rakehelly fellow as Tom Killi- 
grew ?" 

" That he should laugh at him when he plays the fool, and endeav- 
our to profit by him when he acts the mentor," said Killigrew, and im- 
mediately moved off to another part of the apartment Attracted by the 
bustle and laughter that sounded from a distant part of the saloon, Charles, 
eir^r rt n tK« a i er t for amusement, hastened in that direction, and no sooner 
it, than several voices at once cried out, "Here is his majesty I 
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hero n hia majesty!" and opening to the right and left, disclosed totho 
king'* observation the strange figure whom they had been previously enctr* 
cling. It was a squat and corpulent Dutch woman, with gray eyes, sandy 
moustaches, a con with laced streamers' surmounting her hair, which was 
pomatmnmed back from the forehead ; two ponderous gold car-rings laying 

themselves down upon the fat of either shoulder ; and her costume But 

we need not describe it a second time, for the figure was Lady Compton, 
and her attire the identical suit she had worn upon her first presentation to 
Jocclyn, antl which having considerably suffered by the lapse of time, had 
been selected for her travelling-dress. She had come up to London, herself, 
finding Jocclyn's exertions ineffectual, to use her own personal influence 
with his majesty in procuring a settlement of the Brambfetye cause. Lord 
Rochester happened to hear her inquiring for Jocelyn's apartments at 
'Whitehall, and rightly conceiving that so grotesque a figure might afford 
amusement to the court, had introduced her into the saloon, informing her 
that she would be sure to find Mr. Compton among the company, or the 
king himself, if she desired to speak with him. The latter, indeed, was 
much more the object of her search than the former, and she no sooner 
gained sight of him in the manner we have described, than she waddled 
ap to him, curtseying, and exclaiming, — " Hoe is net met zyno majestcit 
dc koning? Vive le roi ! God bless de king!" 

" Who is it ? who is it ?" was eagerly buzzed about, while the exclama- 
tions of "Capital character! nimitably supported ! charmingly -dressed »" 
proceeded from the mouths of others, who took for granted mat the whole 
had been got up for the amusement of the king. As Charles himself looked 
somewhat nuzzled from not exactly comprehending the meaning of the 
mummery, tier ladyship proceeded to inform him, in the 6ame mixture ot 
Dutch, French, and English, that she had had the honour of being acquaint- 
ed with htm at Bruges and elsewhere, before the Restoration. 

" Prettily acted, i' faith ! and a droll piece of mummery," cried the king, 
who did not in the least recognise his old acquaintance, — " but somewhat 
enigmatical as to the plot, and no less questionable as to the player, unless 
H be Tom Wollop, the Falstaff of the Red Bull Theatre. 1 ' Not a little 
indignant at this supposition, her ladyship inquired whether he had so 
entirely forgotten his friend the quondam widow Wee^schaal, whom, he 
had once kissed at Bruges. " 'Otis fish !" exclaimed the king, laughing 
heartily, and looking at her more attentively in the face, — " sure as fate, 
it is the very same. Gadzooks! madam, thou'rt right welcome to our 
court ; and as I kissed thee in one frolic at Bruges, so will 1 kiss thee 
in another at Whitehall." In pleasant and playful mood his majesty 
suited the action to the word, whereat her ladyship simpered and curtseyed 
with an egregious satisfaction, and the spectators indulged their laughter 
without restraint, complimenting the king upon the acquisition of a new 
mistress, and even bringing up the queen to do introduced to her. Dutch 
rival ; while banter and raillery flewbfrom mouth to mouth, as. *he assem- 
blage addressed themselves tojicr with a mock homage, all parties seeming 
to enjoy the scene with the highest possible glee. Her ladyship, however, 
who had not been at the expense of coming up to London for pastime, 
proceeded immediately to business, by beseeching the king to interfere 
with the lord chancellor, and procure a decision of the long pending Bram- 
bletyc cause, a favour which nis majesty promised with as much readiness 
as he forgot to perform it 

Jccelyn was about to retire from this boisterous and uncongenial mirth, 
of vhich he knew not the cause, when he was unfortunately recognised 
by his step-mother, who waddled up to him, almost before he was aware 
of her purpose, and exclaimed, — "Hey, Jocelyn, tnyn zoon, hoe is het 7" 



at the hum time putting her aim round his neck, and giving him a onack 
that echoed through the hall. A new peal of laughter followed ttat 
hearty though unwelcome embrace, and Jocelyn, who was in no fitting 
mood to be made the butt of the company, was annoyed almost beyond 
endurance, by the banter of the courtiers, as weU as the irony of the sing. 
"Gramercv! man,** cried Charles, "I give thee joy with all mj heart, 
for this is doubtless the Orinda, the Roxalana, the JJulcmea, who was res- 
cued from the fire, and about whom thou weit so unhappy. A delicate 
creature, i' faith ! and too well calculated to raise a flame, to be allowed to 
perish in one. Who would not mount a ladder for such a kiss as that 7" 

With great difficulty did he command himself sufficiently to preserve 
silence and take no notice of the jeerers, as he partly led ana partly 
pulled her ladyship out of the festive hall, and conducted her to his own 
apartments, where she stated the object of her visit to London, and con- 
gratulated herself on her immediate success fn having obtained the king^B 
promise of interference. 

Jocelyn well knew the value of such a pledge; but willing to impress 
upon her mind that every purpose was now accomplished, he affected to 
consider it quite conclusive of success, and urged the propriety of her re- 
turning as soon as possible, both on account of Sir John's health, and of 
the great expenses of the metropolis. The latter argument was irresisti- 
ble, and she professed her readiness to quit London on the following day, 
if Jocelyn would undertake to procure her a conveyance, which he cheer- 
fully engaged to do. $Fext morning he accordingly bestirred himself by 
sunrise, engaged a vehicle, the driver of which made himself responsible 
for her safe arrival at Brambletye,and had the satisfaction of bidding adieu 
to her ladyship, who departed In high spirits at her imagined success. 
Most fortunate was it that he had exerted himself with such promptitude* 
for Rochester, elated at the amusement she had already afforded, had laid 
a scheme with Killigrew, Etheredge, and some others, for letting her loose 
upon the chancellor, while he was sitting in his own court ; ana the whole 
party were not a little mortified at her escape, as they calculated, from the ani- 
mosity she had expressed against him, that she would hardly content herself 
with any thing less than the demolition of his lordship's wig. 

Resfiess and uneasy, and anxious to avoid the raillery with wnictt he 
knew he should foe stifl persecuted, he determined to -avoid the eourt-idlers 
who were generally lounging about the stone gallery, the matted gallery* 
or the painted chamber or Whitehall ; and he was accordingly going round 
by the garden of -the palace, when the gate opened, and three figures pass- 
ed out into the park, whose apparition almost transfixed him to the spot on 
tthieh he stood, with utter amazement It was Julia, gayly and superbly 
dressed, Icairingupon the arm of Lady Castlemaine on one side, and upon 
that of Mark Walton on the other. She had evidently recognised nun, 
for she blushed deeply, turned aside her head, and walked forward wffh 
increased rapidity, leaving Jocelyn in a state of mind that baffles description. 
Her splendid attire, the character of the woman upon whose arm she 'Was 
leaning, the power of passing through the privileged gate,' which * 
understood to be reserved for the king and his mistresses ; every th: 
seemed te attest that she had been secreted about the palace, as he ha_ 
always suspected ; that she had been unable to resist the attractions of a 
court, and the solicitations of a royal lover ; that she had followed the in- 
famous example set by so many otner women of superior station to -herself 
And that she was in consequence utterly unworthy of his love. 

Inuated at once by indignation add disappointment, he hurried back to 
4ft**wn apartments* 'locked himself up, and devoted the remainder of Use 
day to solitude and the indulgence of his own melancholy thoughts. E 
the intervention of a night's rest, which generally sufficed to aOay the i 
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tion of Wb mind, had not at all dissipated the splenetic feelings of the day 
before : he no sooner arose than he wandered to the water-aide, stepped 
Into a boat, and desired to be rowed to the city, intending once more to 
.survey the ruins, a scene which seemed congenial to the desolate state of 
bis own mind. Instead of executing this purpose, he made his way, after 
landing, to Moorfiefds, which were then covered with a motley encamp- 
ment of poor houseless sufferers, huddled together under tents, awnings, 
And rags of every possible description, and surrounded by such goods and 
chattels as they had been enabled to snatch from the flames. Amidst the 
misery and squalor of this gypsy scene, stood the gayly-decorated booth 
of Pohchinello, the Italian puppet, whose exhibition, under the magic influ- 
ence of fashion, drew crowds of visitants from the court end of the town, to 
startle the surrounding wretchedness with the echoes of their obstreperous* 
mirth. 

Little solicitous of mingling with these heartless triflers, he wandered 
away from the scene, so wrapped in his own sad thoughts, that he scarcely 
knew what direction he was taking until he found himself in the vicinity of 
the Tower, when he observed, upon a projecting sign, a head of Merlin, 
over which was written, "Here lives an astrologer — admittance from 
twelve till four:" and under the painting was a quaint and humorous copy 
of verses. Pleased with the style and talent of this inscription, he resolved, 
in the hope of dissipating his uneasy reflections, to desire a sample of the 
wizard's skill ; although he had not the smallest confidence in the power of 
these necromancers. On mounting the stairs, he was .ushered into an 
ante-room filled with company, waiting their turn for an audience, as the 
wise man only received one at a time. In due course, Jocelyn was admit- 
ted into the sanctum sanctorum, where the astrologer sat installed, sur- 
founded with globes, astrolabes, mosaical rods, tables for calculating nativ- 
ities, and all the customary apparatus and trumpery of his calling. 

"What is your purpose ?" said the astrologer,. as he entered— M do you 
wish to learn the art of framing sign's and lamens, of erecting a scheme, 
easting nativities, forming horoscopes, or producing vivification by the 
divining rod ?" 

" If you know not the purpose with which I came, how can you know 
aught else concerning me ?" said Jocelyn, willing to puzzle the conjuror. 

" I can know nothing but by my art," replied the astrologer — "let me 
consult the stars, and make invocation, and you shall be satisfied of my 
skill." At these words he performed various fantastical contortions, con- 
sulted his books and his instruments, and after exclaiming — " Per vir- 
tutem illorum qui invocant nomen tuum, Hermeli, mitte nobis tres an- 
gelos," — he pretended to hold conversation with the three angels, whom 
the spirit Hermelus had sent him. At the conclusion of his conjuration, 
he said .to Jocelyn, " Your place of nativity is against you : Heaven send, 
you leave not your fleece in the one like a sheep, nor wear the other about 
your neck like a felon, for both a Bramble and a tye are concerned in your 
birth. What's here ? — Vulcan in opposition to you ? You are a player 
upon the guitar, I sec." 

" I am," said Jocelyn. 

44 Ay," continued the astrologer — "and this is not the sole point in 
which you resemble Orpheus, for like him you have snatched your Eury* 
dice from the region of fire, only to lose her again. Ha ! do you start ? 
have I touched you? You love her, then; and yet you were kissed by 
another, last night ; ay, and in the presence of the king and the whole 
court— proh pudor !" 

"I confess that you amaze me," said Jocelyn; "and if your art, or 
rather your information, which appears to be most quick and accurate, can 
pesolve ma where I may find*-**—" 
4* 
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depart!" with which words he polled down a wooden ps^tiovt, 
end him bo longer visible ; a new applicant weft admitted ; add Jo- 
celyn bad bo altemauve bat to walk down stake, aachqaitthe house, w fckli 
he did ia profound astonishment, not only at his being thus recognised by 
a stranger, but at the inexplicable celerity with which the last ni^Cs ce- 
curences at Whitehall had been conveyed to an obscure astrologer, in the 
neighbourhood of the Tower. The only wonderful feature of the whole 
transaction was the Protean power of roetatnorphofM, that enabled Lord 
Rochester, (for each was the astrologer,) to assume whatever disguise and 
character he pleased, and deceive his most intimate friends with the same 
facility as he Bad now deluded Jocelyn. For some weeks past, his fard- 
afaip had been in the habit of posting from Whitehall to the Merlin's Head 
in the city, where he had succeeded in establishing a prodigious reputation 
as a canning man ; sometimes availing himself of his celebrity for nis own 
mere asnaseaisnt ; and sometimes abusing the confidence he Bad inspired 
by rendering it subservient to the most licentious purposes. His male 
applicants were generally dismissed with some such swaggering ihaadwe 
a* that whieh Jocelyn had received ; but by telling the credulous feme** 
who consulted hhn, that, if they betook themselves to a certain spot, tttfr 
would encounter a man in a particular dress, who wss destined to-be than 
husband, and whose advances they ought not to reject, he was often ena- 
bled, by personating the character he had described, to gratify his propen- 
sity for intrigue and low amour, not less at the expense of his own heaeur 
than that of others. 

Making various attempts to solve, by all sorts of conjecture, the apparent 
mystery that involved thw astrologer, and still reflecting most painfully 
unoc Julia* degradation, Jocelyn wasted to the Tower-wharf, where hetsei 
boat again, and was re -conveyed to Westminster. As he passed one ef 
the courts of law in this quarter, he observed a crowd around the door, and 
various detached parties whispering together at a little distance $ anil, 
upon inquiring the cause of the assemblage, was informed that one ef the 
regicides was at that moment upon his trial. Though in general avers* 
from all scenes of such solemn and pnmrat interest, s feehng of mingled 
curiosity and commiseration induced hhn to join the throng of those whs 
were pressing through the door-way, and to enter the hall. It was com- 
pletely full; and though the greater part ef the crowd consisted of the lower 
orders, they stood uncovered, observing a profound silence, or only con- 
versing together in anxious whispers, all eyes being directed towards the 
upper end of the hall, and every countenance wearing an expression of 
deep awe. Gradually making ha way up to the bar, Jocelyn was at length 
enabled to look over the circular enclosure ; and, directing his eyes 'to toe 
spot set apart for the criminal, a thrill of horror shot to his very heart at be- 
holding his friend, the unfortunate Mr. Strickland. 

Recoiling instinctively back from the dread of being recognised by a 
criminal on trial for his life, and overcome at the same time by a gush of 
sympathizing anguish, he would have shrunk away ; but as the proceed- 
ings were now about to commence, the crowd behind pressed up to the bar 
with a vehemence which he had not power to resist, and he thus remained 
6xed to the spot he occupied, a compulsory witness of the trial. Finding, 
however, that although he could observe every thing that passed, he wss 
so placed as not to be distinguishable from within the bar. he became more 
reconciled to his imprisonment, and ventured to oast another glance at the . 
wretched man, who now stood arraigned by his real name of Valentine 
Walton, as a murderer, traitor, and regicide. His appearance was little 
altered since Jocelyn had parted from him at Haelbeek. These was the 
same wild neglected beard, the same wan and haggard 



, and terror, that had fornssrly kep t la s eyes glancing from one ob- 
no( toaaotfaer, in perpetual suspicion, were nowsnoceeded by a fixed look of 
firm desperation. Like some wud animal, which,after having used every effort 
to escape, stands fiercely at bay when it is finally chased into the tolls, did 
Valeatue Walton gather courage, from despair, and look round at the coot 
that was to try him, and at the myriad eyes that were riveted upon him, 
with an expression of resolute and even fierce defiance. Beneath him sat 
his wifej who had insisted npon acting us his eouhsei and defender, and who 
oposi this mwful occasion preserved ail that dignified calmness and majestic 
se)£poewBflaion, which Joceiyn had so often admired in her demeanour at' 
Haefbeck. 

After enlarging upon the peculiar hemousness and enormous atrocity of 
the offence, and indulging in a proportionate strain of invective and vitupe- 
ration against the prisoner, the cou n se l for the crown drew a frightful pic- 
tut* -of the evils entailed upon the country by the late detestable usurper, 
which he contrasted with its present happy and glorious state under his 
most sacred majesty King Charles the Second, upon whom he pronounced 
a w^wring panegyric ; and concluded his long speech by stating, that as the 
prisoner at the bar had been so many years absent from England, during 
winch time he had changed his name, Ibid artfully suffered his beard to grow, 
and had encouraged other alterations of personal appearance for the pur- 
pose of dssgpusing himself as much as possible, mere might have been eon* 
siderabfte difficulty in proving his identity, had they not been fortunately 
provided with a witness who nad known him under every change of cir- 
ewnstances, and who could not only swear to his person, but to Ins guilt, 
afcfcough thai was already sufficiently notorious. This witness, he de- 
clared, was the only one he should call, and it Was a satisfaction to be able 
to state that he was not only a gentleman of unimpeachable veracity, but 
one who, in this instance, had evinced a more than Roman virtue by sacri- 
ficing every ieehng of regard and kindred upon the 'double altar of patri- 
otism to his country and loyalty to his king. 

During the delivery of this speech, the prisoner had preserved a look of 
unaltered firmness, which only varied towards its conclusion into an es> 
passion of slight wonder. But no sooner had the crier pronounced aloud 
the name of Mark Walton, as the man whose evidence was to condemn 
him ; no sooner had he seen his nephew actually standing up in the wit- 
ness-box, than he leaped suddenly backwards, as if recoiling from a demon* 
and clasping his hands together above his head, while bis whole face was 
dntorted by ungovernable passion, he shouted out in a terrible voice, " Vil- 
lain! monster! parricide! man!? may the blood and the curse of a mur- 
dered uncle, of one who adopted, fed, and nurtured thee in his bosom, tali 
upon thy head, and wither up thy heart ! May thy hopes be blasted in this 
world! and in the next, may fires unquenchable — — " 

Overcome by the paroxysm of his wrath, he could not complete the male 
diction. His usually wan complexion was suffused and sanguine, the 
veins swelled, perspiration trickled from his forehead, his blood-shot eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets, the horrible grinding of his teeth became 
audible as he gnashed them together, his body writhed as if the mighty 
convulsion within would rend it asunder, and then every limb becoming 
suddenly rigid, he fell backwards in a fit By order of the judge, he was 
retJsowd from the court, his who accompanying him and promptly perform- 
ing such melancholy offices as the occasion required, by loosening his 
bands, applying volatile skits to his nose, and gitmg proper directions tor 
the bewildered officers of the court 

Apparently . 
Walton gave the most conclusive 
winding up his 




tempted to disguise bis hideous ingra titu de end treacherous violation of 
every claim of consanguinity, under the flimsy veil of fealty to the king and 
duty to the public. 

At the conclusion of bis deposition, Mrs. Walton retained into the court; 
her countenance a little saddened, bat. still collected and undismayed. 

u Who is of counsel for the prisoner?"' inquired the judge. 

"I am, my lord,'' replied Mrs. Walton. " I was his counsellor and ad- 
viser in the offence ; I will be his defender in his trial ; I would willingly 
be a sharer in his punishment I have but afew words to say, and I hops 
therefore to stand excused if I enter into a short detail of our private his- 
tory. I am the sister of the late sovereign of these realms,- his highness 
the Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions 
and territories thereunto belonging." 

«* Woman ! woman !" cried the judge, angrily, "we know of no such 
person here. If you speak of the late execrable usurper, Oliver Cromwell, 
call him by his name.** 

"My lord, my lord, calmly resumed Mrs. Walton — "names are of 
tittle import You may, with a worse than cannibal rage, dig up >and insult 
the remains of that man before whom, when alive, you cowered in the very 
dust You may nail up that head upon Westminster Hall, whose bokl 
and bright intellect exalted England to the very pinnacle -of renown, and 
controlled the destinies of Europe. But you cannot tear him down from 
the iUustrious niche he occupies in the temple of history ; you cannot un- 
tomb him from the imperishable monument he has built for himself by bis 
own great and valorous exploits. My husband was intrusted by him with 
an almost unlimited power and authority ; bow he exercised it let those 
atte st w ho were subject to his sway. But though we were connected with 
the Protector by every tie of blood and interest, we were no parties to his 
usurpation ; we had not assisted him to depose an hereditary tyrant, in 
order to set up a despot whose title was his sword. Deeming thar this noble 
nation was never meant to be the patrimony of a family, but was fully cap- 
able of governing itself we were the stanch advocates of a republic ; and 
no sooner had we ascertained the real views of the Protector than' we sev- 
ered ourselves from his communion, gave up all our appointments, aban- 
doned power and sway, and retired into the obscurity of private life." 

u You should have done that before the murder of the king," observed the 
jedae; "you would then have had public opinion with you.* 

"Public opinion !" exclaimed Mis. Walton, with a slight expression of 
co ntemp t "The wind is not more uncertain. In our last place of con- 
cealment, my unfortunate husband gazed every day upon a picture repre- 
senting the murder of William the First of Holland, who was slain in the 
most cowardly manner by a sordid and bigoted assassin. This man did 
the Spanish nation, which had instigated nira to the deed, celebrate and 
canonize as a martyr, while his family was ennobled and enriched. Charles 
the First was tried by a public, legal, solemn tribunal, and the seventy 
or eighty Judges who condemned him, are execrated, hunted down, and 
exterminated like wild beasts. Such is public opinion.* This fleeting 
breath may perhaps be in favour of the restored government, — yet what 
has it eflected ? This great and godly nation, so lately the terror of its ene- 
mies, rendered contemptible and efleminate by profane debaucheries, and 
given over to the dominion of harlots, profligates, and drunkards, is become 
the scorn of Europe, is invaded and insulted by the weakest of its foes, its 
ships burned in their harbours, its people put to flight and shame, its verj 

* iu thi> wattes imnlieated In the king** trial chose to overtook the defective coned- 
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capital threatened ; while an outraged Deity, in manifestation of his wrath, 
has devastated the land with pestilence, and destroyed its metropolis by 
fire." • 

44 Hold thy audacious tongue 1" cried the, judge — "and nil not thus 
against the government of his most sacred ihajfesty. All that you have said 
is quite irrelevant Do you deny the prisoner's guilt?" 

u Yes, my lord; but I admit fee act of Which he stands arraigned, for 
Valentine Walton never meant to quit the earth with a lis in his mouth." 

" Woman ! how dare you trifle with the court!" cried the judge. " As 
you admit the act, I will proceed to charge the jury, and you may bring for- 
ward the prisonei (hat he may hear his sentence.*' 

" My lord," said Mrs. Walton, in a more solemn tone of voice — "it is 
out of my power to produce him ; he has escaped 1" 

u How ! — what mean you ? — escaped !" exclaimed his lordship, start- 
ftg*p in great agitation. « Mr. Sheriff, *nd*offleen of the court, look to it 
wtpstrttost ! Lieges ! 1 ehergeyou att in the king's name to be aiding and 
abetting! Send to the horse*guaKse for assistance! Raise * hoe end 

ciyi* 

« Compose yourself, my lord," TesflMttea Mrs. Walton -^ "he is beyond 
your jurtsdictioh. He haa removed lite eause into a higher cewtj whence 
not ah tto kmgBttf the earth/nor dfl their guards, nor all ike efrmw in the 
world, cim-summon htm toabpearWote you. He k 'dead I" 

« Dead r exclaimed the judge, with a look of incredulity •-*- •'this is some 
pint er device to defraud the scaftbtd of fo doe. Look to him, oAcers, in- 
stantly , and let me hear the trttth." Two or three officials ef the court 
having now confirmed that the prisoner was dead, h« lordship exclaimed 
in a loud audungry voice *•»- " Insolent and unfeeling woman 1 hew have you 
dared to waste the time of the coui^~ how have y*a had me he«2l to plead 
his eause, when vou knew your husband to be a corpse?" 

"Because* w&heoVto vmdieate his fernery — because 1 rejoiced that he 
had escaped from his miseries — that Mb mind Waa»evered'fe*» me 'tene- 
ment of clay bj Which it was broken and shattered -^ that fee had avoided 
a puttie rgnofamkmfl death. That is no deceaae wtoch:protmBe*f»grre>me 
back the'SuBbafld of my youth ; which, renewing 'the boM, etear wwelleet, 
fte|mYebenevoteht^aTt,tha%^weiim^ «Mmi(et ttMAn to the 

sky to await our second bridal." 

"Away with her V cried the jutfge — «ske tavern. 6he hi vptftttd all 
over with treason -- away with her!" With these wtwuste broke ttp me 
court, ^pperentryfo great dndgetmat having beenftsftpomted of his vic- 
tim; ahd Jocelyh,a8Werlaf m^omerepeela^ 
hall, irfonlr of me latter teceJmrg to one ttiflfter suol^8ilsa£e**» they're* 
collected of Weftotfs isarly history.* 

• T«fcnen«mittk, ft '«bnsAnw«ts%kA««r a^r, n ac «snh <asJsftbn fains 
Cterafeta, was B^mrgpvSrtBt^ifMai^^yimaad^Craylaad, wnh «lHa*4ml«f £s/. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Cases and deprecations are in Tain : 

The sun will shine and all things hare their coarse, 

When we, the corse and burden or the earth. 

Shall be absorb'd, and mingled with its tfusT; 

Our guilt and desolation must be told 
* From age to age, to teach desponding mortals, 

How Tar beyond the reach of human thought, - 

Heav'a, when incens'd, can punish.** 

- Lulo'i JPbtot Cwitmtg. 

Our hero's feelings at the scene we have just been describing, would 
. have been of a still morepainfal and harrowing nature, bad he been aware 
that he was in some degree instrumental, however unintentionally, in pro- 
curing the arrest and trial of the unfortunate prisoner. It will be recol- 
lected that at the time Mark Walton had borrowed money from hint, he 
had declared his intention of appropriating it .to a purpose in which, if 
successful, his fortune would be made for life. This nefarious project was 
no other than the discovery and capture of his uncle, by whom, as bad 
truly been stated at the trial, he had been originally adopted, fed, and nur- 
tured ; although the uncle's compulsory flight from England at the period, 
of the Restoration had of course broken off the intimacy, and severed all 
communication between them. By bis acquaintance with the friends and 
agents whom his uncle still retained, and who were iu the habit of occa- 
sional intercourse with him through the medium of the burgomaster of Rot* 
terdatn, he had contrived to possess himself of his place o? concealment, a 
secret, of which the heartless ingrate immediately saw the value, and as 
instantly resolved to turn it to account. Dissolute in his habits and in* 
volved in debt, he saw within his grasp the means of present relief and 
future gratification : others, by a similar exercise of treachery towards the 
late king's judges, had made their fortunes, and were well received at 
court ; and he could gloss over the atrocity, as they had done, by giving it 
the name of loyalty and public duty. 

Reconciled to his projected enormity by these, arguments, nothing re- 
mained but to provide the means of its execution. His pecuniary dis- 
tresses offered an insurmountable obstacle, until the lean from Jocelyn 
removed this difficulty, when nothing remained but to make the best bar- 
gain in his power with government, as to the remuneration he was to 
receive by way of blood-money ; and to get instructions from some com- 
petent person, as to the most eligible method of proceeding. For this 
purpose he applied to Sir George Downing, who from his long residence 
as envoy at the States, was not only well qualified to afford the requisite 
information, but had actually advanced ana enriched himself by procuring 
the seizure of three of the king's judges abroad, under circumstances of 
treachery scarcely less atrocious than those which he was himself meditat- 
ing. From this most worthy coadjutor he not only received full instruc- 
tions how to act, but was introduced by him to one of the king's ministers, 
from whom he obtained a promise, that if he succeeded in his project, a 
1 portion of his uncle's confiscated estates should be restored to him. 

Thus provided with the means of executing his perfidious design, and 
excited by the expectation of the reward, he set out for a port of the Span- 
ish Netherlands, in a small government cutter, the captain of which was 
instructed to hover upon the coast, for the purpose of seconding his ester- 
prise. Two or three anonymous letters, and some suspicious demonstra- 
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tioitt about the castle of Haelbeck, operated bo effectually upon the watch* 
tul terrors of \Vs inmate, that he was induced once more to change his 
quarters, and return into Holland, which country, being then at war, with 
Rngland, seemed to offer a more secure asylum. This was precisely what 
his unprincipled nephew intended. The road along which his victim must 
necessarily pass, approached to within a Small distance of the sea ; the 
hour of his departure was ascertained; a party of sailors were placed 
in ambush, and the unfortunate exile and his family, falling into the trap 
laid for them, were surprised, seized, and conveyed on board the cutter, 
which carried them up the Thames, when Walton was committed close 
prisoner to the Tower, and the females were set at liberty. 

The nephew, who had taken good care not to appear in this transaction, 
found his way back to England by a different conveyance, intending, by 
a refinement m treachery, to insinuate himself into his uncle's confidence, 
and learn his plan of defence, in order that he might defeat it Set. ashore 
in London under circumstances that rendered them objects of real or af- 
fected detestation, Mrs. Walton and her daughter, being denied all im- 
mediate access to the prisoner, betook themselves in the first instance to 
Alderman Staunton, whose connexion* with the government rendered him 
peculiarly sensitive as to any intercourse with the family of a regicide. In 
great trepidation of spirit, he requested his friend Mr. Ashmole to receive 
the fugitives at Turret House, a proposition which that gentleman felt him- 
self obliged to decline from the same motives ; and hence, the agitation 
and the eagerness to disclaim all knowledge of the parties, which Jocelyn 
had remarked, whenever he made inquiries at these respective residences, 
It seemed as if the wanderers, pursued by the terror that attached to Wal- 
ton's name, were to find no resting-place for their feet, no hand to welcome, 
no house to shelter them. But Constantia had no sooner learned their ar- 
rival, than disdaining all these cowardly and selfish apprehensions, she flew 
with open arms to her friends, pressed them to her affectionate heart, de- 
sired tfiem to share her fate and fortune, and proposed, that to avoid being 
indebted to any one,- they should all three live together, an arrangement 
which, since the death of her father, would be peculiarly gratifying to 
herself. 

This generous offer being' accepted with gratitude, she immediately en- 
gaged for their reception the house withinside Temple-bar, from which 
she was fortunately absent in company with Mrs. Walton, at the moment 
when Julia had been rescued by Jocelyn, in the manner already described. 

Mark Walton had no sooner arrived in London, than he hastened to 
call upon his relatives, affecting to take the deepest interest in the fate of 
his uncle, reprobating the treachery by which he had been entrapped, and 
offering his services towards assisting in the defence, or in whatever other 
way they could be rendered available. At a moment when they seemed 
to be shunned and deserted by all the world except Constantia, such con- 
duct, especially in one who held a situation about the court, bore an ap- 
pearance of generosity and disinterestedness, which Julia failed not to recog- 
nise with the fervour that belonged to her character, and which the object 
of it was willing to attribute to motives of a tenderer and more personal 
nature. He had never- seen her since they had played together as children, 
and was no less astonished at the improvement a few years had effected, 
than smitten by the charms he now contemplated in the full perfection of 
her womanhood. The visits, which had been begun by policy, were now 
continued from an attachment to his fair cousin, that gathered strength 
every day ; and he looked forward to the possibility of reconciling all parties 
to the marriage, by making it appear that he was a compulsory witness in 
the prosecution of his uncle, and by offering to settle upon Julia the family 
estate which was to be restored to him by the government 8ueh an ex- 
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p*eUtio*wM net lose absurd uian sordid i but kaaveesre pecnfcajfr Ue#* 
to make the moat foolish miscalculation*, because they judge or, others by 
. themselves, and thus lay the foundation of their plans upon a wrong cst>- 
roato of human nature. 

For Mutt lima, howevor ( ho succeeded in ingratiating himself with Julia. 
Being-allowed to communicate with the prisoner by letter, Walton's family 
learned his determination to plead guilty, a resolution which they combated 
most strenuously, and which his nephew also condemned as pusillanimous 
sdfstandonrncnt. He even accompanied Julia to a celebrated counsellor 
at Westminster, to solicit litra to undertake the defence ; and it was upou 
this occasion that Jocelyn had seen them arm-in-arm together as he came 
out of tho banqueting room, where the king had been touching for the evil, 
although his transient glance of the man's^igure did not allow him to re- 
cognise Mark Walton. 

la one instance, tho growing attachment of the latter enabled him to 
aftord Julia an essential service. On the day that she had been rescued 
from the fire, and sent away in a carriage by the king's orders, ho happened 
to recognise her. aa the vehicle drove up to the back door of Baptist May's 
apartments. The latter was the keeper of the privy purse, and the chosen 
minister of his majesty's private amours; a circumstance which imme- 
diately suggested to Mais; Walton the motives with which his cousin was 
eeaweyed 10 this disreputable haunt Too abject a courtier to interfere 
openly with any proceeding in which the royal pleasures were concerned, 
bo contented himself for the present with noticing tho person who had 
accompanied her, who proved to be one of the king's minions, with whom 
ho had a slight acquaintance. By throwing himself in this man's way, and 
attuding to the affair in which he had been engaged in a tone of raillery and 
hadinago, he extracted from him all the particulars ; and no sooner learned 
that Julia wee in a state of insensibility. at the time of the rescue, than his 
crafty and scheming brain suggested to him the possibility of his passing 
himself off ae her deliverer. lTj in addition to this claim upon her gratitude. 
ho could release her from her present dangerous predicament, he flattered 
himself that each important services wouldgo far to counteract any preju- 
dice she might imbibe against him for his conduct towards his uncle, even 
should he mil to make it appear that he was driven to act in that affair by 
an inevitable necessity. 

The greet difficulty was to extricate her from Bab May's clutches without 
compromising himself or appearing m the transaction ; for ho was sensible 
that if he made the king his. enemy, the confiscated estato would, in ail 
probability, never reach his hands, and he should have then incurred the 
odium of ma uncle's sacrifice without reaping a single advantage. After 
some days* plotting and planning, he presented himself to Lady Castlc- 
Miawey declared his neesion for Julia, stated the circumstances under which 
the king had ordered her to be secreted in Bab May's apartments, enlarged 
upon her daolins charms and great powers of fascination, in order to 
provoke her ladyship's jealousy, and concluded by imploring her assistance 
in ofleeting the liberation of his mistress. This her ladyship, always afraid 
of new rivals, seadily undertook to do ; adding, that there was no tunc toe* 
lost, ss the kins* who bad been confined to his room from a. severe cold 
occasioned by km exertions at the time of the fire, meant to go out that day 
for the first time, and she had. heard him, not two hours before, give order* 
that May should be in attendance in the afternoon. 

Between the keeper of the king's privy purse and her ladyship there, had 
long existed a league offensive and defensive, cemented by a sense of 
mutual advantage from kw continuance, and a fear of tho consequences 
they might respectively entail upon each other by a rupture. 

There was therefow little difficulty in the. present negotiation. Her 
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ladyship undertook to bear him harmless ; and May, who knew that it 
wis much safer to ofiend the king than the king's mistress, willingly intro- 
duced her to his prisoner, and suffered Mark Walton to accompany her 
into the apartment The clothes that Julia wore at the time of the fire 
had been so soiled by dirt and smoke as to be utterly unfit for use, and she 
had therefore no alternative but to put on those which were supplied to her 
by a. tire-woman sent for that purpose, although from tljeir style of fashion 
and splendour they were suited neither to her taste nor her situation. 
Lady Casdemaine stated the object of her visit, attributed her interference 
to the solicitations of Mark Walton, eulogized his courage in thus exposing 
himself to the king's wrath, and perhaps to utter ruin, to effect her libera- 
tion, and concluded by urging her to put on her hood and make her escape 
immediately, as the king would be likely to visit that apartment in tne 
course of the afternoon. Julia needed no second solicitation ; she speedily 
prepared for flight in company with her deliverers ; her ladyship's key let 
them out of the private door of Whitehall garden into the park ; and such 
were the circumstances under which their appearance together had excited 
so utter and agonizing an astonishment in tne mind of Jocelyn. 

Julia took leave of Lady Gastlemaine with the most fervent thanks for 
her timely interference, and, escorted by her cousin, proceeded to Turret 
House, where she hoped to meet her friend Constantia, or at least to gather 
tidings of her and of her mother ; an expectation in which she was not 
disappointed. Although Mr. Ashmole, who held several places under 
government, was still apprehensive of harbouring Mrs. Walton beneath 
his own roof^ he had procured lodgings for her and: for Constantia, who was 
determined to share her iate, in the immediate vicinity. Both were now 
summoned to Turret House, and the joy of this meeting, after the intense 
anxiety they had all been suffering since Julia's mysterious disappearance, 
must be left to the imagination of the reader. Julia presented ner cousin 
to the assemblage as her double deliverer ; first, from the balcony, in which 
she must have inevitably perished but for his prompt and courageous aid ; 
and secondly, with not inferior peril to himself, from the power and the 
sinister designs of the king. It will be recollected that this was* the day 
before the trial, when nothing was yet known of his treason to his uncle, 
and when there was consequently no reason to check those overflowings of 
gratitude and admiration with which the whole assemblage, and particularly 
Julia, acknowledged his inestimable services. 

As it was deemed probable that the king might institute some inquiry 
as to her escape, and even endeavour to recover possession of her, it was 
suggested that she ought to be immediately removed to a considerable 
distance from London ; a proposition which Mr. Ashmole not only warmly 
seconded, but mentioned a sequestered' residence belonging to a friend of 
his own, and situated in a beautiful part of Ashdown forest, in Sussex, 
which was at that moment to be let, and which would be admirably adapt- 
ed to their present object of privacy and seclusion. This retreat, Con- 
stantia instantly undertook to engage ; it was agreed that they should 
remove to it immediately after the trial ; and Mark Walton, having inquir- 
ed the exact situation of the house, withdrew to prosecute his own nefa- 
rious plans. 

From the unfortunate state of his mind, as well as from the dreadful 
fate that would have awaited him had he survived, the friends of Mr. Wal- 
ton were rather disposed to consider his death as a happy deliverance than 
an event to be deeply deplored. All the suffering ana ignominy of a pub- 
lic execution had been avoided, and his widow even viewed the occurrence 
as a special interference of Providence. Accompanied by Julia and Con- 
stantia, she retired in a few days to the sylvan asylum that had been pro- 
vided for thorn, where, in the tranquillity of the spot, the beauty of the 
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scenery, and ia the undisturbed enjoyment of all the solaces to be derived 
from friendship and religion, they endeavoured 4b forget me privations they 
had suffered, and the agitating events in which they had ail been partici- 
pators. This soothing and peaceful calm was not, however, destined to be 
of long continuance. Mark Walton had no sooner got a portion of his 
uncle's estate restored to him, adrcumstanceon which he mainly relied for 
success in his overtures to J aha, whom he looked upon as impoverished 
and even pennytess, man he hastened down to Pmpmgford Lodge, (for 
such was the name of their retreat,) and demanded an interview. Mrs. 
Walton sternly refused to see him, a resolution in which she ever remained 
inexorable : but Julia, who still imagined herself to be under incalculable 
obligations to him, did not feel herself warranted in dismissing him un- 
heard. With all the crafty subtlety that canning could suggest, or false- 
hood invent, did he endeavour to gloss over his infamy, protesting that he 
was a most unwilling witness against his uncle, and could not without 
peij ui i have acted otherwise than as he did. He then vaunted the high 
favour in which he stood with the king and government ; in proof of winch 
be exhibited the royal grant, to him and his heirs, of his uncle's estate; and 
concluded with a formal avowal of his passion, and demand of her band, 
urging her to observe, that he came once more as her deliverer, to rescue 
her from poverty, obscurity, and reproach, and restore her, as well as his 
aunt, to wealth, society, respect, and a residence upon the lost estate of 
their -ancestors. 

Equally unconvinced by his arguments and untempted by his offers, 
Julia assured him that she could only repeat the, expression of the deep 
gratitude which, for herself personally, she should ever feel bound to enter- 
tain towards him ; declaring, at the same time, in the most explicit and 
unequivocal terms, that he need never look for the smallest success in his 
suit, as her affections were not in her own power to bestow ; and she there- 
fore urged him to abandon a pursuit which was equally hopeless to him, 
and painful to herself and her mother, who had declared her unalterable 
resolution of never seeing him. With this formal rejection, she curtseyed 
and left the room, in spite of all his efforts to detain her, hoping that by the 
decided manner of his dismissal, he would be discouraged from persecuting 
her any farther. This, however, was far from being the case : in spite of 
all interdicts, he again repeatedly made his way into the house, renewing 
his solicitations with increased vehemence ; and after the doors had been 
shut against him, he not only accosted Julia and Constantia in an angry 
and alarming manner, whenever they walked beyond their own premises ; 
but beleaguering the garden, which was only separated from the forest by a 
hedge, he listened to their conversation, ana again urged his overtures with 
violence of behaviour that almost amounted to menace. Week after week, 
and month after month, passed away with little variation in this succession 
of annoyance, except that their tormentor aggravated it by insolently de- 
claring he would never abandon his pursuit ; until at length the inmates 
of Pippinvford Lodge, feeling the unprotected nature of their situation, 
knowing the character of their assailant, and dreading the desperate ex- 
pedients to which he might ultimately have recourse, began to consider 
the propriety of abandoning their abode, and seeking a new place of 
refuge. 

Cm the discovery of Valentine Walton's real history, Jocelyn had con- 
gratulated himself that he had resisted the first impulse of his passion, and 
had not compromised himself with the daughter of a regicide, a connexion 
which would have been considered little less than treasonable in any one 
holding a situation about the court The disparaging conclusions he had 
drawn from having seen Julia arm-in-arm with Lady Castlemaine and h**r 
•ousin, confirmed this feeling. He held himself happy in having escaped 
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from a fascinating but artful woman, whose family Was disreputable, and 
whose character was licentious. He considered that his passion was com- 
pletely eradicated from his heart, and complimented himself upon the pru- 
dence and resolution with which he had effected that difficult measure. 
But these were transient impressions ; there was a void in his bosom which 
no other object could supply ; his thoughts reverted to the first mistress of 
his affections, sometimes with anger, sometimes with pity, but always with 
regret; and, notwithstanding his experience. of its past inefficacy, he again 
plunged into dissipation in the vain hope of abstracting his thoughts from 
the painful subject upon which they were perpetually brooding. 

Such had been his course of lire for some time, when, upon returning 
home one morning, be was told that there was a lady in his apartment, 
who had been waiting for him two or three hours. Surprised at this intel- 
ligence, he entered the chamber, when a female figure arose from the chair 
in which she had been sitting, threw back her hood, and discovered to Joce- 
lyn the large black eyes which he had never forgotten since they first ar- 
rested his attention in the grand tournament at Paris. " Good heavens !" he 
ejaculated — " Constantia Beverning here !" 

" Yes, sir," replied Constantia — "lam once more a despiser of con- 
ventional forms and observances, for which I have no other excuse than 
that I slight them, as I did before, in order to render services to my fellow- 
creatures. I have made a discovery, which, I trust, will secure the happi- 
ness of the two people I most esteem upon earth, if it be made known to 
them, but of which, if the established punctilios of social intercourse are to 
be observed, they may for ever remain ignorant Before I divulge it, I have 
one question to ask. You formerly confessed to me that your whole heart 
was devoted to Julia. Does that attachment continue ?" 

" Alas !" replied Jocelyn, " I wish I could answer in the negative. 1 
wish I could tear from my bosom the memory of a woman whom I still love, 
though she has proved herself unworthy of my affections." 

" Unworthy !" exclaimed Constantia, with an indignant surprise: " are 
you mad ? she is every thing that is pure, noble, and unsullied." Jocelyn 
related the circumstance from which he drew his inference against her 
honour. " For shame, sir ! for shame !" resumed Constantia ; " your 
suspicion of such a woman is an insult which I could resent, but that I 
pity the feelings with which you must learn the injustice you have done 
ner." In a few words she explained the mode of Julia's escape, and ac- 
counted most satisfactorily for her appearing in the company of Lady 
Castlemaine. 

" Fool! idiot! that I have been!" ejaculated Jocelyn, groaning with 
distress of mind. " Oh that every other obstacle were removed with 
equal ease 1 Oh that she were purified from family taint and opprobrium, 
as effectually as she is from all personal reproach ! Oh that she were the 
daughter of any one but Valentine Walton, the regicide !" 

" She is not the daughter of Valentine Walton !" said Constantia sol-* 
emnly ; " and this is the discovery which I am come to communicate to 
you." 

" Gracious Heaven !" exclaimed Jocelyn — " who then is her father ?" 

" That remains to be yet learned," replied Constantia. " I have per- 
formed my mission. Mrs. Walton's own mouth must furnish what farther 
particulars you desire to know. Hasten therefore to Pippingford Lodge, 
if you wish to secure Julia and your own happiness ; hasten thither, if you 
wish to protect her from the insults of your rival." 

" Insults ! rival !" cried Jocelyn fiercely : " who is the man that dares — " 

He stopped, for Constantia had quitted the apartment, only repeating 
the word, " Hasten !" as she closed the door ; an injunction which was 
quickly obeyed, for Jocelyn having rapidly equipped himself for travelling, 
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Anew himself upon his horse, and was gallopping out of London, in a 
short time after she had disappeared. 

Upon his arrival at the lodge, a spot with which he was well acquainted, 
from its being in the immediate vicinity of Brambletye House, he stated to 
Mrs. Walton, whom he found alone, the particulars of his interview with 
Constann'a, and the object of his visit, imploring her to confirm, if true, the 
information he had received respecting Julia's birth. 

" It is a secret," she replied, " which I had intended to carry with me 
to the grave, for I would not unnecessarily have disturbed Julia's peace of 
mind by divulging it, unless by so doing! could have restored her to her 
real parents, whoever they may be. From the information of our dear Con- 
stantia, however, I have learned that her happiness may be promoted by 
its being made known to the world, that she is not the daughter of Valen- 
tine Walton, and I therefore reveal the truth from the same motives that 
have hitherto led me to suppress it At the commencement of the civil 
wars we resided at East Grinstead, not many miles from this spot^lutppy 
in every thing but the want of offspring, — a blessing for which we often 
addressed our prayers to Heaven, but without effect We were about to 
embark for the Barbadoes, where my husband possessed an estate, when 
on the eve of our departure we were alarmed by a cry from one of the cham- 
bers, on entering? which, we found a female infant, richly dressed, lying on 
the bed. Considering mat from the disturbed state of the country, some 
child of distinction, suddenly left in orphan destitution, might have been 
committed to our adoption, or rather, that a benignant Providence had 
guided it to our threshold in answer to our supplications, we thankfully 
received the precious gift, christened her Julia from the name of the month 
in which she was found, and embarked on the following morning for the 
West Indies. At our return we went to reside in Cambridgeshire, where 
a conviction of the inutility of all inquiry, and a fear of losing the chief 
solace of our life, prevented our giving any publicity to the affair. My dear 
Julia will ever be the daughter of my heart ; and she herself, I trust, has 
never had reason to complain of the mother who adopted her, although the 
misfortunes of our latter days have, as you well know, condemned her to a 
life of melancholy and uncongenial seclusion." 

Being informed, in answer to his inquiries, that Julia was in an arbour 
at the bottom of the garden, Jocelyn hastened to declare the deep and indel- 
ible attachment that he had ever felt for ber since the first moment of their 
acquaintance, although various mysteries and misconceptions had hitherto 
prevented the offer of the hand and heart, which he now implored her to 
accept " The mystery that involves my birth," replied Julia, " still remains 
to be solved, though I am afraid there is but little chance of discovering my 
real parents. If, however, you will accept a poor foundling, who has no- 
thing but her heart to offer you, she will endeavour to atone for the want 
of other recommendations by the constancy and fervour of her affection." 

An hour, a lover's hour, spent in mutual vows and sweet anticipations 
of the future, passed away with the rapidity of lightning and Jocelyn was 
expressing his hopes that the great suit pending, by which his father's es- 
tates had been so long withheld from him, would now quickly be decided, 
and that they would soon be enabled to restore the splendours of Bramble- 
tye House, the seat of their ancestors, when a sepulchral voice, sounding 
from behind the arbour, ejaculated — "Anathema maranatha! a curse be 
upon its sacrilegious walls, and never again may they be covered with a 
roof! Amen!" 

Julia uttered an exclamation of terror, and even Jocelyn was startled ; 
but almost immediately vaulting over the hedge, he beheld a dark object 
moving rapidly away towards the forest He pursued it, but fleet as he 
was of foot, the gathering gloom of evening, and the deep shades of the 
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forest, enabled it to escape, and as he did not wish to leave Julia, he gave 
over his search, and retained to her, exclaiming, "There is a mystery at- 
tached to our family, as well as to yours ; for this strange being, whom Sir 
John has christened the Black Ghost, has for several years continued to 
haunt Brambletye and its neighbourhood, uttering malisons against the 
house and the whole race of the Comptons ; a circumstance which we can 
no otherwise explain than by supposing her to be some wandering lunatic, 
although even this supposition will not account for her inexplicable power 
of eluding apprehension." 

The tender conversation, so suddenly interrupted by this incident, was 
resumed, and in the course of the explanations that ensued relative to her 
escape from the fire, Julia saw fresh reason to despise her cousin for his 
contemptible falsehoods, and was not at all sorry at being enabled to trans- 
fer to her lover the gratitude that was due to him for her rescue. So indig- 
nant was Jocelyn at the recital of the insolent persecutions they had all 
suffered from Mark Walton, that even the presence and the entreaties of 
Julia could hardly restrain his wrath, or prevent the expression of his reso- 
lution to inflict personal chastisement upon the caitiff, wherever he should 
encounter him. 

That wary and watchful personage, rendered suspicious by a knowledge 
of his own artifices, and now in intimate connexion with the government 
spies, had planted myrmidons about Pippingford Lodge, by whom he was 
presently apprized of Jocelyn's arrival ; and well knowing that his own 
exposure would ensue, even if he escaped a personal skirmish with his 
rival, of which he was by no means desirous, he took immediate measures 
for placing him in a situation that should effectually debar him from prose- 
cuting either his love or his revenge, and which might ultimately, a* he 
hoped; entail destruction upon his head. During the time that he hail ueen 
tormenting Julia and her friends by his. hateful solicitations, he was in the 
habit of residing, or at least of sleeping, in a wood-cutter's cottage, in the 
recesses of the forest, hot far from Pippingford Lodge. Thither did he now 
betake himself, to superintend the machinations he had been devising for 
Jocelyn's ruin ; stealing to bis obscure hiding-place in the dusk of the 
evening, as be was at this juncture not less apprehensive of his rival's eye 
than ofnis arm. He was passing the last of the thickets in which the cot- 
tage was imbowered, when a deep solemn voice exclaimed, "Stop, Mark 
Walton ! stop I" and at the same moment a black figure, in a female garb, 
started from the brake. 

" Stand aloof! keep back!" cried Walton, jumping on one side, and pre- 
senting a pistol ; " I am armed, and ifyou move a step farther you are dead !" 
' "Put up your weapon," cried the figure, " I am your friend ; I bring you 
tidings that may give you fortune, distinction, and Julia." 

" Julia !" cried Walton, in amazement ; " what can you know of her 1 n 

" I, know that without my aid she is lost to you for ever ; I know that 
your rival, Jocelyn Compton, is at this moment at Pippingford Lodge ; I 
know that she has received him as her lover ; I know that I have a secret 
to divulge which will render you the master of her fate, and thereby, in all 
probability, of her person, and the fortune to which she. is entitled : and this 
secret I am now ready to reveal, if you agree to certain conditions." 

"Name them," said Walton. 

" Not here : there is an oath to swear, and a deed to do, but not here. 
If you are prepared to listen to the secret, and to execute its conditions, 
follow me !" 

" Lead on," said Walton — " I am ready." She walked forward, thread- 
ing the thickest mazes and most unfrequented recesses of the pathless 
forest, muttering malisons and scriptural quotations to herself, while Wal- 
ton followed with his pistol in his hand, until they emerged at the back of 
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Brambletye House, when she clambered over the dismantled wall, mmj 
haying made her way into the midst of the vaults and ruins of4he building, 
she turned 'to her companion, ejaculating, "This is the spot! here must 
the secret be divulged : if yon agree to the conditions, listen ! If I perforin 
what I have said with respect to Julia, will you swear, even should she 
become your wife, and prove to be a descendant of the family by whom 
this house was built, even should she wish to appropriate her own fortune 
to the purpose — will you swear that the walls and the roof of this accursed 
mansion shall never be restored, nor any other founded upon its site ?** 

u I swear it," *sid Walton — " what more ?" 

" Will you confirm the sincerity of your vow, and assist me in the de- 
struction of what yet remains of this heaven-abandoned pile, by setting fire 
with your own hand to yonder heap that I have prepared for the purpose 
of consuming it When the Earl of Derby was executed at Bolton Cross, 
after escaping from the castle of Chester, it was considered a judgment upon 
him that nis scaffold should be built with the timber of his own house at 
Latham, How much more' righteous is the. judgment which condemns 
Brambletye to be burnt, even with the wood which I have gathered from its 
own sacrilegious chambers !" She pointed to a collection of fagots and 
timber piled up as if for a great bonfire ; and Walton, who considered that 
little damage could ensue, to the bare dismantled walls, beyond that of dis- 
colouring them with smoke, readily consented to the proposition. 

" Sit down,*' said his companion, " and attend to me without interrup- 
tion ; for my own short history is so interwoven with that of JuHa, and toe 
doom of Brambletye House, that you must listen to its recital If you have 
ever .been at Ashurst, in this neighbourhood, or have perused its records, 
you must doubtless have heard ofthe blessed and holy Rood, or image of 
the Mother of God, which it possessed in the days ofthe true religion, and 
which was endowed with such miraculous powers, that the nails of its 
hands, and the hair of its head grew every year, asmany thousand pilgrims, 
who then annually came to visit it, could attest When that misbelieving 
arch-apostate. King Henry the Eighth, issued an order for destroying afi 
these sacred images, my ancestors, to prevent the sacrilege with which it 
was threatened, removed the Rood from its shrine in the dead of night, and 
set it up in a secret subterranean crypt of the ancient mansion of the 
Lawrences at Ashurst There it remained for many years, deprived indeed 
of its supernatural powers, but still hallowed in the eyes of our pious family, 
who steadily maintained the true Roman faith through all the fire of perse- 
cution. 

" In honour of the blessed queen of Heaven, I was christened by the 
name of Mary, and solemnly dedicated to the service end preservation of 
her holy image, before which that ceremony was performed, it was my 
duty, to renew the lights that were kept perpetually burning at her shrine, 
to supply flowers ana decorations on the festivals, to superintend the robes 
with which she was invested, and to keep the key of foe vaulted passage 
that led to the secret crypt, which I was bound by a solemn oath never to 
discover. These duties did I unremittingly perform for a long succession 
of years, until, one by one, relations and kindred died away, and I was left 
alone in our time-worn mansion, the last and sole survivor of the ancient 
Catholic family of the Lawrences. Alone did I say ? No — I was dwell- 
ing with the mother of God, whose image was my solace, my companion, 
my comforter. Whole days have I passed with it under ground, exchang- 
ing the glorious sunshine for the light of tapers, and all the bustle- and so- 
ciety of the world for subterranean silence ana my beloved image — and 
these days have been the happiest of my life. 

" At length the civil war broke out, and there went forth a fresh fire ot 
persecution against the unhappy Papists, as we were called. All the 
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blems and symbols of oar faith were ordered to be destroyed ; and as we 
ourselves were vexed with sore oppressions, I shut up my house, and dwelt 
almost entirely in the crypt. A female servant, who was employed to 
bring me victuals, accidentally discovered my secret, which the traitoress 
immediately divulged. The story flew from mouth to month, and in a few 
hours an infuriate mob, with Sir John Compton at their head, hallooing 
them on to the work of sacrilege, were heard approaching my dwelling. By 
their loud cries I quickly learned their object, and prostrating myself before 
the figure of the Virgin, I solemnly swore to avenge any indignity that 
might be offered to her, if she would testify, by some sign, that she accepted 
me as her minister of retribution. No sooner had I pronounced the oath, 
than the nosegay, which I had placed in her hand, fell from her grasp, and 
rolled to my feet, in acceptation of my pledge ! 'My very soul thrilled 
within me at the miracle — I trembled all over with reverence and awe — 
and yet I felt proud at being deemed worthy of such a gracious manifesta- 
tion. 

" With the yells and clamour of demons did the mob of men, women, 
and children break open the doors, and discover the secret crypt, and tear 
the sacred image from its shrine, fastening a rope around it, and dragging it 
sacrilegiously through the mire to Brambletye House, while Sir John Comp- 
ton marched at their head, shouting profane songs, and the whole assembly 
filled the air with blasphemous cries of triumph. In the court-yard of 
Brambletye House, upon the very spot where yonder pile of fagots is pre- 
pared to avenge the deed, was the holy Rood of Ashurst hewn asunder, 
to be converted into kitchen billets. From a distance 1 beheld the deed, 
and had every blow of their hatchets been struck upon my heart, it could 
not have been smitten with a keener pang of agony. Scarcely knowing 
what I did, I prowled about the house till midnight, when I scaled the wall, 
entered the court-yard, collected the several fragments of the sacred Rood, 
returned to the subterranean crypt, and employed the whole night in en- 
deavouring to make those fragments resume the form they had once worn', 
the likeness of the mother of God. 

" Maddened with grief, and thirsting for revenge, I again betook myself, 
on the next day, to Brambletye. The house was at that moment beleaguer- 
ed by the Club-men, who were summoning every mansion to supply them 
with arms and money. I mixed with the multitude ; and observing a 
richly dressed infant seated on the grass, near the principal entrance, while 
its nurse had turned round to converse with a brother whom she had unex- 
pectedly recognised among the Club-men, I snatched it up, rushed into the 
thickest of the crowd, and hurried towards my house, exulting in the thought 
that I had one of the accursed tribe of the Comptons in my possession. 
That infant was Julia." 

" Julia, and a Compton !" cried "Walton — " surely she is not a daughter 
of Sir John's ; not a sister of Jocelyn Compton ?" 

u Listen, and you shall hear all," continued his companion. u Such was 
my wrath, such the irritation of my soul, that 1 hastened to the secret crypt 
with my victim, intending to sacrifice it at the foot of the desecrated figure of 
the Virgin, whose command I had received to avenge her, even as Abraham 
prepared to offer up Isaac at the injunction of God. Leaving the infant at 
the foot of the shrine, I went to procure a knife for the execution of my 
dreadful purpose ; when, upon my return, the child smiled upon me, and 
stretched out its little arms towards me, and lo ! my bowels yearned within 
me, and a sudden gush of tenderness melted my heart, and I became filled 
with ruth and compassion. I know not why this should have been. I 
was a lone woman in the world, and had ever been so. I had never known 
the feelings of a mother ; but they rushed into my bosom now with an un- 
controllable vehemence of affection. I threw away the knife, clasped the 
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infant to my heart, kissed and wept over it, and the daughter of Pharaoh 
did not more rejoice over the child Moses, whom she had saved, than I did 
over my intended victim, now that I had spared it 

" Bat I had neither the means nor the skill now to nourish it, and it 
became necessary to dispose of it immediately. I knew Valentine Walton 
and his wife ; knew their kindly and noble natures, their ample fortune, 
their keen regret at the want 01 offspring; and, deeming that my charge 
could be nowhere better bestowed than with such a family, I hurried with 
it to East Grinstead. In the confusion of preparations for their contem- 
plated departure from England, I gained admittance into the house, depos- 
ited my little burden upon a bed, and retired unobserved. On the next day 
the family quitted this part of the country, and immediately afterwards 
embarked for the Barbadoes. 

" I soon learned that the infant I had taken was the only child of Sir 
William Corapton, a kinsman of Sir John's, who was a visiter at Bramble- 
tye at the time of the occurrence ; and that a deadly feud had sprung up 
between them on the subject of the loss ; a feud which has ever since set 
the two branches of the family in array against each other. So far I was 
gratified ; I had quickly brought misery and disunion upon the sacrilegious 
race: I had done something towards the acquittance of my vow. From 
the moment that the profane act was committed, I had clad myself in deep 
mourning, and, coming out with the owl and the bat, I hovered at nightfall 
around the purlieus of the accursed house, banning its walls, and its in- 
mates wherever I encountered them, until at length I was enabled to dis- 
cover that arms, if not ammunition, were secretly conveyed into its walls 
for the support of the plot in which Sir John was engaged. Of this I gave 
information to the Protector, and thus 'twas I who procured the expulsion 
of its owner, and the pillage, spoliation, and dismantling of Brambletye by 
the troops : 'twas I who ferreted Sir John from his place of concealment, 
and made him fly the country : 'twas I who compelled Colonel Lilburne to 
carry the boy Jocelyn to London as a prisoner ; 'twas I who counselled 
the purchaser to dilapidate the mansion and carry off the materials. What 
a woman's arm could achieve in rending, tearing down, and pulling asun- 
der, I have come in the dead of night to perform ; and when my strength 
failed me I spat upon the walls, ana made them echo with my imprecations. 
I have sitten in the deep darkness, when the niffht storm Was raging,, and 
listened to tne rattling of the tiles, slates, and fragments that were blown 
down from the roof, nave felt the sound fall like the sweetest music on my 
soul, and anticipated the happy day when not one stone of the pile should 
be left standing upon another !" 

" And how have you escaped detection ?" inquired Walton. 

" I never ventured out till it was dusk, when my black garments, and 
the gloom of the forest, ouickly enabled me to elude observation ; nor was 
there a dell or bushy dingle, pit or quarry, cave or hollow tree, hovel or 
hiding-place, in the whole neighbourhood, with which I was unacquainted, 
and in which I have not concealed myself, when close pressed by my pur- 
suers. I have been hunted like a beast of prey, assailed with stones, shot 
at with cross-bow, arrow, and bullet ; but the blessed Virgin, whose cause 
I was avenging, has miraculously preserved me from harm !" 

" Enough of yourself," said Walton, who began to be weary of her his- 
tory, " and tell me how you can establish the identity of Julia Compton." 

" The rich ornaments she wore at the time of her being snatched away, 
and the gold chain and miniature with which she was playing, I have pre- 
served ever since. They are in pious hands of safe custody, and shall be 
delivered to you. If we could only remove Jocelyn " 

" For him I have already made provision," said Walton ; " he will not 
long thwart our plans ; he will be presently disposed of, and I hope for life." 
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"Good!'* ejaculated his companion, "then our course is easy, — our 
success certain/ — the splendours of Brambletye will never be restored. 
Julia's father, the late Sir William, left a large fortune, to which she is 
entitled ; — your rival will be removed ; you will be enabled to offer her a 
knowledge, of her parents, a restoration to her family, and a noble estate, 
on condition 1 that she accepts your hand, which, when her present circum- 
stances of obscurity, poverty, and discountenance by the world shall be 
aggravated bv the loss of Jocelyn, she will hardly think of refusing." 

" I see it all !" cried Walton ; " it is feasible : I am ready to perform the 
conditions. Give me the flambeau, which I see you have provided, and let 
U3 commence the conflagration." 

She complied with his request, setting fire to the pile with her own hand 
on one side, while Walton lighted it on the other ; and, as the ascending 
flames flashed upon the bare walls and lofty towers of Brambletye, while 
they threw a ghastly glare upon her withered features, she lifted up her 
arms, and her eyes, that sparkled with triumph, towards heaven, ejaculating 
in a tone of solemn animation, — " Sancla Maria, Refnia Cali ! thou art 
avenged ; even upon the very spot where thou wert sacrilegiously outraged. 
What ! shall Nebuchadnezzar, while he is vaunting of his great Babylon, 
be bereft of h*w wits ? Shall Herod, while he is priding himself in the 
applause of his people, be eaten with worms ? Shall Raman, while prac- 
tising to destroy the people, be hanged on the gallows fifty feet high, which 
he had prepared for Mordecai ? Shall the house where tine Philistines met 
together to sport with Samson fall upon their heads ? — and shall not these 
accursed walls, where — " 

At this moment the high wind conveyed some sparks of the fire into the 
secret vault where Sir John Compton haji depositee! the gunpowder, which, 
it will be remembered, Colonel Lilburne had failed to discover when he 
carried off the arms ; — of which even Mrs. Lawrence was ignorant j — and 
which had ever since remained undetected. A tremendous explosion ensued, 
which blew off the remainder of the roof; and levelled two of the towers of 
Brambletye. The dead body of Mark Walton was found in a field beyond 
the postern-gate, and the unfortunate Mary Lawrence, discovered hear one 
of the lodges, only survived long enough to relate the cause of the dreadful 
accident by which she perished. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



" All things that we ordained festival 
Turn from their office > 



Our Instruments to melancholy bells, 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change, 

And all things turn them to the contrary." 

Shakspbakc. 



"You are most welcome, sir, to Fippingford Lodge," said Constantia to 
Jocelyn, as she re-entered it upon her return from London. " These happy 
looks, these mutual smiles, which have lately been but rare visitants to our 
abode, sufficiently attest to me that all my wishes are gratified— that my 
mission has not J>een a fruitless one. I congratulate myself once more upon 
having disregarded the forms of etiquette. Had I not made known that 
you loved Julia, but dreaded a union with the daughter of Valentine Wal- 
ton, the secret of her birth would never have been revealed ; had I not 
imparted it to you, the discovery would have been unavailing, — and two 
people formed to confer happiness upon one another would have remained 
apart, the victims to ceremony and observance." 
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Jocelyn expressed the most fervent sratHnde to his high-minded bene- 
factress; declaring that the life she had preserved for Turn would have 



possessed little value in his eves, had she not consummated her kindness 
py thus accomplishing his wishes with respect to Julia. " I congratulate 
you as well as myself," resumed Constantia, " at bein* no longer intimi- 
dated by the scarecrow of a sneer, or the bugbear oft laugh, when so 
small an exertion of courage has secured your happiness for ever. Would 
you desire rank ? Julia's is the true nobility, for her patent is signed by 
the hand- of God, and stamped upon her souL Wealth ? who so rich in 
charms and virtues, the best of all opulence, as Julia? Family connex- 
ions ? She may still possess them ; and if she have them not, she deserves 
them, which is surely better than possessing without meriting them." 
Our hero professed his foil acquiescence in these sentiments, and renewed 
his acknowledgments for the inappreciable services Constantia had ren- 
dered him. Julia embraced her friend with silent but fervent demonstra- 
tions of grateful affection ; and Mrs. Walton contemplated the scene before 
her with an expression of benignant complacency. Perhaps it would have 
been difficult, at that moment, to find a little circle of more happy faces 
and grateful hearts, than those assembled beneath the roof of Pippmgford 
Lodge. 

The loud explosion of the night before had been taken for a dap of 
thunder ; and tney were therefore quite unprepared for the tidings of the 
catastrope, that were now made known to them by three or four terrified 
messengers at once, each bearing a more alarming version than his prede- 
cessor. All, however, agreed that a strange gentleman had been found 
dead, and that dame Lawrence, or the black ghost, as she was designated 
by others, had only survived for a few minutes after being discovered. 
Deeply interested in the fate of the unfortunate sufferers, and anxious also 
to learn the cause of the accident, as well as the real damage sustained by 
the building, Jocelyn declared his intention of setting off immediately for 
Brambletye, for which purpose Constantia offered the use of the carriage 
in which she had arrived from London. It was ordered to the door ; and 
he was upon the point of stepping into it, when four men suddenly started 
from beneath the garden-hedge, two of whom seized the horses' heads to 
prevent their moving, and the two others, interposing themselves between 
Jocelyn and the house, called upon him to surrender, as they had a warrant 
for his apprehension. 

" My apprehension !" exclaimed Jocelyn in utter astonishment — "on 
what cnurgje?" 

" On a charge of high treason," replied one of the officers. 

" This must be some mistake !" cried Jocelyn, recovering a little from 
his first amazement — " you are arresting the wrong person — ray name is 
Jocelyn Compton." 

M We are perfectly aware of it," replied the man : — " here is our war- 
rant : if you will examine it, you will find that we are under no error." 

"So I perceive, indeed," replied Jocelyn, after having inspected the 
parchment ; " but your employers are : they must have been imposed upon 
by false intelligence." 

" We hope it may prove so," said the man respectfully ; " but our orders 
are positive to convey you instantly to the Tower. We have comrades 
within call, and resistance would be useless." 

" I am not mad enough to attempt it, when my innocence must so quickly 
ensure my discharge. 7 am ready to attend you." 

" We will borrow this carriage to convey you to the place of rendezvous, 11 
said the man : and he accordingly motioned to Jocelyn to enter it ; which 
be did, followed by three of the party, when the fourth mounted the box, 
and they drove off at a brisk rate with their prisoner. Upon the first ap» 
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pearance of the strangers, and the discovery of their purpose, Julia, utter- 
ing a shriek of dismay, chin* to her lover as if to prevent his departure ; 
and though Constantoa and Mrs. Walton) who possessed more presence 
of mind, and had besides a perfect confidence that the seizure originated 
in error, used every effort to inspire her with their own fortitude, she 
remained plunged in the deepest grief and consternation. Never was 
there a more sudden reverse of feeling, indeed, than was experienced by 
the whole party, which but a few minutes before was exchanging happy 
congratulations ; for though Constantia and Mrs. Walton had a Full con- 
viction of Jocelyn's innocence, they were by no means equally satisfied 
that his freedom from guilt would ensure his immediate restoration to 
liberty. There had been of late so much plotting and caballing in public 
affairs ; so many treasonable designs, real or pretended ; and the meas- 
ures of government had become so capricious and arbitrary ; that hardly 
any individual was safe, if prejudice and suspicion had once attached to 
him, although upon no better grounds than the evidence of spies and 
suborners. So far, however, from communicating these sinister misgivings 
to Julia, they affected to entertain a full persuasion of his immediate 
discharge, and succeeded at length in pacifying the first vehemence of 
her agitation. 

Jocelyn, in the mean time, whose impetuous temperament was ill adapted 
to brook disappointment of any sort, and particularly a separation from 
Julia at a moment so interesting to his heart, pursued his journey in a most 
indignant and splenetic mood, tormented with the belief that his rival, of 
whose death he was ignorant, would renew his odious and insolent solici- 
tations in his absence ; and worrying himself with vain conjectures as to 
the cause of his apprehension, and the consequences it was likely to pro- 
duce. 

His conductors professed an entire ignorance of the former, though they 
seemed to infer, from the nature of the orders they had received, that the 
charge against him was considered to be well substantiated j — and as to 
the latter, they really could not undertake to pronounce an opinion, though 
they kindly reminded him that an accusation of <high treason was no very 
light or trifling affair. In this state of suspense, of all others the most irri- 
tating and insupportable to our hero, he was doomed to remain until their 
arrival at the Tower, when he was conveyed across the drawbridge, and 
passed beneath the low, dark, and frowning arch that leads into the pene- 
tralia of that gloomy fortress ; not without painfujly reverting to the fate 
of many, who, in traversing its ponderous portal, had bidden adieu to the 
world, and had only repassed it to be conducted to the scaffold. It appear- 
ed as if perpetual disappointment was to be his fate through life ; as if the 
cup of promised joy was raised to his lips only to be rudely dashed to the 
earth ; and to add to his vexations he already began to anticipate the prob- 
ability of losing his appointment under the queen, to which he had looked 
forward as the principal means of support for himself and Julia. 

He welcomed the intelligence as a relief from uncertainty, when Sir 
John Robinson, the lieutenant of the Tower, on accompanying him to his 
apartment, informed him that he was charged, on the oath of Mark Wal- 
ton, as an accomplice with Colonel Rathborn and others, in a plot for pro- 
curing the king's death, and the overthrow of the government That he 
should be implicated with that conspirator, after having dined with him and 
his associates at Battersea. did not much surprise him ; nor did he appre- 
hend there would be much difficulty in exculpating himself from any par- 
ticipation in their nefarious project; but that Mark Walton should be the 
informant against him was a circumstance for which he was utterly at a loss 
to account That despicable personage, ever prowling about the purlieus 
of Whitehall to pry into whatever might be turned to account, had observ- 
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ed Colonel Rathborn's daily visits to Jocelyn when die latter was confined 
from the effects of the fire, and knowing nun to be a discontented and sus- 
picious character, deterniined to watch their proceedings with the utmost 
narrowness. With this view he had followed and traced them to the boose 
at Battersea, and, lurking about it in order to watch bis departure, had been 
encountered by Jocelyn and Winky Boas, muffled up in a great coat, but 
had escaped recognition by striking suddenly into the fields. What he had 
observed upon this occasion Walton kept to himself; and it was not until 
some time after, when he wanted to get rid of his rival, that he thought of 
implicating him with Colonel Rathborn, whose design having by this time 
transpired, himself and all bis accomplices had been seized and committed 
to the Tower.* 

No sooner had Jocelyn learned the real nature of the charge against him, 
than he wrote to the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Rochester, explaining 
the circumstances of his connexion with Colonel Rathborn, and soliciting 
their good offices in exculpating his character, and effecting ms discharge. 
At the same time he communicated all particulars to his friends at Pipping- 
ford Lodge, considering the whole affair as so unimportant, and speaking 
so confidently of his early liberation, that Julia felt considerably reassured 
as to bis fate ; though it was an additional pans to her to reflect that his 
efforts for her preservation had entailed upon nun bis acquaintance with this 
dangerous colonel, and all the vexations of which it might be the eventual 
cause. The powerful noblemen, whose favourable mnuence Jocelyn had 
solicited, were neither indifferent to the injustice he was suffering, nor remiss 
in their efforts for his extrication ; but he had one enemy at court, much more 
powerful than all his friends. This was the vindictive Lady Castlemaine, 
who eagerly seized this opportunity of crushing a man whom she had never 
forgiven, by poisoning the king's ear with the darkest insinuations against 
him. The tragical and inexplicable death of Mark Walton at firamojetve 
House, the seat of the Comptons, just as he was preparing to substantiate his 
charges against Jocelyn, quite satisfied her mind, she said, not only as to 
the cause of his destruction, but as to its author. Walton had been an 
approved friend of the king's ; Compton had already been once in disgrace 
fochis insolence and disaffection. The intimacy of such a man with Colonel 
Rathborn, and bis dining with the assembled conspirators against his ma* 
iesty's hfe, facts which he himself had not the hardihood to deny, admitted 
out of one interpretation : and she had even the baseness to insinuate that he 
would have wronged his majesty in the tenderest point, by insulting her 
with licentious propositions, merely because she had once condescended to 
dance with him, a circumstance to which she attributed the dislike she 
had ever since felt against him. By such arts the king's prejudices were so 
strongly excited, that he was persuaded, without farmer inquiry, to give 
orders for his dismissal from the post he held as the queen's private secretary. 

This announcement excited the greatest consternation among his friends 
at Pippingford Lodge. Day after day had they been feeding their hopes 
by anticipating his emancipation : but this unexpected proof of royal dis- 
pleasure was a startling evidence that the proceedings againBt him were of 
a darker and more alarming character than they had contemplated ; and 
they began to give way to tne most sinister forebodings as to bis ultimate 
fate, Buoyant and vivacious as it usually was, the mind of Julia began to 
sink under the sickness of hope deferred ; but the fortitude of Constantia 
seemed to gather strength with the necessity for its exertion, and the mix- 
ture of romance and generous enthusiasm that constituted her character 
impelled her to undertake an enterprise for Jocelyn's liberation, which the 

* Their Indictment was for conspiring- the king's death, and th« oTerthrow of the 
government. ' 
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imagined urgency of his danger first suggested to her mind, and which she 
immediately proceeded to execute witn her customary promptitude and 
energy. u Be of good cheer," she said to Julia, aa she embraced and bade 
her adieu : " I will not tell you my plan, lest I should excite hopes which 
the event may not justify ; it has reference, however, to the rescue of Jocelyn 
from the Tower, and lest the apparent inadequacy of my means should 
excite despondency, it may be well to remind you- that the mouse has been 
able to extricate the lion from the tolls. I have saved Jocelyn before — I 
may do so again — Adieu!" 

It was Constantia's purpose to seek an interview with the king, whose 
ear she believed to have been abused ; to undertake Jocelyn's vmcucation ; 
and to implore that he might be either brought to trial and allowed to ex- 
culpate himself, or be immediately set at liberty. Her courageous self-act- 
ing mind needed no counsellor in this affair ; and* with her usual disregard 
of appearances, where there was a great object m view, she set out afone 
to execute her project. On her arrival in London, however, she found it 
necessary to' consult «ome friend as to the best method of gaining access to 
me majesty; and proceeding for this purpose to Alderman Staunton, then 
staying at his country house, near Hampton, she had not only the satisfac- 
tion ontaarning that the court was at the neighbouring palace, but that the 
king had signified his intention of visiting the alderman, for the purpose ot 
inspecting the alterations he had been making in his house and grounds. 
This was an opportunity which suggested itself to her as infinitely better 
adapted to her purpose than the publicity of a court ; and instantly deter- 
mining to avail herself of it, she awaited, with some impatience, the arrival 
of the day appointed for the royal visit On that morning she paid a more 
than usual attendance to her toilet, and arrayed herself in the most be- 
coming garb that her mourning, which she still retained, would allow ; 
whispering to herself, as if her lofty mind needed an excuse for this uncus- 
tomary vanity, that whatever personal attractions she possessed might at 
least be rendered subservient to a good cause, when so many others m the 
neighbourhood of the court perverted theirs to far different purposes. 

The king, who came almost unattended, (except by a long retinue of 
dogs, which, to the grievous annoyance of the alderman, left marks of their 
visit in every room,) had no sooner seen Constantia, than he started with 
surprise and pleasure ; and having whispered to the alderman to inquire 
who she was, continued in the same low tone, " Tilly vally, Mr. Alderman ! 
there is no Dutch blood in her. On my life ! her mother must have played 
the worthy burgomaster false with some gallant cavalier of Gaul, for she 
is a French woman all over, and i' faith ! a stately damsel she is. Why 
have you not brought her to our court ? - So noble an eagle ought not to be 
kept any longer in the mew." At these words he went up to Constantia, 
and addressing her with that elegant courtesy, which he so well knew how 
to assume, feUinto a conversation with her that lasted a considerable time. 
If he had been struck in the first instance with the grand and majestic se- 
dateness of her beauty, so different from the languishing and voluptuous 
frivolity of countenance to which he had been accustomed, he found, in the 
solidity of her judgment, and the, pure lofty tone of her sentiments, a not 
less forcible contrast to the loose blandishments and jejune flippancy of the 
court females. Even the decorous style of her dress* sombre as it was, 
seemed to assimilate with the character of her beauty, and to possess pecu- 
liar attractions for one who had been so long satiated with an unreserved 
display of personal charms, that he rather desired provocatives for his ima- 
gination than his eye. Having long since exhausted the ordinary routine 
of enjoyments, novelty had become his great desideratum ; here he beheld 
it in its most piquant and delectable form ; and such was its fascination, 
28—8 
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that his enjoyment seemed to increase with the protraction of their col- 
How much longer it might have lasted, it would be difficult to determine, 
had not Alderman Staunton, who was quite in a fidget till his majesty 
could inspect the alterations in his grounds and gardens, approached to 
inquire when he would be pleased to visit his pine-houses,, where he had 
some fruit raised from seed given to him by the royal gardener, Mr. Rose, 
of larger dimensions than any that had been yet produced. "'Odsfish! 
Mr. Alderman," cried Charles, gayly, " we crave your pardon, hut had you 
invited us to see the gardens of Alcmous, or those whose golden fruit was 
intrusted to the Hesperides, we should have forgotten them all, while listen- 
ing to this fair enchantress. Lead on : the king shall follow you, and this 
shall be his queen, worthy indeed to reign upon Olympus, as being still 
more majestic and beautiful than Homer's ox-eyed Juno-" He bowed, and 
tendered his arm ; Constantia accepted it, and they proceeded to the pinery, 
where the worthy alderman's prolix history of every pine, which he usually 
narrated to every visitant, was cut short. by the disappearance of his royal 
guest, who walked out of an opposite door, and strolled with his fair com- 
panion among the walks and parterres of the garden, until they entered a 
small arbour, in which he invited Constantia to sit down and rest herself! 

Deeming this an advantageous opportunity for her purpose, she implored 
his majesty's pardon for the liberty she was about to take, especially in the 
first interview with which she had been ever honoured ; and after a few 
more prefatory apologies, concluded by stating that she had a favour to ask. 
" Pardiy ma belle /" cried the king with great animation, u I am right glad 
to hear^it It likes me well to be asked favours by those who have favours 
to bestow ; yours therefore is granted, even before it is named." 

In as concise a manner as possible, Constantia now explained the origin 
of Jocelyn's connexion with Colonel Rathbom ; vindicated his conduct and 
his loyalty ; and^ wound up her statement by requesting, that his majesty 
would be graciously pleased to order his immediate discharge from prison. 
" And so to restore Mistress Beverning an admired admirer. I presume," 
said Charles, whose dusky countenance had been gradually lowering. 
" More than once has this saucy spark already presumptuously attempted 
to cross my path." 

" Not for myself am I a petitioner, I most solemnly assure your majesty," 
said Constantia ; " but for a dear friend who is betrothed to Mr. Compton, 
and whose anguish at his arrest, if I had the power of depicting it, would 
render your majesty not less anxious than myself to remove it" 

" Gramercy ! madam, if there be a distressed Amanda in the case," said 
Charles, with a more cheerful countenance, " I am bound, as a true knight 
of the garter, to afford her relief, by restoring her Damon to her arms ; but 
as to my giving an order for his discharge — " He peused, for he had the 
fear of Lady Castlemaine before his eyes, and shook nis head, as if the con- 
templated measure were impracticable ; but after a moment's consideration, 
he continued, — " There are better methods of obliging Mistress Beverning, 
without implicating the king. On Friday I shall return to Whitehall, 
whither I can order him to be brought up in the Tower- wherry for examina- 
tion by the privy council. If he have brisk and stirring friends, let them run 
on board the boat, which will be but lightly manned, and whisk him away ; 
and I will take good care that there be no further hue. and cry for his recap- 
ture. How say you, my stately queen of Olympus, can this be done ?" 

" At all events it can be attempted," said Constantia ; " and I shall ever 
hold myself indebted to your majesty." / 

" Tush, madam !" said Charles — " the kins hopes to be soon indebted 
to Mistress Beverning ; but he must first set his seal to the present bar- 
gain." Sr " k her hand, and having tenderly pressed it, drew 
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off a brilliant diamond ring from his finger, which he was about to place 
upon hers, when she exclaimed — " Your majesty must excuse me j I nave 
received one favour already, in the gracious compliance with which my peti- 
tion has been honoured ; I dare not so soon accept a second, lest I should 
prove bankrupt ingratitude. This will be for our -next meeting,"— and 
she repassed the ring upon the finger from which he had withdrawn it 
" For our next meeting be it !" cried the king, " and the day be an early 
one, and the interview not. less delightful than the present!" He still re- 
tained her hand, and was proceeding to indulge in a species of toying and 
dalliance not very acceptable to Constantia, when she started up, exclaiming 
— " Here come our worthy host and his friends ; they are seeking your 
majesty — shall we rejoin them ?" And she immediately walked forward 
to the party, accompanied by the kins, who refused to resign the arm 
which he had placed within his own, and whispering once more in her ear, 
" Remember Friday !" returned with her into the house. 

It yet wanted five days to Friday, and these five days did Constantia, 
who immediately returned to London, dedicate to the completion of her 
enterprise, with an acuteness of contrivance, and prompt energy of execu- 
tion, which when seconded by her ample command of money, could scarcely 
fail of success. The Friday morning at length arrived, and Jocelyn, who' 
had received notice that he was to be conveyed to Whitehall for exam- 
ination, and who had already drawn the most sinister auguries from his 
dismissal from his office of private secretary, began to think that his ruin 
was indeed resolved, since even that public disgrace was deemed insufficient. 
Under any other circumstances indignation might have given him fortitude, 
or the consciousness of innocence might have reconciled him to the quiet 
endurance of his wrongs ; but the thought of what Julia must suffer — her 
unprotected state — his own destitution, now that he had been cashiered — 
and the uncertainty of his future fate — all conspired to affect him with an 
unusual prostration of spirits. Nor was this feeling lessened when mana- 
cles were placed upon his wrists, and he was guarded down the water-steps 
of the fortress, and ushered into the Tower-wherr^. 

As the prisoner was thus secured, and no idea was entertained of danger 
or an attempted rescue in traversing the Thames at mid-day, the boat, as 
the king had anticipated, was but lightly guarded. They had passed Lon- 
don Bridge, and had made good progress, pulling against a strong current 
towards Westminster, when the rowers perceived a heavy Dutch-built 
boat coming rapidly towards them with the tide, and having sailors on board, 
who b^ the bottles in their hands, and their ridiculous gestures, seemed to be 
intoxicated. Jocelyn's watermen having already called out to them to look 
ahead, were repeating the order in no very decent language, when the* 
strange boat ran right on board of them, and at the same moment the sailors 
jumped into the Tower wherry, tossed its crew neck and heels, with the ex- 
ception of Jocelyn, into the Dutch .boat, of which they brought away the 
oars, and instantly began pulling with the stream towards London Bridge. 
All this was so rapidly effected, and the crew of the wherry were so unpre- 
pared for attack, that they had no opportunity of making resistance ; and 
they now found themselves in a heavy Dutch boat which they were unable 
to manage from the want of oars, while their outcries were either unno- 
ticed, or treated as the idle clamour of some wrangling Dutchmen. 

Jocelyn would have been utterly at a loss to know the meaning of this 
rescue, had he not recognised Winky Boss among the foremost of his de- 
liverers, who, having whispered to him to sit still, took the stump of a pipe 
from his waistcoat-pocket, which he inserted into one corner of nis mouth, 
and then seizing an oar, began to pull with the regularity, and almost with 
the power, of a steam-engine. Our hero's manacles were quickly removed 
and thrown ipjto the river, and thus in gallant plight, with the lung's arras 
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punted upon her stern, and the royal flag streaming upon the wind behind 
ner, did the wherry pass beneath the very guns of the fortress to which she 
belonged, bearing tne rescued prisoner rapidly along without challenge or 
interruption from any of the ships of war tnat they passed. Before the tide 
failed them, a stiff and favourable breeze sprung up ; they spread their 
canvass, the boat was built expressly for expedition, and in a space of time 
that would have rendered all pursuit unavailing, even had it been attempted, 
they found themselves at the mouth of the river. Here they observed a 
small Dutch brig, tacking backward and forward ; and running alongside, 
Jocelyn was utterly amazed at observing Constantia, Julia, and Mrs. Walton, 
standing upon the deck. It is unnecessary to state with what transports 
they welcomed him on board, with what delight of heart he found himself 
so unexpectedly restored to liberty and to his friends, or what rapture of 
gratitude he expressed towards Constantia, when he learned that he was 
indebted to her once more for his deliverance. 

" To me, individually," said Constantia, " there is less merit due for thu 
enterprise* than you seem to imagine. The king himself suggested the 
mode of yo ur escape, and by the promise of a liberal reward, your trusty 
servant, W inky Boss, induced some of his shrewd and stout-hearted country- 
men to undertake its execution ; a task which they have well and happily 
performed. For our ulterior views this vessel was engaged, and Julia and 
Mrs. Walton needed no inducements to accompany me on board it, when 
they knew the purposes to which it was to be applied. We are now bound 
for France, whither we shall soon be wafted by this auspicious breeze. My 
friends will not regret their temporary absence from a country, where their 
mutual happiness might have been still longer delayed, or ultimately de- 
feated, by perjury and malice ; and for myself, I haVe important plans in 
agitation, which could only be executed on the spot to which we are now 
directing our course." 

On their arrival at Calais, the sailors were dismissed, Winky Boss being 
retained to accompany the party to Paris, in which capital Constantia declared 
that she had weighty purposes to accomplish. Contrary to her usual habits 
of reserve, She put herself forward as the regulator of every thing during their 
progress, superintending all arrangements with an alacrity that indicated the 
'pleasure she derived from the journey ; while her constitutional sedatenees 
was now succeeded by a calm, smiling happiness. She appeared tobe elated, 
and sustained by some great, though secret, design, upon which her heart 
brooded with a serene delight What it was, they had no means of guess- 
ing, for though she occasionally alluded to her ulterior plans, with a mys- 
terious smile, she never dropped a word that might enable them even to 
guess at her intentions. It was sufficient for Julia to find in the happiness 
of her friend, the presence of her lover, and her own altered prospects, 
a sufficient warrant for that ebullient cheerfulness which was natural 
to her, and in which she now indulged without control, although it was 
occasionally checked by a reflection upon the obscurity mat stiff involved 
her birth. Such was the state' of exhilaration in which they all arrived 
at Paris, where Constantia announced that it was by no means her in- 
tention to- resign the authority which she had exercised during the journey, 
but on the contrary, to assume a more plenary control, and exact a more 
implicit obedience than any she had hitherto claimed; adding, with a 
significant look, that when she restored to them their full liberty, she flatter- 
ed herself they would not be dissatisfied with her sway, during the continu- 
ance of her temporary usurpation. 

The first act of my despotism," said Constantia, taking the hands of Julia 
and Jocelyn in her own ; '"the first mandate to which I shall expect an 
unconditional submission, is that these my subjects and friends shall con- 
sent to be immediately married. I wish to place their happiness beyond 
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the reach of fate and fortune : they have experienced such sudden and un- 
expected reverses of both, that they must snatch the blessings of life while 
yet within their reach, or they may still elude their grasp. What means 
this rebellious blood, my dear Julia, that is mounting to your cheeks ? I 
forgive your blushes, but I will have no further mutiny against my wishes. 
As to your intended husband, he already stands charged with treasons 
enough, and I am happy to observe that upon this occasion he is the most 
obedient and loyal of all subjects. I charge myself with every thing that 
appertains to your marriage; all shall be arranged and provided by me. 
I will have no interloper, no assistant, not even «m adviser. For some days 
I shall of course be much occupied, and if I leave you alone more than strict 
politeness may warrant, I doubt not you will excuse me, even if you did 
not know that I was employed in accomplishing your happiness." 

In the interval that elapsed before the time fixed for their nuptials, Jocelyn 
renewed his acquaintance with some of the families whom he had known 
in his former residence at Paris : at the request, or rather by the order, of 
Constantia, Julia called upon several of her mother's kindred who dwelt in 
the metropolis, as well as upon some of her late father's connexions, all of 
whom she was imperatively commanded to invite to the wedding feast. 
Jocelyn received similar instructions as to his own friends. None needed 
a second solicitation to be partakeraof a joyous ceremony, which, in France, 
is always celebrated with an extraordinary festivity, and which upon the 
present occasion, Constantia had invested with a degree of costly mag- 
nificence, rather adapted, as her friends thought, to her own generosity of 
heart, than to the impoverished circumstances of the parties. At length 
arrived the happy day for which such splendid preparations had been made. 
Constantia accompanied the bride and bridegroom to the church, where she 
witnessed the completion of the solemnities, but declaring that very par- 
ticular reasons would prevent her participation in the banquet she had pro- 
vided, she requested that her friends would call upon her, after their guests 
had departed, at a particular house in Paris, of which she gave them the 
address. This was. a great disappointment to all parties, but as she declared 
herself to be more inexorable ana despotic upon this point than any other, 
they forbore vain solicitations, and prepared to entertain their vistants with 
all due cheerfulness and hospitality. Exclamations of astonishment and 
delight burst from' almost every mouth as they entered the banqueting-room, 
which had been decorated, under Constantia's immediate orders, with a 
richness that would have appeared gorgeous, had it not been relieved by 
theexquisite elegance and taste of every embellishment. Nor was the re- 
past incompatible with the splendid saloon appropriated for its reception. 
The most scientific -culinary artists had been engaged to furnish it, and the 
guests seemed resolved to do full justice to their skill. 

Long sittings after a feast being happily as much unpractised in France 
at that period as they are now, the company, after drinking the health of 
the bride and bridegroom, with that of the munificent foundress of the 
entertainment, took their departure at an early hour ; and Julia, Jocelyn, 
and Mrs. Walton proceeded immediately in a carriage to keep their ap- 
pointment with Constantia. The driver stopped at the arched doorway of 
an extensive and ancient pile with projecting stone-shafted windows, of 
which the glass was rendered impervious to sight, by being stained of a 
deep purple colour. They alighted and were ushered into a small plainly- 
furnishea parlour, much wondering what could be the meaning of this mys- 
terious rendezvous, or the object of a small green curtain which hung 
against the wall on one side of the chamber. Their doubts aato the latter 
were presently dispelled, for the curtain being slowly drawn up, discovered 
an iron grating, behind which was seen a female figure, attired as a candi- 
date nun, who is about to take the veil. It was Constantia ! Her dark 
8* 



luxuriant lock* had been all cut oil; and the plain black coif that en clo sed 
her fcce, impaited a pale hoe to her countenance, while it made her eyw 
appear even more large and lustrous than usual; altogether injuring the 
general character of her beauty, but aaaunilating well with the solemn, 
though tweet and serene expression of her features at the present mo- 
ment 

M Constantia !" exclaimed her three visitants, in accents of profound 
amazement 

" Yes, my dear friends," she replied : " it is Constantia, who, having 
this morning accomplished, by your happy union, every object for which 
she wished to live, is about to exchange tne world and all its anxieties, for 
the seclusion and happiness of the cloister. This step I have long contem- 
plated ; to this destiny I was peculiarly adapted by my temperament— to 
this destiny am I now inevitably impelled by the circumstances of my late. 
There was but one woman, to whom my whole heart was bound by the 
ties of friendship ; there was but one man for whom — in whose favour — " 
She paused, blushed deeply, and appeared confused. At length, after a lew ' 
moments 9 deliberation, she continued, still, however, keeping her eyes fixed 
upon the ground — " Should I not rather be proud of so difficult a victory, 
than ashamed to confess a weakness that I have conquered ? There was 
but one woman to whom I was bound by friendship, there was but one man 
whom I loved. I have triumphed over my passion — 1 have proved the 
sincerity of my friendship — 1 nave made these two people happy by be- 
stowing them upon one another — I have not lived in vain My purpose in 
life has been accomplished ; I am now useless to the world, and to me it 
has lost all its attractions. What is man ? — Yesterday's day, to-morrow's 
dust ! In a few short years all that moves, or owns the breath of life, will 
have passed away. I cannot attach myself to this fleeting pageant ; my 
soul rejects its tantalizing and evanescent joys, and yearns for more endur- 
ing beautitudes. I have therefore resigned it, that I may dedicate myself 
to Heaven ; and that our double weddmg may be solemnized on the same 
day, I am about to become the bride of an immortal Bridegroom. The ring 
with which I am to be married to Him has been already laid upon the altar ; 
this night I am to pronounce the vows, and to be solemnly invested with 
the veil j and this, therefore, my dear friends, is the last time, m mis world 
at least,' that we shall ever — ever — " Again she' paused, for her voice 
had grown indistinct and tremulous, while her throat, swelling with the 
emotion which she in vain struggled to subdue, denied her the power of 
farther utterance. 

Julia, who guessed the threatened separation, rather by the distress of her 
friend than by her expressions, rushed forward, and falling upon her knees, 
while she held up her clasped hands against the iron bars, passionately 
exclaimed — " On, no, no, no ! My kind, my generous, my noble benefac- 
tress ! my own Constantia ! you cannot, will not leave us for ever! We 
may at least see you, if it be only thus ; if it be only to convince you that 
you have not sacrificed yourself in vain, — to prove to you that we are happy 
— to renew to you the assurances of our eternal gratitude." 

"It must not be," said Constantia, shaking her head — "I should not 
dare to trust my heart: a minute's interview might destroy all the resolu- 
tions of a month. Julia, Jocelyn, Mrs. Walton! help me to be firm. 
Prove yourselves to be indeed my friends, by assisting me to support this 
most painful — most trying — " In spite or all her efforts, the tears flowed 
so fast that she was again unable to proceed, until she had paused for a 
few moments, when she gathered strength .to exclaim — " These are the 
tears of the flesh, not of the spirit; the body is weak, but the soul is firm. 
My dear, dear friends, farewell ! — farewell for ever ! Consider me as bid- 
ding you a last adieu from my death-bed ; these hands which I pass to you 



through the ban of ray convent, consider them as being stretched oqt to 
yon from the grave ; henceforward look upon Constantia as dead !" 

At this instant the chapel-bell of the convent began to toll for the ap- 
proaching ceremony, a sound which, in conjunction with the last words she 
nad. heard, fell with such an appalling effect upon. Julia's ear, that uttering 
a shriek of anguish, she threw herself upon Constantia's extended arm, 
grasping it as if she would prevent the execution of her purpose, and sobbing 
aloud in an uncontrollable agony of grief. Mrs. Walton, whose firmer 
soul had hitherto enabled her to support the scene, now yielded to her 
emotion ; her compressed lips moved rapidly up and down, the lower part 
of her face was convulsed, and the tears rolled rapidly, though silently, down 
her cheeks. Jocelyn, who had been endeavouring to set an example of 
firmness, was no longer able to resist the contagion of the distress that 
surrounded him, ana the drops, gushing, suddenly from his eyes, rained 
upon die hand that had been held out to him through the bars. 

" O God !" exclaimed Constantia, with vehemence, " this is too much ; — - 
women are feeble and sensitive creatures ; I can bear to see them weep. 
Bat the tears of a man — of the man whom I — Spare me this pang. On, 
spare me, for the love of mercy ! Send me not to my heavenly espousals 
desecrated with the tears of an earthly attachment" 

She had shut her eyes, as if to avoid the sight, and now withdrawing 
her hands, and pressing them both upon her left side, apparently in much 
pain, from the violent heaving of her bosom, she ejaculated — " My heart ! 
my throbbing heart! it will break — it will burst" Turning suddenly 
round at these words, she threw herself on her knees before a large crucifix 
that stood on one side the grating, exclaiming, as she embraced the feet of 
the image, " Save me, help me, thou husband of my soul !" and fixing her 
streaming eyes upon the figure, her lips continued moving for some time 
in fervent though inaudible prayer. 

Fortified by this act of devotion, she arose with much more composure ; 
her features were animated by a religious enthusiasm, as she again passed 
her arm through the grating, took Jocelyn's hand, which she tenderly clasp- 
ed, and exclaimed, " Farewell for ever ! May the blessing of Almighty 
God be upon you !" The same parting benediction Was men solemnly 

E renounced upon Julia, who alternately pressed the extended hand to her 
osom, and covered it with kisses and tears. 
At this moment the bell again tolled j the door of the inner room opened ; 
the bishop and a train of attendants entered to escort her to the altar, where 
she was to receive the veil and pronounce the irrevocable vow ; and Con* 
stantia, raising her arms to Heaven, and chanting in a low and still tremu- 
lous voice : " AnciUa Christi sum," walked slowly out of the room. As the 
door that shut her out for ever from the world was closed behind her, the 
sound smote the heart of Julia, with an effect as death-like as if she had 
seen her friend lowered into the grave, and had heard the earth rattling 
upon her coffin. Fixing her eyes upon the door through which she had 
passed, she remained for some time gazing at it in a stupor of bewildered 
grief; when, as if suddenly' recollecting herself, she called in a low and 
hollow voice, — "Constantia!" After a short pause she repeated it in a 
louder tone ; and again a third time in a still more elevated key ; but find- 
ing her unavailing cry succeeded by a dead silence, her whole frame became 
agitated with convulsive heavings. She uttered a low shuddering groan, 
burst immediately afterwards into a shriek of hysterical laughter, and, sink- 
ing into the arms of her husband, was conveyed out of the apartment in a 
passion of ungovernable grief. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

" But, mistress, know yourself; down on your knees, 
And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man's love : 
For I must tell you friendly in your ear, 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets ; 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer." 

Shakspeare. 

On their return to the house where the marriage had been celebrated! 
Jocelyn found a casket addressed to "himself, which had been left during 
their absence at the convent He broke it open, and discovered a bundle 
of papers, together with a long letter from Constantia, of which he eagerly 
commenced the perusal. It began with stating, that as the immense for- 
tune left her by her father had always been an encumbrance, and was now 
become absolutely useless, she 'was under the necessity of requesting her 
friends to divide the burden among them, so far as to lighten her own load ; 
though she had already enriched her convent, of which the abbess was her 
distant relation, and had besides retained sufficient for all the purposes of 
charity. In this emergency she trusted that her dear friends would accept, 
as a marriage gift, the extensive estates of Saint Ouen in Normandy, which 
had devolved to her in right of her mother, and of which she herself was 
quite incompetent to take the charge ; and referring to the papers in the 
box, which contained an irreversible conveyance of the property in question, 
she requested, that if they resided in the mansion, its name might be chang- 
ed to the Chateau de Compton. As the house in which the nuptial feast 
had been held, and which she had herself taken pains to decorate, might 
from those circumstances possess some value in their eyes, independently 
of its convenience as a Parisian residence, she requested that they would 
still farther oblige her by accepting it ; and after renewing her blessings 
and good wishes for their happiness, she concluded by statins, that, although 
her resolution never to see them again would remain inflexible, and ce- 
mented by a solemn vow, yet she should be happy in still occasionally 
communicating with them by letter. 

At the bottom of the box was a separate parcel for Mrs. Walton, in 
which was found a most affectionate letter, ana a conveyance of property 
that ensured her a competent provision for the remainder of her life. 

Thinking it might have a soothing influence upon Julia's agitated mind, 
Jocelyn read to her the letter addressed to himself; but its effect was far 
from tranquillizing, for these affecting proofs of her friend's unbounded 
generosity and tenderness only melted her into a fresh flood of tears, and 
increased the pang of separation by showing the inappreciable value of 
what she had lost Jocelyn, too, upon this second perusal, made a dis- 
covery that still added to the incalculable obligations she had conferred 
upon him, for he recognised, by the handwriting, the munificent friend who 
had some time before sent him a box of gold to extricate him from his diffi- 
culties, and an anonymous monitory letter for the regulation of his conduct 
By far the most welcome part of her communication, and that which they 
both valued above all her gifts, lavish as they were, was the promise of her 
still allowing an interchange of their minds by means of correspondence. 
To Julia, especially, this was a consolation that much alleviated the bitter- 
ness of her grief. Constantia was not now so utterly dead to, and severed 
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from, the world, as she had previously seemed to be. Their spirits could 
still meet and embrace one another ; their hearts could sympathise together ; 
their intellects could participate in the same ideas : it was a privilege too 
estimable not to be immediately exercised, and both Jocelyn and Julia 
availed themselves of it without delay, by writing an answer to her commu- 
nication, couched in .such terms as the most unbounded gratitude and affec- 
tionate devotedness could suggest. 

On the day after his marriage, our hero despatched an epistle to his 
father, giving a full account of that happy event, and of the unexpected 
generosity by which he' had become so suddenly enriched, expressing a 
hope that his fortune might assist in accelerating tne decision of the Bram- 
bletye cause, find restoring the dilapidated mansion of his .ancestors. To 
his friend Tracy also he communicated the happy change in his destiny, 
explained the nature of his connexion with Colonel Rathborn, and requested 
his advice as to the best mode of proceeding for the establishment of his 
innocence, and the public clearance of his character from all imputation. 
From the latter he speedily received an answer, congratulating him on his 
good fortune, and informing him that although the whole of the conspirators, 
both at the time of trial and place of execution, had completely exonerated 
him from any participation in their desperate plans, it might be highly 
advisable for him to return immediately, and offer himself, for form'B sake, 
to justice, lest his escape and continued residence abroad should be assumed 
by his enemies as a confession of guilt The proceedings against him, he 
added, had all been withdrawn, but still the legal proof ofnis innocence 
could only be established in the manner he suggested. 

This advice our hero deemed it expedient to adopt without delay, and 
accordingly, after writing a letter to Constantia, detailing the motives of 
their return to England, and promising to acquaint her with the result of 
their expedition^ the party commenced their journey to London, taking with 
them the faithful and phlegmatic Winky Boss, who, though he seldom 
removed the pipe from his mouth, except for the purpose of supplying its 
place by a draught of schiedam, or some equivalent compound, was, from 
nis methodical habits, quiet manner, and long experience of travelling, a 
most useful personage upon the road. Jocelyn, too, from the remembrance 
of his services upon various occasions, particularly in rescuing him from 
the Tower wherry, had become warmly attached to him ; and Winky Boss 
was not less kindly disposed towards his master, although his heavy and 
sluggish features never betrayed any external symptom of emotion of any 
eon. 

Upon their arrival in London, which city {hey reached without accident, 
Mrs. Walton signified her intention of retiring to reside at Ely, where she 
still retained a few chosen friends, who revered the memory of ner husband, 
and participated in her own peculiar notions, bom as to religion and politics. 
Here she had spent the early part of her life ; here she wished to deposit 
her bones among those of the saints who had preceded her; and with a 
good conscience For the past, her Bible for the present, and hope for the 
future, she expressed a confident trust that the remainder of her pilgrimage 
upon earth would be accomplished in perfect tranquillity and peace. 

In conformity with Tracy's advice, our hero tendered himself to answer 
every charge that might be brought against him : and finding that all pro- 
ceedings had been quashed, he procured a public notification of that cir- 
cumstance to be inserted in the Gazette, together with the confession of the 
conspirators, in full confirmation of his innocence. His fair fame being 
thus vindicated from all reproach, he only stayed long enough in London 
to visit his friends, by all of whom he was received with undiminished 
kindness, and then set out for the moated house, in order to introduce his 
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bride to Sir John. On approaching that usually dull and sleepy-looking 
residence, he was surprised at observing a flag waving from its roof; ana 
this wonder was so keenly enhanced, when he noticed a column of smoke 
from almost every chimney, as if some great festivity -were about to be 
celebrated within, that he urged the horses rapidly forward, in order to 
obtain some explanation of the phenomena. 

Before Sir John was apprized of their arrival, they had learned the occa- 
sion of all these joyful and unusual demonstrations. The long-pending 
Brambletye cause had not only been decided in favour of the ancient and 
rightful owner, but the purchaser had been* ordered to make restitution of 
all the rents he had received, and to pay over a considerable sum for the 
dismantling and the dilapidations of the mansion ; and this righteous award 
was not likely to be farther contested. The " crop-eared Roundhead," 
who had bought the estate, and whom Sir John continued to designate 
by that opprobrious term, even when he came to make propositions for 
payment, had agreed, in consideration of certain deductions of no great 
amount, to perform the remainder of the decree in the course of the follow- 
ing week ; and, in the mean time, had made a formal surrender of the 
mansion and estate. This most welcome occurrence, which Lady Compton 
entirely attributed to her visit to Whitehall, and her personal influence with 
the king, together with the expectation of the large sum in ready money to 
be paid next week, of which she never thought without instinctively working 
all her fingers, as if she were counting it, had so overset her, that in -the 
generosity of gratified avarice she had suddenly given her consent to a 
measure which she had been ever since regretting. She had stipulated to 
surrender the key of the wine-cellar, and the disposal of the moated house, 
for one entire day ; and the delighted Sir John, who said he was determined 
that every chimney should smoke for it, and every binn be rummaged upon 
the occurrence of so rare a jubilee, and one which could be now so well 
afforded, had made preparations for a grand festival, to which many of the 
neighbouring gentry were invited ; while all those of the tenantry who had 
paid their rents to him in spite of the " crop-eared Roundhead'' aforesaid, 
were to be plentifully regaled in front of the nouse, for which purpose tables 
were spread between the porch and the mo&t. 

The occasion of these hilarious doings was not less gratifying to Jocelyn 
and Julia, than the sight of the happy throngs through which they had to 
pass as they approached the mansion. Jack Whittaker, who, notwith- 
standing his aversion to swipes, and his frequent threats of abandoning 
Skinflint Hall, as he had nicknamed the abode, could never make up his 
mind to quit his old master, had not only communicated all these welcome 
tidings to Jocelyn before he alighted from his coach, but had kindly under- 
taken to induct Winky Boss into the buttery, advising him to lose no time 
in addressing himself to the double ale, as his stomach would very soon be 
put upon half-pay, and reduced to the ordinary ration of sour small beer. 

" '©blood ! my dear boy !" cried Sir John, as he threw away his crutches, 
hopped into the parlour upon one leg, and snapped his fingers for joy, as 
Jocelyn approached — " this is lucky indeed. Nothing but this was want- 
in<? to complete the happiness of the day. Welcome ! a thousand times 
welcome! And is this buxom beauty your wife ? Zooks! she's a likely- 
looking lass, and a merry. Right welcome are you, my pretty daughter, 
to the moated house." At these words he embraced her with a loud and 
hearty smack, and then continued — " Body-o'-me, Jocelyn ! are you not 
an undutiful dog and a saucy, to make so much better a match than your 
father ? Your wife is young and beautiful ; mine is neither one nor t'other ; 
yours brings you money ; mine takes it away : — but, pshaw ! comparisons 
are odious. You have heard all the good news, I find ; I won't tell yon 
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any of the bad ; so, instead of a word more about her ladyship, you and I 
will sing, 

*| Hang care and sorrow ! 
A fig for to-morrow ! 
Let's be happy and merry to-day. 
With a chirping glass, 
And a laughing lass, — 

How goes the rest on't ? No wonder the laughing lass put me out, for I 
haven't had such an article in the house for this many a year and sad. 
Your wife, Jocelyn, shall supply the place. 'Gad ! she has a roguish eye. 
Who would have thought a poor foundling would ever turn out such 
a " 

" I thought you had determined not to allude to any painful subjects to- 
day," whispered Jocelyn. 

" 'Sblood ! and so I had ; — I quite forgot that — poor ! poor thing ! I 
won't say a word more about it So come, my pretty lass, as you have no 
father or mother of your own, you must lean upon the arm of a gouty old 
father-in-law, who will hop with you into the drawing-room, and introduce 
you to Lady Compton, and our friends and neighbours, for it's almost din- 
ner-time, and our jollification shall wait for nobody." 

With all the premonitions that Julia had received from her husband, not 
to be startled at the strange appearance of her mother-in-law, and with 
every disposition in the world to resist the contagious titter that was 
running round the drawing-room, Julia could hardly suppress her risible • 
tendencies on being introduced to that august specimen or bedizened pin- 
guitude. To avoid the expense of new purchases, her ladyship had still 
retained a Dutch gala-dress, which being renovated and vamped up for 
this joyous occasion, was enriched with her whole stock of finery, consist- 
ing of gilt buttons, bobs and tags, silver loops and tassels, sprigs of coloured 
foil, and equally valuable trumpery ; the stomacher being at the same time 
emblazoned with a whole constellation of paste jewellery, flint ornaments, 
and flaring glass beads. Although she had rendered herself thus gorgeous 
in honour of the occasion, she was so far from having invested her face with 
any holyday costume, that it wore a more than usual expression of peevish- 
ness and ill humour, the probable expense of the entertainment having ren- 
dered her completely miserable. In splenetic exclamations of Dutch, 
French, and English ; dollars, guilders, and stivers ; pAinds, shillings, and 
pence ; she kept perpetually inveighing against the cost of one article, the 
inutility of a second, the wastefulness of a third, and the gormandizing pro- 
pensities of the rabble without, who were eating and drinking as if they 
would never be satisfied. Even the joy that she expressed at seeing Joce- 
lyn and Julia, was flatly contradicted by her countenance, as she declared 
that she knew not where they were to sit, for " Saar Jan" had already in- 
vited more than the table would accommodate. 

" Zooks, madam ! what signifies ?" cried Sir John, pettishly — " if the 
table won't accommodate them, they must accommodate themselves to the 
table. Surely you will not deny room to Jocelyn, now that he comes as the 
prodigal son returned." 

" If he is de verlooren zoon, zo waar als ik lieve — as sure as I live, you 
are de prodigal vader," replied her ladyship, with a risible sound, something 
between a chuckle and a grunt 

u I have no objection to the character," retorted Sir John, " provided 
your ladyship will act the part of the fatted calf, and be killed for the com- 
fort of the party." A loud laugh attested his own sense of this coarse re- 
joinder; and her ladyship, whose previous ill humour was aggravated by 
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the triumph of her husband, was about to reply in a strain rather adapted 
to her original station of a fisherman's wife, than to her present elevated 
rank, when hostilities were luckily prevented by the announcement of 
dinner. 

To the dinner-room they accordingly betook themselves, where the mis- 
tresff of the feast actually groaned aloud at the sight of the well-covered 
table, valuing each dish in succession, and easting" up a mental sum-total 
that quite completed her dismay and ill temper. Prepared for this alarming 
effect upon the mind of his sordid spouse, Sir John had endeavoured to neu- 
tralize it, by placing before her a large tureen of her favourite water zootje, 
which so far answered the purpose, that she instantly dedicated herself to 
it with great voracity, leaving her guests to shift for themselves, or make a 
fast instead of a feast, if they did not like to imitate the example of their 
hostess. In the scarcity of attendants to wait upon so numerous an assem- 
blage, Winky Boss had been pressed into the service, and happened to en- 
ter the room, bearing a sirloin of beef, just at the moment wnen her lady- 
ship was holding up her head to take breath. No sooner had she caught 
sight of him, than her eyes seemed .starting from their sockets, she uttered 
a piercing scream, let nil the uplifted ladle from her hand, threw herself 
back in her chair, and ejaculated, " Godt Almagtig ! het is Wouter Weegs- 
schaal !" 

Winky Boss seemed to be scarcely less astounded than her ladyship. 
His eyes, as they were riveted upon her, winked with an alarming rapid- 
ity, his arms, losing all power, gradually sunk down to his sides, leaving 
the dish and the sirloin to make their own way to the floor, and he exclaim- 
ed, with a groan, " De Dood ende de Duivel ! it is my wife !" 

" Your what ?" shouted Sir John, starting up, and hopping towards him, 
in springs of avard each : "your what ? my good fellow, my worthy friend, 
my invaluable Mr. Wouter Weegschaal ! will you oblige me by the repe- 
tition of that last monosyllable ? What did you call her ?" 

The party thus addressed remained silent, betraying no farther signs 
of emotion, than by the continued and increased workings of bis eyelids. 

" 'Sblood ! you winking loggerhead !" cried Sir John, losing patience ; 
" don't tantalize me in a matter of this moment Are you Wouter Weegs- 
chaal ? Is my lady your wife ?" 

" Ja, ja ; that she is, sure enough," said Boss, with a rueful nod of the 
head, " at least she tea*." 

" Was* you scoundrel ! too*, you blinking blockhead !" shouted Sir John ;, 
" what do you mian by was ? If she was, she is ; and body o' me, I be- 
lieve it now : you begin to look as if she were," cried Sir John, and, at the 
same time, seizing and grasping his hand, he continued: " My dear Mr. 
Wouter Weegschaal, my invaluable friend, allow me to congratulate you, 
for nobody can do it so sincerely as myself. Your wife wiU be not only 
restored to you in good condition as to flesh and fatness, but you will 
be well paid for having favoured me with the loan of her ; for she is rich, 
she must be rich, though the devil only knows where she hides her 
money. You are welcome to it all : take every thing that belongs to me, 
provided .only you take one thing that belongs to yourself — videlicet — 
your wife. 

By this time her ladyship, or Mrs. Weegschaal, as we must henceforth 
call her, had been removed from the apartment in a sort of hysteric, com- 
pounded of weeping and water zootje ; and a tew questions, addressed to 
ner husband, sufficed to explain that, although his herring-buss had foun- 
dered in a storm, as had been correctly reported to his wife, he himself had 
been picked up by a fisherman of Yarmouth, and carried into that town, 
where he remained several years, having entered into partnership with bis 
preserver. Not succeeding in this pursuit, and finding, upon his return to 
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Holland, that his wife was wandering about with the exiled King of Eng- 
land and his court, and by no means anxious to resume the connexion, he 
had entered into the service of the burgomaster at Rotterdam, where his 
present master had become acquainted with him in the manner we have 
already shown." 

* c Jack Whittaker !" cried Sir John, feeling some sort of compassion for 
the woman, now that he was sure of getting rid of her, " step and inquire 
how my lady is, I mean Mrs. Weegschaal : see that she has every thing 
she desires, and draw her a fresh mug of small beer to comfort her ; she wiU 
like nothing better." 

* c I beg your pardon, Sir John," answered Whittaker ; " but I'll be cursed 
if I do. What, the foul fiend ! have I been standing all this time behind 
the ehairof a Dutch fisherman's wife? She may draw her own swipes for 
me ! that's the least she can do, after making me drink it so long." 

"My kind-hearted Mr. Wouter Weegschaal," continued Sir John — 
" you nave the look of an amiable husband ; you must have many things to 
say to one another after so long a separation ; had you not better fly to your 
wife upon the wings of loVe ?" 

" Ja, ja, certainly," replied the party thus addressed, as he crawled with a 
most lingering alacrity out of the apartment. 

" And now, my friends," cried Sir John, hopping back to his place, and 
rubbing his hands together with egregious glee — "let us lose no more time, 
but begin the feast as well as we may, though we want the lady at the head 
of the table, and the joint at the bottom. Mr. Wouter Weegschaal (bless 
him for his uxoriousness ! but curse him for his clumsiness !) has not only 
deprived me of my rib, but my sirloin. If you can do without the one, I 
promise you I can do without the other ; but to show that I have not for- 
gotten her, I beg to propose, before a mouthful be eaten, that we all drink 
ner health in a bumper." 

To humour their host, his guests cheerfully complied with his request 
The banquet thus auspiciously begun was kept up with most hilarious mirth ; 
the claret, liberated from the hand that had hitherto stinted its supply, pass- 
ed rapidly and merrily around ; and Sir John, who repeatedly declared that 
to have his estate and his son restored to him, and his wife taken from him, 
all at the same time, were such special blessings as called upon him to be 
Bober and grateful for the remainder of his life, sang scraps of all his old 
songs, and joked, and thanked Heaven for his good luck, and chuckled, and 
tippled, until he was finally conveyed to bed in a state that threatened very 
ominously for the gout, should he continue to exercise his recovered author- 
ity over the claret-cellar with similar indiscretion. 

The guests had all retired, the clamour and merriment had subsided into 
the quietude that usually invested the dull precincts of the moated house, 
and the family were about to separate for the night, when loud shrieks were 
suddenly heard from without, and some of the servants, who had hurried to 
the spot, came running back to Wouter Weegschaal in great consternation, 
to inform him that his wife had fallen into the moat, imploring him to hasten 
to her assistance, as she was so corpulent and heavy that they could not raise 
her. 

" Ja, ja," said Weegschaal ; " I won't lose a moment I'll just light my 
pipe, and get a drop of something warm, for the night air's raw, and be 
with you in a twinkling." 

After these indispensable preparations for saving his wife, he walked to 
the moat, where his vigorous arm, s --.on extricating her from the mud and 
water, in which she was immersed, enabled him to discover the cause of the 
accident, and at the same time to claim, or rather to seize a reward for 
his services, which his tardy exertions in her behalf had scarcely merited. 
In a hole of the moat-wall, which had formerly served as a drain, this 
29—1 
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sordid and avaricious woman had concealed a small iron box. to which, for 
some years past, she had been in the habit of stealing in the aaik to deposit 
her hoardings. So secret had been her proceedings, that she had hitherto 
pursued this course without detection ; and so diligently had she scraped 
and pilfered, that the box was nearly rilled with gold, and was of course 
proportionally heavy. Her first thought, after having so unexpectedly dis- 
covered her husband, was the security of her hidden treasure : presuming 
that she would be immediately ejected from her present abode, and taking 
it also for granted that Sir John would lay an embargo on the contents of 
her strong box, if he detected it, she began to be apprehensive that all would 
be lost, unless she could immediately effect its removal ; and with this in- 
tention she had betaken herself to the place of its concealment Had she 
accomplished her purpose, her husband would in all probability have re- 
mainea as ignorant of her wealth as Sir John had been ; but the weight ot 
the box proved too much for her strength, and she rolled with her treasure 
into the moat : by abandoning the box she might have easily floundered 
out : but being of Shylock's opinion, that they might as well take her life 
as that whereby she lived, she clung to her beloved gold, and plunged and 
struggled, until she became so completely imbedded in the mud, as to be 
obliged to call aloud for help. To the last, however, she retained her clutch 
of the handle, although she was so exhausted, upon being pulled up from 
the moat, that her husband easily loosened her ringers from their grasp, and 
took upon himself the trouble of carrying offthe weighty strong box, which 
he forthwith locked up in a cupboard, and put the key in his own pocket 

That we may not have occasion to recur to this Dutch couple, we may 
as well despatch the remainder of their history at once, by stating that 
when Weegschaal found himself so suddenly enriched by Sir John's per* 
mitting him to retain the money thus secured from his wife's grasp, he 
very naturally determined to quit service, and immediately set off for Hol- 
land with his vrouw, loaded with additional gifts from Jocelyn and Julia. 
Scarcely had Jufirouw Weegschaal set foot on her native land, when the 
violent cold she had caught from her immersion in the moat, being aggra- 
vated by the voyage, ana the moist fogs she encountered upon her arrival, 
produced an inflammation of the cheat, which in a few days carried her 
off. There were some, who, from her own statements, rather attributed 
her death to a broken heart, occasioned by the discovery and seizure of 
her strong box ; but whatever was the cause of the catastrophe, her hus- 
band supported it with bis usual phlegmatic philosophy. With a perfectly 
stoical resignation he departed for Rotterdam, on the day after her inter- 
ment, and purchasing a handsome edifice on the Boompies, commenced 
business as a tavern-keeper ; giving his house, out of compliment to his 
old master, the name of tne Beverning Arms, and exhibiting the cognizance 
of that family in a blazing escutcheon over the door. Here, while he had 
ample accommodations for the gentry and the better class of visitants, 
the task of attending to whom he resigned to a major-domo, he constituted 
himself sole sovereign of the top-room ; in which cheerful kingdom, if 
any of his subjects required a helpmate in despatching a modicum of 
schiedam, or wanted a companion in a pip e, they always confidently looked 
up for assistance to the mouth of Mr. Woutcr WeegschaaL 

Returning to the party at the moated house, and the night when the 
late mistress of the mansion had been rescued from the mud, wc proceed 
to state that the interrupted tranquillity of the abode had been just restored, 
and its inmates were again upon the point of retiring to rest, when Joce- 
lyn was informed that a stranger had been admitted, who wished to see 
him upon most urgent business. Surprised at such a late hour to hear of 
a visitant, he proceeded to tho parlour, where he beheld a tall person, who 
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l<* thrown aside the roquelaure in which he had been enveloped, dis- 
covered the figure of a monk, in the garb of the Jesuits. 

«* A Jesuit here !" exclaimed Jocelyn, who had a vehement prejudice 
against that order, and immediately began to suspect some new plotting 
and trepanning. "May I inquire why I am favoured with a visit at an 
hour seldom chosen by those whose purposes are open and honourable?" 

** May not we rather inquire," calmly replied the monk, « why, under 
the persecution that we are so cruelly suffering, we are compelled to steal 
out covertly and in the dark, even when our purposes are those of common 
charity and Christian brotherhood ? I forgive you that incredulous smile ; 
we have been so long misrepresented that it surprises me not Calumny 
ever precedes cruelty ; beware lest, by listening to one, you render yourself 
capable of the other. I come not to vindicate our order, but to discharge 
that duty which we make it our pride to perform, through good and evil 
report, alike towards those that love us, and those who despitefully use us. 
You knew, I believe, the deceased woman, Mary Lawrence ?" 

** I have understood that she was of your communion," said Jocelyn ; 
«* and I know that she was ever a bitter enemy to our house, although I 
could never guess the cause." 

'« Of that anon," said the monk. "You married, I believe, Julia, the 
adopted daughter of Valentine Walton." 

** Ha V exclaimed Jocelyn, throwing off the reserve which he had hitherto 
maintained, " can you tell me aught concerning Julia ? Can you solve the 
mystery of her birth ?" 

«' I am come for that express purpose," replied the monk. " I was con- 
fessor to the unfortunate Mary Lawrence, whose death releases me from 
my vow of secrecy, and enables me to make two fellow-creatures happy 
by revealing those facts which I had often enjoined her to communicate to 
you or to your wife." 

He then proceeded to relate every particular of Julia's abduction, exactly 
as Mrs. Lawrence had stated it to Mark Walton : repeating, that he had 
often commanded her to make atonement for the outrage she bad com- 
mitted, by restoring Julia to her family ; more especially after he learned 
the arrival of the latter in the neighbourhood of Bramble tye ; and that upon 
her refusal he had imposed a heavy penance upon her, and suspended her 
from participating in the rites of the church, at which she had ever been a 
regular attendant 

u I was not aware," said Jocelyn, " that we had in our vicinity any 
establishment for the celebration of the Romish solemnities." 

"God's word is not extinct among the people," replied the monk; 
«* though we may be prevented by grievous oppression from lifting up our 
voice as in the better time. But if we are driven from our temples above 
ground, we have subterranean oratories and altars, where with shorn splen- 
dour, but undiminished zeal, we worship God according to the observances 
of our fathers ; and where we have often celebrated mass while the perse- 
cutor and slanderer have passed over our heads, little wotting of our holy 
though forbidden doings. To one of these secret sanctuaries, and to my 
custody, did Mary Lawrence commit the vouchers that proved the parentage 
of the child she had rapt away — the rich ornaments she wore, the chain 
and miniature with which she was found playing ; and it was to deliver 
these into your own hands, to restore your wife to the fortune and honours 
of her family, that I have ventured forth from our little Zoar in the forest, 
braving arrest and danger by wearing this interdicted habit, and exposing 
myself to the suspicions and harsh conclusions of the man whom I was 
serving, by visiting him at an hour seldom chosen by those whose purposes 
are open and honourable." As he concluded his speech, he drew from 
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beneath his robes a small casket, containing the articles to which lie had 
alluded, and placed it in Jocelyn's hands. 

" I stand abashed and self-rebuked at my injustice," exclaimed Jocelyn, 
who had listened with the deepest interest at this recital. "You have 
conferred upon me an obligation inestimable in my eyes, because it secures 
the happiness of one whom I love better than myself. If I knew how to 
express my gratitude — how to reciprocate this invaluable favour n 

" I am sufficiently rewarded already," said the monk ; " I have done my 
duty : for myself I demand no other remuneration ; but for others of my 
communion 1 venture to request that you will henceforth judge more chari- 
tably of them, from what you have now seen of me." He crossed his hands 
upon his bosom, bowed, and walked out of the room. 

Gratified as Julia was at this unexpected accomplishment of the only 
thing that was wanting to complete her happiness, she rejoiced in it more 
on the account of others than on her own. Any humiliating considerations 
that might attach to herself from the obscurity of her birth, she could bear 
with fortitude, however she might wish to see them removed ; but she had 
the keenest sense of any reproach, any thing derogatory to his dignity, that 
might be entailed upon her nusband by the choice he had made j and she 
was doubly delighted to find not only that both were relieved from this 
stigma, but that by proving to be the daughter of the late Sir William 
Compton, she might ultimately restore that friendly intimacy which her 
abduction many years ago had so unfortunately interrupted. Nor was it 
a less grateful reflection that this accession of happiness would be fully 
shared t>y Constantia, to whom she immediately wrote a circumstantial 
account of the discovery, declaring that notwithstanding all the generous 
sacrifices made in her behalf, her joy would have remained incomplete 
without this development of the mystery that involved her birth ; and 
promising to send her a full, true, and particular statement of her interview 
with her grandfather, the Earl of Northampton, to whose seat in Warwick- 
shire she had determined to proceed without delay. 

As to Sir John, he had no sooner learned the welcome news man be 
snapped his fingers, and hopped round Julia, and kissed her, and congratu- 
lated her with an ungovernable glee ; declaring, that if he hadn't been as 
blind as a buzzard, he might have seen that she was of his own birth and 
kin, since she had the merry eye of the Comptons, and their fine figure, 
and in fact the family beauty ; adding, however, that the Warwickshire 
branch, though they called themselves the head of the tree, were never so 
handsome as the Comptons of Sussex. He approved of the visit to the 
earl, whom he irreverently designated as the surly old Hurlothrumbo ; 
authorizing Jocelyn to declare, that although he could not admit himself to 
have been in error when they quarrelled so many years before, he was 
willing to make any reasonable overtures towards a reconciliation, which 
he hoped this auspicious marriage would perpetuate. Charged with these 
pacific instructions, which Jocelyn determined to exceed, if necessary to his 
purpose, he set off, accompanied by Julia, and arrived in due time in the 
immediate vicinity of the earl's seat. A diverging road, at a little distance 
from the mansion, occasioning the driver to stop and apply for instructions 
which of the two branches he was to select, Jocelyn, who was equally 
unacquainted with the neighbourhood, alighted for the purpose of making 
some inquiry at a cottage. Advancing a little way for this purpose, he 
saw a party approaching him, preceded by a stern, though venerable-looking 
personage, whom, from the descriptions he had received, he immediately 
guessed to be the earl. This conjecture "proved correct, nor was it, indeed, 
easy to be mistaken as to his identity. Disdaining all modern innovations, 
tos lordship retained the old Cavalier vest and cloak, with slouched hat and 
drooping feather j his gray hair fell down to his shoulders, he had an 
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ancient basket-hilted sword by his side, and his solid black boots had loose 
hanging tops of russet leather. An unhooded soar falcon, with the earl's 
vervailes, was perched upon his right wrist ; and as he walked forward in 
a stately kind of march, his falconer and other servants followed at a 
respectful distance, one of them leading his horse, whose bit-bridle was 
studded with ivory, and the saddle and holsters richly embroidered with 
velvet and gold. 

" I believe I have the honour to address the Earl of Northampton," said 
Jocelyn, taking off his hat and saluting him. 

After drawing himself up with considerable dignity, putting one hand 
over his eyes, and measuring Jocelyn with a look of cold wonder, his lord- 
ship made a very slight inclination of his head, as if in assent to the con- 
jecture. 

" I am the only son of Sir John Compton, of Brambletye," continued our 
hero ; " whose respects I am in the first place charged to convey to your 
lordship." 

" You have not found the load very weighty, sir, I apprehend," said the 
earl haughtily ; " and yet you must have been a long while upon the jour- 
ney, for methinks it is now many years since the Earl of Northampton has 
been honoured with any notice from that inferior branch of his family." 

" Public troubles and private misfortunes have hitherto prevented the 
performance of these courtesies, so regularly as he could have wished," 
said our hero ; " but I hope my father's future deference will atone for all 
his past omissions ; and I flatter myself, that the intelligence of which I 
am trie bearer will effectually restore him to your lordship's good graces." 

Jocelyn then entered into a concise, though succinct, narrative of the cir- 
cumstances that proved the birth of Julia, observing that Mrs. Walton was 
able to confirm them in evory particular ; mentioning his marriage before 
these discoveries had been made ; and concluding his statement by inform- 
ing his lordship that she had come to implore his blessing, and was waiting 
in a carriage at a little distance, together with the jewels and ornaments in 
which she had been attired, when she was stolen away from Brambletye 
House. 

" A marvellous proper story !" said the earl, with a sneer — "and cun- 
ningly enough devised ; but the Earl of Northampton admits not any claim- 
ant to assume the honours of his family, without better warrant of identity 
and right than any you have yet adduced." 

" Will your lordship allow me to submit the vouchers to your inspec- 
tion ?" inquired Jocelyn. 

"I dispute not the claim of trinkets," replied the earl — "nothing so 
likely as that they may belong to my family ; but it is not every female 
adventurer who may have possessed herself of these baubles that is to be 
received as my granddaughter, or to be acknowledged as the heiress of the 
large fortune of Sir William Compton." 

"Your lordship is the only man in England," said Jocelyn, reddening 
with anger, " whom I would allow to breathe such an insinuation with im- 
punity. By the munificence of a female friend, your granddaughter is 
already enriched beyond my utmost wishes ; they who have divided among 
themselves the fortune to which she is entitled, may therefore retain it I 
come not to claim her inheritance, but to demand her full recognition by 
the family from which she sprang, to restore to yourself a granddaughter 
of whom the first nobleman in England might justly be proud, and to solicit 
on her behalf, as well as on my own, the patronage and protection of the 
powerful Earl of Northampton." 

Neither the spirited and liberal tone of this speech, nor its ingratiating 
conclusion, were lost upon the earl, who exclaimed in a more gracious 
maimer than he had hitherto adopted, "Where is this young woman? 
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bring her hither : I can have no objection to see her ; but as to any farther 
proceedings relative to her claims, I most decline personal interference, 
and refer you to my attorney." 

Losing no time in availing himself of this permission, Jocelyn returned 
to the carriage, and led back the agitated Julia, who was about to bend on 
one knee ana implore the earl's blessing, when he exclaimed in a harsh and 
peremptory voice — " Stand up, madam ! stand up, and raise tour head, 
that I may peruse your features." He fixed a hand upon each shoulder 
as he said this, and, holding her at some distance, proceeded to scrutinise 
her countenance ; while the falcon, retreating up his arm, fixed its large 
piercing eyes upon Julia, as if determined to examine her as intently as its 
master. 

The stern suspicion which had at first imparted a peculiarly forbidding 
expression of incredulity to the earl's countenance, gradually subsided into 
a Took of tenderness and melting affection; sad and affecting recollections 
seemed to be passing through his mind ; the muscles of his face relaxed, 
his eves glistened, his compressed lips were drawn down at the corners, 
and he exclaimed in a broken voice — "My brave boy! my darling Wil- 
liam ! methinks I see him again standing before me. There is his merry 
eye, his smiling mouth, the very dimples in his cheeks, and his noble — " 
His voice failed him, and he remained contemplating his granddaughter in 
silence, until the emotions, which he was endeavouring to control, could 
no longer be repressed, — the tears rolled down his cheeks — he threw up 
his arms, tossing off the falcon into the air ; and pressing Julia to his bo- 
som, while his head reclined upon her neck, he sobbed aloud — "My child I 
my child! my child!" 

From that moment not a syllable more was uttered about a reference to 
his lordship's attorney. The old earl was not less satisfied of his grand- 
daughter's identity, than proud of her charms and accomplishments : while 
Jocelyn's overtures towards a general reconciliation of the family were 
now received with the most cordial assurances of reciprocal good- will and 
amity. 

After leaving been entertained for some time with extraordinary splen- 
dour and festivity, the newly-married couple returned to the moated house, 
when Jocelyn recommended his father, who had now received the large 
arrears that were due from the purchaser of Brambletye, to appropriate 
part of the money to the rebuilding of the dilapidated mansion. But Sir 
John, partaking largely of the superstitious feelings then so prevalent, de- 
clared that the place was unlucky, that the curse of the? black ghost was 
upon the walls, that it was ominous to re-construct a dwelling where two 
people had so lately met a violent death, and finally, that he was too old 
and infirm for so extensive an undertaking, and, moreover, very comfort- 
able where he was. Brambletye House was accordingly abandoned to its 
fate ; and the time that has intervened since its desertion, combining with 
the casualty and violence by which it was originally shattered and dis- 
mantled, has reduced it to its present condition of a desolate and forlorn 
ruin. 

A letter from his old friend Tracy, to whom he had communicated his hap- 
piness, informed Jocelyn that the queen still remained as well disposed to- 
wards him as ever, and would, if he still desired it, exert her influence to 
procure his restoration to favour and some new appointment But Jocelyn 
nad seen too much of courts, to wish any return to such heartless and demor- 
alising scenes. Birth and education had indeed made him in earlier life a 
stanch, not to say a bigoted and obstinate royalist ; but observation and 
experience had done much to qualify, and perhaps to exalt the feeling, by 
reducing it to the government of reason. However he might honour the 
generous self-devotedness, the chivalrous courage, the inflexible attachment, 
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-which had induced so many of the Cavaliers to sacrifice their lives and 
fortunes in the cause of royalty, he could not reverence the blind principle 
by which they were actuated. He could not do homage to that unreason- 
ing, abject, dog-like fidelity, which levels man to the brute, by making him 
crouch to the earth and lick the feet of his master, and only increase his 
crawling submission as his oppressor becomes more cruel and tyrannical. 
According to his interpretation of the word, loyalty signified that submis- 
sion to the law, which, while it inculcated fealty to an individual for the 
good of the community, called upon every true patriot to withdraw his alle- 
giance from the mistaken monarch who should attempt to subvert the con- 
stitution which he was appointed to guard. This contingency appeared to 
him to be rapidly approaching. From the avowed religion of the Duke of 
York, the next heir to the throne, as well as from the political measures of 
the cabal, he saw clearly that it wad intended to introduce Popery and arbi- 
trary power ; and, as he did not believe that the people of England would 
tamely submit to this double outrage upon their rights and feelings, he was 
not sorry to withdraw himself from the approaching struggle, at least until 
the arrival of the moment when he uiMit contribute his individual efforts to 
the good cause *wjjj* some prospect*ofbenefiting his country. 

Under the influenxe of these impressions he retired to the chateau in Nor- 
mandy, which, together with the ample estates that surrounded it, had been 
presented to them by-the*munificent CoHl£antia ; and its rcgnantic situation, 
combined with the amiable and lively character of 4fee French people, and 
the facilities of more frequent communication with their benefactress, attach- 
ed him permanently»to trie spot. If ever the reader have -travelled the beau- 
tiful lower road from Paris to Rouen, he* has doubtless paused upon the 
heights that overhang St Ouen to admire the rich prospect before him, 
watered by the Seine, there a broad and majestic river, studded with numer- 
ous green and romantic islands. Upon those heights, and in full command 
of this picturesque and extensive view, stood the thateau until the time of 
the Revolution, when it was purchased by the Bande Noire, and demolish- 
ed for the sake of tte materials. The fetablcs, however, converted into a 
farm-house, and still exhibiting tr|e remains of the Compton arms over the 
porle-coch&re, are now in existence ; and the name of the Bois de Compton, 
^retained to this day by the wood that sheltered the back of the mansion, 
sufficiently attests its site. 

Freed frooTall the painful circumstances and disheartening associations, 
that had hitherto checked, though they could npt entirely suppress, the natu- 
ral exuberance of her spirits ; and animated by the principle, that the inno- 
cent happiness of the crmture must be the most acceptable offering to the 
Creator, nis -beloved Julia constituted the delight of her husband, and dis- 
pensed cheerfulness and gayety over the whole sphere.m which she moved. 
Jocelyn's own experience had convinced him that vhSous indulgence was 
not less discreditable to the head, than dull and disappointing to the heart 
— not less culpaflte as a crime, than contemptible as a proof of stupidity; 
and the example of Julia now afforded him a perpetual evidence that there 
is no felicity so pure, no joyousness so unfailing, as those which spring from 
the self-satisfaction of virtue. '• All the misanthropical notions which he had 
for a moment imbibed, when he was seeking to justify his own evil courses 
by attributing the same depravity to others, he now utterly abjured ; pro- 
testing, in "his vindication, that he had never been a misogynist, since, in his 
progress through life, he had invariably found that all the more exalted, 
hsroical, and sublime instances of constancy, virtue, disinterestedness, and 
sslf-devotedness, had been furnished by the female sex. 

Well, indeed, might he say so, after the sacrifices Constantia had made 
for his happiness ; well mi^ht he continue to entertain that feeling as he 
perused ner letters. In tnose high and holy effusions, whose celestial 
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irriour '.van not, .ike that of Sloise. desecrated bv the remains of an eaithiv 
minion, -in* lonerauuated uersetf more and more mxm ine cnoice she aaui 
nauo. .inu .tauiUHL. in 'itowins colours, ine oure ana imaiioved feiicrtv of 
ler •»xMtt»ni»e. Her enthusiasm haa now assumed That lecaencv. ro wmcn, 
»v *Ji«*rnn»titutinn of lier mind, it had aiwavs been pecuiiarrv aiiacted : her 
leart had found an ohjprt, upon which it mi«nt poor oot its arJettions even 
*o overflowing ; the vparnmgH of her =*>nl mieht now satiate themselves to 
•he verv fulness ot" million. Oniv attached to this fleshly ?cene bv *he »*r- 
rrcise of lier chanties, and by her correspondence with Juiia. and Joeeivn, 
*he was, in al^^her respects, nlling an intermediate existence, heavenly in 
•Ul her Mioiurhts, feelings, and aspirations, aithonsh her spirit was not vet 
.net free from «^rth. nhe contemplated the world as a gionous and majestic, 
though tiei 'ting, pageant, whose chief i^ae was to lift up her thooshts to her 
<!rruior. tlarrh. with its sun and moon, the stars and ciouds. with their 
overhanging ri^majonent, were but as conductors that brought down to her 
hnsom the lie^^eniv riarae of holiness ; or rather. th%v were as sterjpins- 
stones for her*. Jma«3nation. \jtf whicti she was ena£f$d, ro pass over the 
depths of spacjSrlfruWli^b up tp the highest heaven* thiiear the meiodv of 
seraph barnS a/jd^irrgel voicesjand gaze upon the irJHable glories of the 
divine presence, until* in an an^past of the A^ejfial oeautudes. her son! 
fainted with exri^s of etntacy. Mja^se fli^ts^5 1 ^^P* i:n T,§? ca P ,n S ror a 
short while trorJpie body thatenBRed it, rnighTbe termed raptujpea, visions, 
•J d reams, — but wtjat mul reality of life, what " sober 
~ bliss/' was ever half & pure, so sweat, so exqasite ?v 
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